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FORTH from this low estate 

Fetterless now of fate, 
Pass, spirit blest ! 

Out of the cark and care, 

Out of the griefs that were, 
Into thy rest. 


Done with the dreary round 

Daily thy soul that bound 
From its true aim ! 

Little can matter now 

Fame’s wreath upon the brow, 
Earth-praise or blame. 


God ! is there of despair 

Keener than this to bear, 
Under the sun; 

Tasked, like a slave in chains, 

While our true work remains 
Waiting, undone? 


BY CHAS. H. PHELPS. 
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Feeling, as life sweeps by, 
All the pure majesty 
Of that we miss! 
Fettered and tortured so; 
Christ, pity all who know 
Sorrow like this ! 


Not here was given his wage; 
Of his best heritage 
Barred and denied; 
Man of the silver tongue, 
Poet of songs unsung, 
Dreamer, clear-eyed. 


Slave not to gain or greed; 
Bound by no narrow creed 
By priestcraft taught; 

In God’s fair universe 
Seeing nor hate, nor curse 
Of him that wrought. 


Trusting the love divine; 
Careless of church or shrine, 
Blessing or ban; 
His prayer the common good, 
His faith the brotherhood 
Of man with man. 





And if unto his eyes 

Veiled were the mysteries 
Of the far shore, 

Who of us all may be 

Wiser, in truth, than he ? 
Who knoweth more? 


Never the kindly wit 
Lighter because of it 
Sad hearts shall make; 
No more the earnest thought, 
With its deep lesson fraught, 
Souls shall awake. 


Eloquent eye and lip, 
Peerless companionship, 
Passed from the earth! 
Friend of the many years, 
Well for thee fall my tears, 
Knowing thy worth. 


Flowers on the gentle breast, 
Lay the frail form to rest 
Under the sod. 
Passed from earth’s low estate, 
Fetterless now of fate, 
Leave him with God. 
INA D. CooLpritu. 





Vou. VI.—1. 


(Copyright, 1882, by THz Cactrornia PusiisHinc Company.] 
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RESTAURANT CORNER. 


(From a Sketch by T. Wores. 


Engraved by A. Kriiger.) 


A FRAGMENT OF CHINA. 


To the average and uninterested 
spectator, the precincts of Chinatown 
in San Francisco may present but few 
attractions, if in truth they do not im- 
press him with very decided feelings 
of repugnance.. But Chinatown is not 
all dirt and discomfort. It is as per- 
fect a bit of broken china as might 
be: not an Alladin’s palace alone, 
transported by magic in the night; but 
a city, almost a country, in itself, picked 
up from the Flowery Kingdom and set 
down in its entirety here in our midst. 

The celestial probably combines in 
his own personality a more profound 
admiration for his own manners, cus- 
toms, costumes, philosophy, and re- 
ligion, and a more deep-seated con- 
tempt for those of every one else, than 
any other living specimen of the genus 
homo. But for all that, the discern- 
ing eye can detect the traces of an in- 
sidious undermining, which threatens 
in the course of time, like the wearing 
of a stone, to overthrow the walls of 
his strict exclusiveness, and let in upon 
him the light of our greater, but not 
so picturesque, civilization. Let us 
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rejoice, that for the present the Chinaman is 
still heathen, and perhaps unpleasant, but yet 
undeniably picturesque. Casting aside, then, 
all thoughts as to his present or future effect 
upon our civilization, let us look upon him 
for himself, regarding him more as a piece 
of animated bric-a-brac—which he largely 
resembles—than anything else. 

The Chinese idea seems to be, as a rule, 
to do everything as exactly opposite to our 
way as possible, though perhaps the Chinese 
idea is that it is we who do everything out- 
landishly, and they who are right. Be that 
as it may, we will study them from our stand- 
point. The stroller on Kearney Street, feel- 
ing inclined for a cup of chocolate and a roll, 
steps into a restaurant, where the best display 
possible is made in the room he enters. 
The stroller on Dupont Street, one block 
farther west, wishing to taste a cup of tea, 
passes without stopping through a room open- 
ing on the street, where nothing seems de- 
signed to tempt or invite; and ascending one 
flight of dingy, smoke-begrimed stairs, finds 
himself in the second-class department of the 
establishment. If he chooses to rest there, 
he may be served with such as the common 
herd enjoy, and at corresponding prices. 
But should he soar, as it were, should he de- 
sire to move in what are literally the “ upper 
circles,” he climbs another stair. This, in 
an American establishment, would bring him 
in the vicinity of the garret, and a greater or 
less degree of poverty; but here his eye is 
greeted, and somewhat startled it may be, by 
a wealth of carving, gilding, and bright colors. 
The Chinaman has a decided eye for color— 
or perhaps it would be nearer the truth to 
say an eye for decided colors—and revels in 
startling combinations of green, yellow, and 
red. He is lavish, too, of gold-leaf, laying 
it on in solid masses, and ornamenting his 
gods and goddesses, warriors, chiefs, etc., 
with innumerable fluffy flakes of it, which 
tremble and quiver in every passing breeze. 
The furniture is the best the proprietor can 
command: of dark wood, sometimes ebony, 
carved and gilded. A balcony opening 
from the room gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
passing throng below. The “fang ti’s” gas 











gives light, ’tis true, but the beloved lanterns 
of his fatherland hang profusely about, glad- 
dening his eye with the memories of a home 
across the ocean, and compensating him in 
some respect for the absence of the hundred 
or so of odoriferous tallow candles which 
would have performed its duty in “the city 
of perfect delight.” The proprietor does not 
in most cases possess the suaviter in modo— 
the ‘‘ manner,” as it were—of his French pro- 
totype in the block below. The waiters do 
not wear dress-coats, but are somewhat prone 
to carry their hats on their heads. There is 
a general lack of what to us constitutes cere- 
mony and style. But in his own way, with 
a banquet for a dozen to arrange, he is as 
ceremonious and profoundly impressed with 
the importance of his mission as any “ chef” 
of the “cordon blue.” As we are not prob- 
ably of those who dine at the ambassador’s 
table, or attend grand banquets given by the 
upper-ten of Chinadom, we will content our- 
selves with a passing glance at the large circu- 
lar table yonder, where appear, in symmetri- 
cal, concentric circles, a regiment of toy 
dishes, each with some delicacy as strange to 
our barbarian taste as its hue and odor to our 
other senses ; and seating ourselves at a less 
pretentious board, request the “boy” to bring 
us some tea and sweetmeats. If he brings 
us cakes, we will not kill him; but we will 
not eat the cakes, lest they kill us. 

Watch him as he brings the tea, and learn 
the only true and proper way to concoct that 
beverage. First, two little pewter holders, 
in which the cups are set, and so prevented 
from tipping; then some tea leaves, I don’t 
know how many or how much; then the 
cups are filled with boiling, fiery, red-hot 
water, and covered in a trice with saucers 
fitting just inside their rims. We stand our 
cups in saucers; he stands his saucers upside 
down in the cup. The tea-kettle, though, 
is a regular copper-bottomed, Yankee affair, 
not particularly pleasing, perhaps, to the 
zesthetic eye, but encouraging, as a sign of the 
advance of our Western civilization. 

After waiting five minutes or so, take the 
cup with the thumb and second finger, with 
the forefinger resting on the cover, and 
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tilting it gently, pour the tea—real tea it is— 
into that other cup standing before you. 
Skillfully done, you will have a cupful of am- 
ber, with the perfume of “ Araby the Blest,” 
and with no sign of tea leaf; unskillfully 
done, you have scalded fingers, disjointed 
temper, and a general kick-up. On the 
whole, it is perhaps better to let the “ boy” 
pourit for you. In all probability both milk 
and sugar will be brought. Sugar you may 
indulge in, but eschew milk if you would 
know what tea really is. In the preparation 
of ginger chow-chow, candied and pickled 
fruits, the Chinaman is a signal success; 
and though he manages generally to disguise 
things out of all manner of semblance to 
their original natures, they all taste good, 
and may be indulged in without much fear 
of after consequences. As soon as the “ boy” 
has decanted your tea, he fills the first cup 
again with hot water, and leaves it to steep 
while you drink the other. Don’t leave it 
too long, though; it is apt to take “a strong 
hold of the second water,” and give us more 


of the taste of tannin than is quite agreeable. 
A Chinaman who knows how to make tea— 
and not all of them do—is too wise to ever 
boil it ; his tea is an essence, not a decoction. 
It is the fashion to say that certain teas cost 
all sorts of prices, from five to ten or twelve 
dollars a pound; but this is a good deal of 


a fiction. A house in New York, in the fancy 
grocery trade, desiring some tea above the 
common—to be used, in fact, principally as an 
advertisement—sent an order to Shanghai for 
a quantity of the best to be found, laying ab- 
solutely no limit upon the price. With every 
desire to gratify their correspondent, the 
Shanghai house found it impossible to pay 
more than three dollars a pound. 

Note your teaspoon. It is of china, to 
match the cup; and in shape, across between 
a gondola and a soup-ladle. The youngster 
who was born with one would need a pretty 
large mouth. 

The outside of the restaurant corresponds 
with the interior: the ground front dingy, 
with its windows ornamented with smoked 
geese smashed out as flat as a pancake, cold 
chicken, varnished pig, sausages, and a million 





or two of other delicacies, the nature of which 
no outside barbarian can fathom. The story 
above, and the one above that, display all 
the wealth of an oriental fancy in brilliant 
and grotesque ornamentation. Immense 
carved signs inform the passer-by, if he hap- 
pens to be conversant with the Chinese lan- 
guage as written, that all sorts of good things 
for the inner man are to be had within. 
Wide balconies, bright with color, carving, 
and gilding, with immense lanterns swaying 
above, flowers in pots and on the railing, and 
big, blue china vases and stools, invite to 
promenade; and everything is bright and 
clean. In every aspect, at every step, these 
strange beings present us with contrasts of 
neatness and filth. Their garments are gen- 
erally clean, their hands and faces the same; 
but their domiciles are black with the smoke 
of a thousand fires, and greasy with the 
rubbing of a thousand shoulders; the air 
heavy, not with incense, but odors; damp 
and dismal holes, into which the light of the 
sun has never penetrated. And yet the 
Chinaman is a rather jovial beggar. Follow- 
ing the crowd, we see him in the theater. 
There are several hundred of him; that is, 
there are just as many of him as can by any 
possibility be squeezed into the building. 
He is smoking. Every one of him is smok- 
ing; and if we don’t want to die, we had bet- 
ter smoke too. 

What particular event in Chinese history 
is intended to be portrayed, of course we 
can never guess ; but the celestials about us 
evidently take a keen interest in the per- 
formance, and are not sparing of their ap- 
proval. There are certain arbitrary signs 
used on the Chinese stage which are easily 
learned, and enable one to get a glimmer- 
ing sort of an idea of what it is all about. 
A chair upon a table indicates a throne, and 
generally implies a coronation, successful 
usurpation, or something of that sort; one 
table upon another means a tower or walled 
city; a chap with a long feather in his hat 
and a wand is a chief, king, leader of the 
opposition, or general “big Indian ”—the 
longer the feather the bigger the Indian; 
standing on one leg and describing a circle 
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in the air with the other informs the edu- 
cated observer that the performer has 
mounted his horse to set out on a journey. 
General engagements are represented by an 
extremely mild sort of broadsword exercise 
performed with wands, and the result of the 
battle is indicated by the conqueror’s hold- 
ing his wand at arm’s length while the van- 
quished forces (usually less than a dozen 
“supers”) march gravely under it, and dis- 
appear through one of the two doorways at 
the back of the stage. As most Chinese 
plays are largely composed of battles, sieges, 
etc., this condensed key will serve every 
purpose of the average visitor. Chinese 
gymnastics consist principally of tumbling ; 
and there are frequent interludes in which 
“the whole strength of the company” ap- 
pear in most startling revolutions, and actors 
in buskins with soles four inches thick, and 
with feathers in their hats three feet long, 
turn flip-flaps and somersaults that are simply 
amazing, the most voluminous drapery seem- 
ing no incumbrance. 

At various points near the entrance to 


the theater one sees men sitting before ex- 
temporized tables, with colored tickets stuck 
on end ina block before them. These are 
ticket brokers, who will enable you to secure 
a seat without waiting in the crowd at the 


“box office.” This box office, by the way, 
is distinguished by the peculiar characteris- 
tic of a ticket window so small that though an 
open hand might be inserted and depreda- 
tions attempted on the treasury, a closed fist 
could never be withdrawn with its spoil. 
It doesn’t seem indicative of a high degree 
of trust in the honesty of the general public. 

The orchestra in a Chinese theater is 


placed in a sort of grotto at the back of the: 


stage, filling up the space between the two 
doors ; there are no side entrances, scenery, 
or drop-curtains; and here, at proper inter- 
vals, they bang gongs and cymbals, and 
produce most heart-rendering strains from 
a sort of overgrown penny trumpet, in- 
terspersed with strummings and squeakings 
from stringed instruments bearing a faint 
resemblance to banjoes, guitars, and violins. 
Chinese musicians seem to play entirely by 





ear; there may be some written music some- 
where, but it is never referred to in public. 
In the intervals when their services are not 
required the musicians regale themselves 
with tea, a plentiful supply of which is 
handed them by waiters who wander free- 
ly about, dodging the regular performers, 
and adding greatly to the interest of the 
drama. 

John Chinaman is a great smoker: natu- 
rally, he smokes pipes and cigarettes ; under 
the benign influence of our civilization he 
smokes cigars, and he smokes any quantity 
of them, often indulging in the luxury of a 


ONE OF THE AUDIENCE. 
(After a Study by T. Wores. Engraved by L. C. Chamberlain.) 
mouth-piece, and frequently rising to the 
hight of a genuine meerschaum one. In 
pipes, he is somewhat fanciful, indulging in 
many shapes, but all characterized by the 
small bowl, hinting at some trace of opium 
with his “weed.” He has pipes which look 
like bamboo walking-sticks, pipes of brass 
which look like complicated engine oilers, 
and pipes of steel which look like toys; and, 
above all, the ubiquitous opium-pipe, which 
looks like an old-fashioned ink-bottle stuck 
in a flute. In nearly every shop-window 
are opium-pipe bowls, stems, mouth-pieces, 
joints, lamps, opium-boxes of horn or ivory : 
but nowhere do you see any one smoking 
it; that is done down in the cellars, under 
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the sidewalks, and in all sorts of dark, un- 
canny places, not pleasant to visit or think 
of; yet, after all, not so very much worse 
than a “ Tar-flat” gin-mill, and much more 
quiet. 

One of these pipes, the one like an en- 
gine oiler, is a sort of a portable hubble-bub- 
ble, or water pipe, the bowl of which holds 
about enough tobacco for three solid whiffs— 
a Dutchman’s pipe load would be enough 
to supply it for a week’s steady work; and 
with this John uses a pipe-lighter as curious 
as the pipe. It looks like a very innocent 
roll of smoldering paper ; but John gives it 
a qliick puff, and presto! it bursts into 
flame; he lights his. pipe, and another puff 
extinguishes it. The operation seems sim- 
plicity itself, and every Chinaman will do it 
the whole evening through; but let a white 
man try it, and ten to one he fails, or per- 
haps succeeds the first time, only to spend 
the rest of an hour in vain attempts to re- 
peat it. When John has no further need of 
it; he pinches it between his fingers, and so 
quenching it, sticks it in a hole in his pipe, 
or tosses it away. 

Often one comes upon a queer-looking 
chap, seated infront of a box the size of a 
tea-chest, busily engaged in repairing opium- 
pipes; his whole kit being contained in the 
box before him, consisting principally of a 
multitude of little drills and burnishers, 
with some small files; a saw, a hammer, 

etc. His drill is-the most primitive affair 
in the world, but is immensely ingenious, and 
the only hand drill that requires but one hand 
to work it. The front of his box, which is his 
work-shop and storeroom combined, is gen- 
erally covered with amassof neatly carved and 
painted Chinese characters, which probably 
inform the: public that the proprietor is a 
mechanic of the first class, an adept at his 
trade, and particularly distinguished by the 
moderation of his charges. ’ 

Near by, seated on a box, a cobbler plies 
his trade, and reigns supreme amid the 
wreck of soles. His entire establishment 
lies scattered about him; and backed up by 
a warm brick wall, with the sun shining 





though he had to pay a thousand a month 
for rent alone. 

Looking through the window of the store 
behind him, we notice a solemn-looking 
individual, who sits behind a counter in 
which are two drawers, or may be only one 
divided by a partition. The first one on 
being opened displays simply a shallow tray, 
in which is a hole large enough to permit 
the disappearance of the nickel or dime pre- 
sented by the customer who just came in; 
pushing back the tray reveals the vender’s 
store of cash, which is thus protected from 
predatory hands. 

The customer places upon the counter a 
tiny round box of horn, his opium-box, and 
lays a dime or nickel beside it; thereupon 
the shop-keeper gravely places the box in the 
scale pan of his diminutive steelyard, which, 
like all we shall see, either large or small, is 
of wood, and sliding the “cash,” or Chi- 
nese coin, which, hanging by a loop of 
thread, serves as a weight, along the bar de- 
termines the “tare.” Then taking the box, 
he opens another drawer, in which we see a 
small pot with a large mouth; from this 
with a stick he dips up an alarmingly small 
quantity of black, viscid stuff, which is just 
sufficiently fluid to drop slowly into the box. 
This is opium prepared for smoking, and is 
about as inviting in appearance as the molas- 
ses from a fourth boiling in a sugar-mill. 
Weighing it once more, he slips on the 
cover, pushes it over to the customer, drops 
the coin into the drawer, and calmly awaits 
the arrival of another victim. If the ravages 
of opium-smoking are as great as we have 
heard, it is strange that the Chinese we see 
do not show its effects more. Possibly those 
ravages are somewhat exaggerated : certainly, 
many of these who purchase the drug look 
as well as any other laboring class. Perhaps 
if the accounts against bad whisky and cheap 
beer and opium were fairly balanced, the 
difference might not be found to be so very 
great. At any rate, a writer in a London 
paper claims that smoking opium is, on the 
whole, rather beneficial, the smoke and pen- 
etrating, pungent odor being disinfectants. 





down on him, he works away as placidly as 


There must be some virtue in all smoke; 
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Engraved by Leila C. Chamberlain.) 


FISH-MONGER. (After a Painting by T. Wores, in the possession of Mr. D. G. Yuengling of New 
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we know there is in tobacco, or else our celes- 
tial friends here, living cooped up in holes 
and corners where they must breathe smoke 
—for there is nothing else to breathe: air 
never gets in—would disappear from this 
mundane sphere much more rapidly than 
they do. Perhaps they get creosoted, like 
timber, or smoke-cured, like hams, and so 
live on in spite of everything that ought to 
kill them. 

Though John is a patient, plodding, and 
dreadfully industrious fellow, he is by no 
means averse to a little relaxation, and 
greatly enjoys spending his evenings stroll- 
ing around the precincts of his transported 
country, listening to the dulcet strains of a 
rattlesnake fiddle, smoking his everlasting 
cigar, and shouting greetings to passing 
acquaintances. It must be confessed that 
John sometimes indulges in ‘‘a quiet game of 
draw,” or what stands in his category for 
that intellectual divertisement, and is almost 
as reckless a gambler as an Indian. Not 
comprehending our moral scruples which 
frown upon lotteries, except for church fairs, 
libraries, and other pious. objects, as extreme- 
ly reprehensible, he is a great patron of that 
form of money-losing, and frequently finds 
himself gathered in by the myrmidons of 
the law for indulging in the pastime; he 
also affects dominoes, which he seems to 
play a good deal like cards; but as this game 
is played openly, it is probably a sort of 
“old maid” or ‘‘everlasting” affair, and free 
from the stigma attached to “tan,” his real- 
ly national game, which is betting ‘odd or 
even” on the buttons in a bowl. Dice also 
appear in his “lay out,” but billiards are a 
touch above him. In earlier days shuttle- 
cock was played a good deal, but though 
they may be seen in shop windows, the 
game in this city has about died out. It 
was played by any number, but without bat- 
tledoors, the cock being struck deftly with 
the side of the foot, every one kicking as he 
got a chance, with much good-natured 
shouting and laughing. Kite-flying, though 
a sport at which John is supposed to excel 
the world, rarely engages his attention now ; 
but Chinese kites are plenty, cheap, and 





good ; and semi-occasionally a white-aproned 
celestial, with his tail wound round his 
head, may be discovered in the outskirts of 
the city, surrounded by a small brood of 
diminutive Caucasians, chirping. and danc- 
ing as he raises for their benefit the gay 
butterfly with swift-revolving eyes. Some 
of us, who in the “fifties” were Arabs among 
the sand hills where the Crocker and Hop- 
kins mansions now stand, may remember 
the gorgeous constructions of bamboo and 
pictured tissue, so strong and light and so 
perfectly balanced that it was no trouble to 
get them up. They always flew in those 
days—so surely, in fact, that some of the 
charm of kite-raising was lacking, for there 
was no breathless chasing over the sand to 
wean them from the earth: they rose almost 
as naturally as a bird. 

Here comes a peripatetic restaurant, con- 
sisting of a man who is proprietor and bill 
of fare at the same time, and two stacks of 
tin-ware, which upon inspection prove to be 
a series of pans fitted one above the other, 
and warmed by coals underneath; the whole 
arranged to be carried by a handle. With 
a cry like the wail of a lost soul, or cat, he 
disappears up a flight of dingy stairs. He 
isn’t going to commit suicide. His cry 
simply means soup, or whatever of his menu 
for the day he may deem most attractive, and 
he is going to serve some regular customer. 
What his pans contain, no one knows—at 
least, one could never tell by looking at them ; 
but he does not seem to lack custom, and 
disposes of a sample from each pan, with a 
ladleful of soup poured over the whole, 
for some specimens of our silver currency, 
with what seems to be satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. 

Here, in a little hole about as large as a 
closet, a candle-maker is at work—a merry 
old chap in spectacles, who sits and chats 
with a visitor while he plies his trade in the 
jolliest way possible. In the background, 
dimly seen through the smoke-grimed win- 
dows, a big caldron appears, half-full of tal- 
low, colored bright red with vermilion. 
Taking a slip of bamboo, he winds around 
it a foundation of paper, twisting it into a 
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SHOP IN CHINATOWN. 


point for the wick, and dips it in the molten 
tallow. Rolling it until it is perfectly round, 
he hangs it up tocool; and from every avail- 
able point hang hundreds of these dips, which 
have progressed thus far in their construc- 
tion; and his whole shop is a weird combi- 
nation of red dips, backed by a somber 
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background of smoke-blackened walls and 
ceiling. On his counter by the window 
stand a bowl of green and one of yellow 
paint. Resting on supports, which allow it 
to revolve, lies a candle. On this he lays 
two or three pieces of gold-leaf, which he 
presses smooth with his hands—there is no 
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trouble about its sticking—and then with his 
brush, held perpendicularly, he covers it with 
bands, sprays, and all sorts of nondescript 
figures in green and yellow, until it is a mass 
of quaint designs—and doing it all with a 
dash and freedom that speak him an adept. 
Meantime, he chats with his visitor, poking 
fun, I dare say, at us, as we peer with puzzled 
faces through the dingy glass at him. Some- 
times he fabricates leviathan candles, orna- 
mented with flowers and rosettes in bold 
relief, reminding one of those works of art 
French cooks delight to carve from turnips 
and carrots to ornament their viands. What 
they are all for we cannot surmise, unless it 
may be to light the table at some consular 
banquet, or as votive offerings before the 
shrine of some member of their queer my- 
thology. He must be something above the 
common, for he occupies his whole shop 
himself; while as a general thing, no matter 
how limited the accommodations, there are 
some half a dozen different trades carried on 
in the same room. 

Take, for instance, the next window : here 
are, first, a row of opium-boxes looking like 
diminutive pocket-inkstands; then a case of 
jewelry—trings of the yellowest of gold, orna- 
mented with quaint devices of flower and 
scroll, ear-rings of gold and silver, with pend- 
ants of pale green jade, anklets and brace- 
lets, and things that might be almost anything; 
next, a lot of nail cleaners, and things of 
silver, all hanging by little rings from a 
brightly polished dime, the whole with a chain 
to hang it to the girdle, or whatever in Chi- 
nese tailoring supplies its place. Perhaps 
the window is occupied by the jeweler him- 
self, working away with his blow-pipe at a 
fire consisting of a bundle of paper wicks in 
a pan of oil. When his fire is too large, he 
pushes some of them away and blows them 
out; when too small, he gathers them to- 
gether with his blow-pipe—so regulating his 
flame as deftly as the best workman among 
us. Grouped about him are specimens of 
various other handicrafts, which might lead 
one to suppose him a sort of universal genius; 
but it is simply an indication of the various dif- 
ferent trades and businesses carried on within. 








Next, may be, is anengraver, who cuts dies 
of various kinds, most of which seem stand- 
ard names, or headings, or something of that 
sort. He doesn’t use box-wood, as our en- 
gravers do, but what looks like elm, and not 
very tough elm at that, which he cuts easily 
with his knives. As all Chinese printing is 
done by hand on very soft paper, and there 
are ne fine lines in their characters, the softer 
wood answers every purpose, and is much 
easier to cut. 

From the number of butcher and provis- 
ion shops in Chinatown, it is quite evident 
that, in his way, John Chinaman lives well. 
They appear at almost every step, and all 
seem to be doing a good business. In the 
mornings, every spot of vantage is taken by 
fish dealers, who spread a by no means un- 
inviting display of salt-water game—though 
there may be a few specimens we are not 
accustomed to meet with on our hotel 
menu—and each dealer is surrounded with 
customers, who keep him busy cleaning 
and selling fish as long as his stock holds 
out. 

Later in the day the butchers come in for 
their share of the public patronage. Butcher 
meat apparently means pork; they may 
stretch it to include beef and mutton some- 
times, but there is nothing hereabouts which 
is not plainly pork, except one piece presided 
over by a chap who doesn’t seem to have any- 
thing else in that line; perhaps he is a spe- 
cialist, and deals in beef. When John buys 
smoked provisions he knows what he is get- 
ting. If a ham, he knows it is a ham, be- 
cause it is all there, from hip joint to hoof. 
If a duck, though it may be flattened to the 
thickness, or rather the thinness, of a cigar- 
box lid, it is undeniably a duck, for there is 
the head complete. Fishes are salted and 
dried whole, whether big or little, heads and 
tails complete. Here ashop-keeper has taken 
a large one, split it from end to end, flattened 
it out, salted and dried it, and then, pasting 
his card on it, suspended it for an outward 
and visible sign, and there it hangs, like 
“pisces ” in the almanac— 


Two fish with but a single tail, 
Two mouths that gape as one, 
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This excessive care to avoid all question 
as to the identity of the provisions would 
seem to indicate that at some remote period 
certain quadrupeds had been offered for 
food in lieu of certain other quadrupeds, 
and certain bipeds in place of other bipeds 
held in greater esteem. Be that as it may, 
it certainly looks a little suspicious. 

The native and original costume of John 
Chinaman abounds in elements of the pic- 
turesque, as he indulges in combinations of 
bright blues ard lavenders, old golds and 
such, brightened up with bits of crimson and 
yellow, to say nothing of gold thread, that 
are unique and pleasing; but this is rarely 
met with now, except on very gala occasions, 
and his usual dress is about as unprepossess- 
ing a combination for the artistic eye to 
dwell upon as can well be imagined. Cling- 
ing to the customs of his ancestors, he retains 
his Chinese shoes, but adopts the pantaloons 
of the outside barbarian, quieting his con- 
science for this falling from grace by retain- 
ing the Chinese coats; and again conceding 
to our Western civilization, so far as to top 





his shaven cranium with a felt hat—never 
anything but a felt hat, and always exactly 
the same sort of felt hat: no change, no vari- 
ation; the very spirit of Chinese conservatism 
seems to have infected the hat trade, and 
made all hats for Chinamen in one mold. 

Though the rising generation is not largely 
represented in Chinatown, an occasional 
specimen may be observed, and a more care- 
less, happy-go-lucky little infidel the sun 
doesn’t shine upon. His costume is fre- 
quently—on holidays, for instance—gorgeous 
in the extreme, especially should he belong 
to the better class. A crimson and gold 
skull-cap, profusely embroidered, tops a 
round, chubby, laughing face; and below it 
depends a diminutive queue, composed prin- 
cipally of red silk. His coat is cut in the 
unfailing Chinese fashion, but of fine cloth 
and frequently a bright color, and fastened 
with gold buttons; while breeches of brocade 
satin, blue, yellow, or drab, gathered in at 
the ankles, and turn-up shoes, whose pith 
soles are as white as milk, complete the cos- 
tume of this little oriental swell. 

WILL. BROOKS. 
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Ir has been said by an admirer of the mis- 
sions, “Surely, these men were poets !” 
Shutting one’s eyes to some of the worst fea- 
tures of the mission system, there appears 
much in it that is poetical. In the first 
place, there is always something touching in 
the celibate fatherhood of the priests of the 
Romish Church. The apparent renuncia- 
tion of those ties held dearest by other men, 
in order to have a more paternal regard for 
all humanity from the lowest to the highest, 
appeals directly to our love of benevolence. 
The spectacle of a small nimber of men, 
some of whom certainly were men of ability 
and scholarship, exiling themselves from their 
kind, to spend their lives in contact with a 
race whom it was impossible in a life-time 
to bring anywhere near their level, excites 
our sympathy and commendation. 





When we behold the spots they selected 
for their establishments, from the broad 
Santa Clara Valley and picturesque San 
Rafael to San Carmelo by the sea and San 
Antonio in the mountains, and all the other 
choice and beautiful locations, we accredit 
them with that love of the beautiful which 
is a large ingredient in poetry. There is 
poetry, too, in the perfected scheme of the 
mission: the order, obedience, and plenty of 
the establishment; the peaceful lives of the 
Indian families settled about the stately mis- 
sion, with its bell-towers uttering hour by 
hour the well-understood command—to 
prayers, to meals, to work, and again to 
prayers. The imagination, which delights 
in the mysterious, finds stimulus in regard- 
ing the only half-understood thoughts and 
motives of the subjugated race; their simple, 
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native sports, and their wonder at the bolder 
and ruder amusements of their Spanish mas- 
ters. The /ou/ ensemble was picturesque and 
pleasing; the inside history had its shadowy 
passages; buta picture must have both light 
and shadow. 

After the first attempt and failure of the 
government to secularize the missions, the 
rule of the Fathers was not again interfered 
with for many years; and in the mean time 
each establishment had prospered according 
to its location, number of laborers, and man- 
agement. In 1802, the mission Indians 
numbered altogether fifteen thousand five 
hundred and sixty-two; the highest number 
at any place being fifteen hundred and fifty- 
nine (at San Diego), and the lowest (at 
Santa Cruz), four hundred and thirty-seven. 
The whole number of whites and persons 
of mixed blood in California did not exceed 
thirteen hundred, Thirty years later, the 
number of mission Indians had not great- 
ly increased, the whole being put down 
at between eighteen and nineteen thousand. 
This fact shows little natural increase, a fear- 
ful mortality, or many escapes. Probably 
all these causes operated to keep their num- 
ber down. 

In 1827 the Mission of San Diego em- 
braced the Ranchos of Santa Monica, Santa 
Ysabel, San Jose del Valle, San Diegnito, end 
Paguay-—some being grain and others stock 
farms. Yet such was the fear of the wild 
Indians that nearly up to this time the 
whites lived in the presidio, and their labor 
without the walls was performed under its 
guns, few houses being erected outside. 
The presidio had thirty pieces of cannon, and 
a stone magazine for powder. In 1835 the 
pueblo was organized, and not long after, in 
a petty revclution, the troops marched away 
to Los Angeles, and never returned. No 
garrison was kept up after about 1837, and 
the cannon were scattered in the frequent 
governmental troubles; When Fremont 
came filibustering, a few years later, the in- 
habitants of San Diego sunk the remainder, 
with one exception, in the bay or the sloughs. 
The exception was a cannon made at Manila, 
in 1783, which Don Miguel de Pedroreno 


contrived to secrete, and which now occu- 
pies a place on the plaza of that town. 

The Mission of San Diego was irrigated 
by means of an aqueduct, which brought the 
water of the river from a reservoir several 
miles away. This conduit had to be carried 
three miles through a main ravine, keeping 
the right bank of the stream, and crossing 
numerous lateral ravines. To overcome 
these difficulties, stone foundations were 
built to support it across these places. The 
aqueduct itself was made of gravel and cem- 
ent, with sides. of bricks eighteen inches 
square inclining outward, giving two feet of 
surface to the water at top, and one foot in 
depth. The dam was of solid stone, two hun- 
dred and forty-four feet in length, and thir- 
teen feet thick and high, resting upon a bed 
of granite across the San Diego River. 

At the mission was a well twenty-four feet 
deep, ten feet in diameter, with two drifts, 
twenty-five and thirty feet in length, termi- 
nating at small living springs. With this sup- 
ply of water, the orchards, gardens, fountains, 
and fields were furnished amply. 

At San Diego, wine, aguadiente, and 
olive oil were made for export. Before 
1836, wine was worth from sixteen to twenty- 
five dollars a barrel; aguadiente, which was 
a kind of cognac, very agreeable and very 
volatile and intoxicating, brought fifty dol- 
lars. Aguadiente, however, was chiefly made 
at Los Angeles. Olive oil was worth a dol- 
lar and a quarter a gallon. Hides were 
worth two dollars each, on the beach, where 
American trading vessels came to buy them, 
paying sometimes in goods, though the Mexi- 
can government had interdicted trade with 
foreigners. Tallow brought six cents a 
pound, and both hides and tallow were 
plenty. In 1800, thirty years after the first 
mission was founded, San Diego had only 
six hundred cattle, about as many sheep, and 
more horses. ,It raised three thousand 
bushels of wheat, and two thousand of bar- 
ley. 

In another thirty years the increase was 
so great that herds of horses were driven 
into the sea, because the feed of the country 





was insufficient for so many, and cattle were 
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slaughtered by thousands for their hides and 
tallow only. Perhaps the hight of pros- 
perity at San Diego and the oldest missions 
was attained about 1825 or 1830. Then 
San Diego produced six thousand /fanegas 
(about one hundred pounds) of wheat; an 
equal amount of maize; sixty barrels of 
wine and brandy ; large quantities of cotton 
and woolen goods; with leather and soap— 
which were exported, with the deduction 
of the amount consumed at the mission or 
sold to the presidio. Beans, peas, and veg- 
etables, with maize, constituted the food of 
the Indians; hence the wheat and a large 
proportion of the other products were a sur- 
plus. 

Of the returns of this production the 
Indians were allowed a little cheap clothing 
and a few trifles. One naturally inquires 
what became of the money? For the gov- 
ernment did not get it; while the Pious Fund 
supported the missionaries. A great deal 
of it was spent in church furniture, pictures, 
books, bells, table service, costly vestments, 
and what not. The Mission of Santa Cruz, 
never so rich as some others, possessed, 
it was said, twenty-five or thirty thousand 
dollars’ worth of silver and gold plate. 

What ‘is here noted of San Diego was 
true of all the missions, in different degrees. 
San Francisco Solano, the youngest and 
most northerly, had, in 1834, three thou- 
sand cattle and fifteen hundred Indians. 
Between 1837 and 1842, in what is now 
Sonoma and Napa counties, sixty thousand 
Indians are reputed to have died by an 
epidemic. So rapidly and in such numbers 
did they perish that they could not be 
buried, and were thrown together into large 
pits. For this and for other reasons the 
number of mission Indians at Solano was 
reduced in the latter year to seventy. 

At Santa Clara, in 1823, there were 
branded, of one year’s increase, twenty-two 
thousand four hundred calves. The mission 
owned seventy-four thousand head of full- 
grown cattle, four hundred and seven yokés 
of work-oxen, eighty-two thousand sheep, 
eighteen hundred and ninety trained horses, 
four thousand two hundred and thirty-five 





mares, seven hundred and_ twenty-five 
mules, one thousand hogs, and twelve 
thousand dollars’ worth of goods. The 
houses of the Indians formed five streets, 
and were more comfortable than at any of 
the missions. Inthe orchards were peaches, 
apricots, pears, apples, figs, and vines. And 
here, as elsewhere, the priest had his guard 
of a corporal and six soldiers. As before 
mentioned, the earthquake of 1812 injured 
the church, which was long and lofty and 
profusely decorated. Ten years later anoth- 
er earthquake made it unsafe, and it was tak- 
en down. In 1825-26 the present church 
was built, several hundred yards south-west 
of the former one. 

In 1825 the Mission of San Francisco de 
Asis, or Dolores, the least imposing in ap- 
pearance of any of the older missions; 
owned seventy-six thousand head of cattle, 
nearly a thousand tamed horses, over eight 
hundred mules, seventy-nine thousand sheep, 
two thousand hogs, four hundred and fifty- 
eight yokes of working oxen, eighteen thou- 
sand bushels of wheat and barley, thirty-five 
thousand dollars in merchandise, and twenty- 
five thousand dollars in cash. A comfort- 
able amount of property to be controlled by 
one or two individuals who had no use for 
it! 

At Santa Cruz there was great prosper- 
ity, notwithstanding some drawbacks from 
the character of the Indians. The'church 
tower contained nine bells, that cost 
nearly four thousand dollars. Its inside 
walls were decorated with paintings, and it 
had a large amount of plate. The mission 
property at Santa Cruz was valued, in 1834, 
at a few hundreds over ninety-seven thou- 
sand dollars. Its Indians were as well cared 
for as any. It had a large house for unmar- 
ried women, widows, and girls, it being the 
custom of the Fathers to seclude these, to 
prevent the immoral attacks of the whites 
and half-castes. These recluses were taught 
weaving and other suitable industries. Boys 
with fine voices were taught singing and 
trained for church services. There still 
exist some of these scores written in large 
characters—the Latin. syllables distinctly 
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‘formed, to be read at a distance in class, or 
on public occasions. The meaning of these 
Latin chants could hardly have been com- 
prehended; but they sounded just as sweet- 
ly in the soft, rich, native voices—for in this 
respect the Indians of this Coast are well 
endowed. 5 

But affairs had not always gone well at 
Santa Cruz. In 1812 the Indians treacher- 
ously murdered Fathér Quintana, seizing 
him on his return at night from visiting the 
sick, strangling him, and carrying his body 
tohis house and putting it in his bed—his as- 
sociate being absent. This murder was not 
found out for years, when at last a mayor- 
domo, stopping over night at New-Year’s 
Point, chanced to hear a private conversation 
between two Indians, by which he learned all 
about the circumstances of its perpetration. 
Thus the hatred that seethed beneath re- 
puted Christianization sometimes found ex- 
pression. 

Only a few years ago, in 1875, there died 
an Indian who was baptized by Father 
Isadora Salazar in 1792, of whom the 
register says that he was forty years of age 
when baptized, and named Justiniano Roxas 
by his godfather, Franceasa Flores. What a 
history could not that Indian have written, 
could he have written at all, of how things 
went at Santa Cruz from the time of its 
founding to the period of its destruction ! 

What has been said of the prosperity of 
the northern missions was equally true of 
those between Santa Cruz and San Diego. 
All had their thousands of cattle and horses, 
their grain fields, gardens, orchards, and 
manufactories. In 1834 San Luis Rey had 
eighty thousand cattle and ten thousand 
horses; San Gabriel over a hundred thou- 
sand cattle and twenty thousand horses ; 
San Juan Capistrano almost as many as 
San Luis Rey. At San Luis Obispo the 
Indians made good woolen and fine cotton 
fabrics. At Capistrano the annual return of 
the fields and orchards was ten thousand 
Jfanegas of corn and oil, and five hundred 
barrels of wine and brandy. At this mission 
there were two thousand Indians, and the 
gardens and grounds covered eighty acres. 





Considering the number of laborers, the 
returns were moderate. But then there 
were but the most simple methods of farm- 
ing in use. A plow was but a piece of 
wood cut from the tree, having a sharp point 
in front made of iron. The handle was a 
branch of the wood cut toa convenient length. 
A long, raised, wooden tongue passed between 
the oxen, and was fastened to ¢heir horns. 
It took a great deal of this gentle tickling of 
the earth to make it yield a harvest. Many 
yokes of oxen dragged their rustic plows 
back and forth, and across at right angles, 
until the ground was in order. 

At Soledad, agriculture was the pride of 
the Father in charge. In 1819 the yield 
from twenty-eight bushels of seed wheat 
was thirty-four hundred bushels. The or- 
chard contained a thousand trees. Water 
was brought fifteen miles in an aqueduct 
which was made to irrigate twenty thousand 
acres. Six miles away, in a gorge of the 
mountains, was the vineyard where Padre 
Seria raised some of the finest grapes in 
California. 

But it was at San Antonio, on the east 
side of the Santa Lucia Mountains, pretty 
well up, where the climate was cold in win- 
ter and hot in summer, that the best grapes 
were raised, and excellent pears, peaches, 
figs, and olives. The lands of San Antonio 
were a hundred and forty-four miles in cir- 
cumference, inclu ding seven ranchos, with a 
farm-house and chapel on each. Water was 
conducted twenty miles in paved trenches, 
for irrigation, and this mission boasted a 
grist-mill, such as it was. In 1822 it owned 
nearly fifty-two thousand cattle, eighteen hun- 
dred tame horses, three thousand mares, five 
hundred yokes of oxen, six hundred mules, 
forty-eight thousand sheep, and a thousand 
hogs. The mission buildings of San 
Antonio were inclosed in a square twelve 
hundred feet long on each side, walled with 
adobes; and the vineyard and garden had 
each an adobe wall covered with tiles to 
protect it from the weather. The buildings 
were of brick, with an arched corridor, like 
that of Santa Barbara and the best of the 
missions. 
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These corridors, which added so much to 
the comfortable appearance, as well as to 
the architectural dignity and beauty, of the 
structures, had also another use, furnishing 
accommodations—shelter and seats—for the 
spectators at the Sunday-afternoon amuse- 
ments, the bull-fights and feats of horseman- 
ship. For after the second generation of 
converts, and the secure establishment of the 
missions, with neighboring pueblos and _pre- 
sidios, and a considerable population of 
mixed blood, it was not all work and devo- 
tion at the missions, as the following, by 
an American visitor of 1829, will illustrate. 
The Christmas festivities were being cele- 
brated. “At an early hour illuminations 
commenced, fireworks were set off, and all 
was rejoicing. The church bells rang mer- 
rily, and long before the time of mass the 
pathways leading to the presidio were enliv- 
ened by crowds hurrying to devotions. I 
accompanied Don Jose Antonio, who pro- 
cured for me a stand where I could see 
distinctly everything that took place. The 
mass commenced, Padre Vicente de Oliva 
officiated, and at the conclusion of the 
mysterious ‘ sacrificio,’ he produced a small 
image representing the infant Savior, which 
he held in his hands for all who chose to 
approach and kiss. After this, the tinkling 
of the guitar was heard without, the body of 
the church was cleared, and immediately 
commenced the harmonious sounds of a 
choir of voices. The characters entered in 
procession, adorned with appropriate cos- 
tume, and bearing banners. 
six females representing shepherdesses, 
three men, and a boy. One of the men 
personated Lucifer, one a hermit, and the 
other Bartolo, a lazy vagabond, whilst the 
boy represented the archangel Gabriel. - The 
story of their performance is partially drawn 
from the Bible, and commences with the an- 
gel’s appearance to the shepherds, his account 
of the birth of our Savior, and exhortation to 
them to repair to the scene of the manger. 
Lucifer appears among them, and endeavors 
to prevent the prosecution of their journey. 
His influence and temptations are about 
to succeed, when Gabriel again appears, and 


There were 





frustrates their effect. A dialogue is then 
carried on, of considerable length, relative to 
the attributes of the Deity, which ends in 
the submission of Satan. The whole is inter- 
spersed with songs and incidents that seem 
better adapted to the stage than the church. 
For several days this theatrical representation 
is exhibited at the principal houses, and the 
performers, at the conclusion of the play, are 
entertained with refreshments. The boys 
take an enthusiastic part in the performance, 
and follow about, from house to house, per- 
fectly enraptured with the comicalities of 
the hermit and Bartolo.” . 

The Fathers showed their knowledge of 
the requirements of human nature by mixing 
up elements of the ludicrous and amusing 
with the celebration of their religious festi- 
vals. Thus they drew the young, and soft- 


ened the asperities of the aged or skeptical. 
This spectacle took place at San Diego, 
under the direction of one of the most 
noted of the Padres. 

San Luis Rey, in the Santa Margarita 
Valley, the most splendid of the missions, 


had, in 1827, two thousand six hundred and 
eighty-six Indians under its management, 
and cattle and sheep in proportion. It 
owned the ranchos of San Margarita, Los 
Flores, Pala, and Agua Caliente, besides 
others. At Pala and Santa Margarita were 
fine vineyards, olive and peach orchards; 
the neighboring tract of Pauma being used 
to graze oxen. The gardens were beautiful. 
In 1874, sixty olive trees were still standing, 
planted by Father Antonio Peyri, its first 
pastor, and director for thirty-four years. 
The church, which was cruciform, was 
constructed of a conglomerate of burnt tiles, 
adobes, and bowlders. The church and 
buildings extended over six acres, in the 
form of a parallelogram, occupying an iso- 
lated knoll on the south bank of the San 
Luis Rey River, about forty miles north of 
San Diego. A wall inclosed the eminence 
on which the mission stood, including a 
tract of fifty-six acres. The court of three 
acres was surrounded byan arched colonnade, 
giving that air of grandeur which distinguish- 


| es the arch and pillar in Roman architecture. 
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Peyri was a man of a robust form, cheerful 
temper, possessed of energy and capacity, 
and that benevolence which attached his in- 
feriors to him as to a real father. 

On the secularization of the missions, 
Peyri, it is asserted by Catholic historians, 
was expelled from San Luis Rey, which he 
had made wealthy by his skill and energy in 
management, with only sufficient means to 
take him from the country. But his mayor- 
domo relates that he carried with him ten 
kegs of silver dollars, which passed on 
board the ship as aguadiente, the secret be- 
ing kept by this faithful servant. It is also 
related of him that the Indians of his 
mission were not informed of his departure ; 
but learning that he had really gone to the 
port with the intention of quitting the coun- 
try, a large number followed, wishing to 
bring him back. Some. of them sprang 


into the water, and four were taken on 
board the vessel, whom he took to Rome to 
be educated, and one of whom became a 
priest. 

It is said that the Indians preserved a 


painting of him which was left at San Luis 
Rey, before which his neophytes knelt to say 
their prayers. But the good influences of 
their adopted religion forsook the San Luis 
converts a few years afterwards, when the 
mission Indians treacherously fell upon and 
murdered, at the Pauma rancho, eleven Cal- 
ifornians who had been living amongst them 
on terms of as great confidence as was 
possible—said confidence being modified by 
caution, as the quotation here given will 
exemplify. ‘The well-known Manuelito Cota 
was supposed to be at the head of the 
movement. He knocked at the door of the 
ranch-house, and was admitted by Don Jose 
Alvarado, against the protest of the others, he 
having always been considered friendly. 
The Indians rushed in, seized the victims, 
took them to a place between Potrero and 
Agua Caliente, and put them to death in the 
most cruel manner.” 

“This is another proof,” says the writer, 
“‘of the fierce character that the Indians of 
the missions are capable of assuming, in 
addition to many instances in their history 





since 1833, when, to a great extent, they 
were freed from religious control.” The 
object of the bloody deed seems to have 
been that of plunder, for they drove off the 
stock of several owners collected at this 
famous grazing ground. But who knows 
what instinct of revenge on those of Span- 
ish blood may have given fierceness to their 
murderous propensities? 

Six years after the manumission of the 
Indians, an American traveler was at Mon- 
terey, and met a convert of Carmelo. He 
describes him thus: A mud hut, a few beau- 
tiful fields, a number of tame cows, a few 
goats, flocks of fowls, and a dozen dogs. 
The Indian called “Esquire,” brown, flat- 
nosed, broad-cheeked. His head was bare, 
his leathern pants full of holes and glazed 
with grease, his blanket in tatters. He stood 
giggling, squinting, changing from one leg to 
the other. His wife hobbled out, as blind as 
a fire-dog, and decrepit with years and hard 
labor. Dr. B referred to the fact that 
formerly he owned more land than now. 
At that he took fire, and went into a disser- 
tation, the substance of which was that the 
Padres had taken possession of the valley 
many years before, taught the Indians to 
work and pray, given some of his lands to 
other Indians, and when the civil trouble 
began had abandoned the country, taking 
away bags of money, and leaving destitute 
the Indians who earned it. “There,” said 
he, “is all they have left me of my wife. 
She worked hard and is blind; and these 
little fields are ali they left me of my broad 
lands.” Notwithstanding their degradation, 
they had a sense of wrong suffered, and in- 
justice done to them. 

Let us glance at one or two more mis- 
sions: Santa Barbara, which was important 
as being near a presidio. In 1823, thirty- 
nine years after its founding, a new church 
was completed, which had been several 
years in building by Fathers Ripoli and Vic- 
toria, entirely of sandstone. The timbers 
used in its construction were all brought 
over the San Marcos Mountains, hauled by 
oxen from the celebrated Black Cajion 
country. Padre Victoria was a_ natural 
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architect, with the artistic sense considerably 
developed. He designed many statues for 
the adornment of the church, which were 
cut of stone by the Indians under his direc- 
tion. Double bell-towers and a richly 
ornamented facade gave this edifice an 
imposing appearance. Rows of pillars set 
in the front wall relieved its great breadth. 
Six years after it was finished, it is thus de- 
scribed by a traveling Yankee: “The stone 
church, with its two towers and extensive 
wing, its artificial clock, tiled roofs, arched 
corridor, and majestic fountain, was before 
us, On the right were the various buildings 
for superintendents, a guard-house, tannery, 
and a dilapidated grist-mill; on the left the 
spacious garden, with its fruit trees and 
flowers, and several rows of low buildings. 
Father Antonio Jimeno, the missionary, re- 
ceived us in a small but tastefully arranged 
apartment, the-floor of which was of colored 
cement, and the walls painted and hung 
round with pictures of saints. Two or 
three sofas, a long table and bookcase, com- 
prised its furniture. He welcomed us kind- 
ly, and after a short conversation we walked 
into the fatio, or square, where carpenters, 
saddlers, and shoe-makers were at work, and 
young girls spinning and preparing wool for 
the loom. We next entered the vestry, 
which was carpeted and hung round with 
looking-glasses and fine paintings. Adjoin- 
ing this was a small but convenient dressing- 
room, where were arranged the numerous 
dresses and ornaments used in the church 
services, some of rich and the most costly 
description. From this a door led into the 
church, where we beheld a gorgeous display 
of banners, paintings, images, and crucifixes 
of gold and silver. The musicians attached 
to the choir were practicing, and played some 
very fine airs: rather unsuitable, however, 
to the place. It was not unusual, both there 
and at the churches of the other missions, 
to hear during mass the most lively dancing 
tunes. Another door of the church opened 
upon the cemetery, where were buried the 
deceased Christians of the mission and pre- 
sidio, surrounded by a thick wall, and having 
in one corner the charnel house, crowded 
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with a ghastly array of skulls and bones. 
In the rear, from a slight elevation, might be 
seen large fields of wheat and corn, and 
the little valleys among the hills filled with 
fruit and vegetable gardens. A foaming 
stream rushes down the mountain, from 
which is carried, in an open aqueduct along 
the brow of the hill, a supply of water for 
a spacious reservoir of beautiful masonry.” 

But the richest of all the missions was 
San Gabriel, which, in the hight of its opu- 
lence, had three thousand Indians, a hun- 
dred and five thousand head of cattle, 
twenty thousand horses, and forty thousand 
sheep; and which produced annually twenty 
thousand /fanegas of grain, and five hun- 
dred barrels of wine and brandy. On its 
twenty-four ranchos, two hundred oxen and 
several hundred Indians were employed in 
tillage. In its treasury, at the time of its 
secularization, were a hundred thousand 
piastres’, and in the warehouse two hundred 
thousand francs’, worth of European mer- 
chandise. 

All this wealth did not come by indulging 
the Indians in idleness. Much of it came 
from the unsparing use of the slave-driver’s 
whip. The mission had already a good be- 
ginning, when there came to its management 
a man described as being of ‘powerful 
mind, ambitious as powerful, and cruel as 
ambitious”—Jose Maria Salvadea. Before 
he came, flour was made by hand, in mor- 
tars. He erected a grist-mill, and later, a 
saw-mill. The grist-mill was a slow affair, 
the revolving stone being on the upper end 
of a vertical shaft, and the water-wheel on 
the lower, so that the mill-stone turned only 
as fast as the wheel. But it was better than 
making flour in mortars, and was, besides, 
the first, the pioneer, mill of California, and 
was built about 1819 or 1820. 

_Salvadea planted vineyards and orchards, 
made cactus fences around the fields, and 
hedges of rose-bushes, set out trees in the 
patio, brought water from a long distance for 
irrigation, and improved and beautified every- 
where. The Indians were divided into 
trades, and a thorough organization of la- 
bor effected. Under his mayor-domo were 
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Indian alcaldes. Salvadea’s system of ap- 
pointing was to put the laziest Indians in 
office, because they took more pleasure in mak- 
ing the others work than the industrious ones. 
They carried a wand to denote authority, and 
also a whip of rawhide braided, as thick as 
a man’s wrist, and ten feet in length. Thus 
armed, they acted as overseers of gangs, and 
used the goad at pleasure. 

Salvadea did not believe in giving the In- 
dians finery, and had their clothing made of 
the roughest serge, which provoked skin dis- 
eases. If they ran away from this intoler- 
able condition, he sent the soldiers after 
them, had them flogged and put in irons. 
If the Indian women destroyed the unborn 
children of white fathers, they had their 
heads shaved, were flogged every day for fif- 
teen days, wore irons on their feet for three 
months, and were obliged to appear at church 
every Sunday, and sit on the steps leading up 
to the altar, with a painted wooden image of 
a child in their arms. Married couples who 
did not live in harmony were chained to- 


gether by the leg until they were glad to as- 


sume more affectionate behavior. Nor did 
conjurers fare any better. Their heathen 
practices were punished by coupling together, 
hard work, and flogging. Indeed, flogging 
was the daily event at San Gabriel; and 
other kinds of barbarity, worthy of the days 
of the Inquisition, are said to have been re- 
sorted to, to keep in complete subjection the 
Indian converts. 

That a race so numerous should have suc- 
cumbed to such treatment, is a confession of 
its mental weakness and utter abjectness. 
An occasional revolt or murder exhibited 
the feeling they had not the courage or per- 
sistency to elevate into a sentiment of patri- 
otism. About 1834, there was an insurrec- 
tion at a subordinate mission of San Gabriel, 
in the valley of the Santa Ana, at the foot of 
the San Bernardino Mountains, when the 
place was destroyed, and never restored ; 
but these occurrences were comparatively rar 
during the rule of the Padres. . 

With all his cruelty to the Indians, Salva- 
dea had a reputation for hospitality and cour- 
tesy to his own race, his equals, or strangers. 





These were always welcomed to comfortable 
quarters, a fine table, the use of riding horses, 
and like conveniences. The bill of fare at 
dinner at San Gabriel included a half-dozen 
courses, fruit and sweet-meats, tea, coffee, 
and cigaritos. It was served by the best- 
looking and most alert of the Indian boys, 
in order that nothing might mar the general 
agreeableness of the occasion. 

Under Salvadea’s management the mis- 
sion grew rich and powerful. Thirty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of goods were purchased 
at one time, and Salvadea aspired to make 
still greater improvements than any yet at- 
tempted in California. He had even gone 
so far as to purchase iron railing for fencing 
his extensive vineyards and gardens, when his 
superior, fearing the vaulting ambition of this 
merchant priest would leap into his place, 
perhaps, ordered him to Capistrano, and 
broke his heart or turned his reason, which 
is the only form of heart-break of which Sal- 
vadea was capable. 

One cannot but feel pity for the disap- 
pointed man, torn away from all his successful 
labors by envy and jealousy. For, cruel as 
he was towards those who labored for him, 
and small the patience he had with Indian 
vices and indolence, he did more for the ad- 
vancement of those to whom advancement 
was possible, if any such there were, than 
many kinder men. He studied and mas- 
tered the Indian language, reducing it to 
grammatical rules. He translated the church 
service into it, and preached his sermons in 
it, to make sure that they understood the 
faith they professed. It all did no good. 
The Indians believed as little as before, and 
those who came after him failed to imitate 
his example. In 1829, Salvadea, aged and 
wrecked in intellect, was living in seclusion 
at San Juan Capistrano, with another aged 
friar, Padre Geronimo Boscana. He died 
soon after, as did also Boscana—he who 
said the Indians deceived their teachers 
when they professed to believe. Capistrano 
was even then falling to decay, through lack 
of interest in the Indians, or energy to carry 
on a large establishment. 


Not so San Gabriel. The successor of 
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Salvadea was Father Jose Sanchez, described 
as possessing a kind, generous, and lively 
disposition. Liberal to the needy of what- 
ever creed, indulgent to the Indians, he 
was always surrounded by a multitude of ad- 
miring friends. He was a man of energy, 
too, who encouraged enterprises, even of the 
American adventurers who from 1826 to 
1836 often appeared in small parties, on one 
pretense or another, at the door of his mis- 
sion. Heassisted a number of them to build 
a schooner for hunting sea-otter in 1831. 
He owned a brig, too, which carried on 
commerce with Mexican ports. San Gabriel 
was one of the last of the missions to give 
way to the new order of things, and very un- 
willingly accepted its inevitable doom. 

As mentioned in a previous paragraph, it 
was the original intention of the Spanish 
government to secularize the missions after 
a certain time, and that the property acquired 
should be distributed among the Indians, 
who were presumed to have become compe- 
tent to accept the charge. But this expecta- 


tion proving fallacious, they were suffered to 


remain under the rule of the missions as long 
as California was subject to Spain, though 
the extinction of the missions was decreed 
by the Cortes in 1813. As soon as the 
Spanish yoke had been cast off, discharged 
soldiers in California, who could occupy land 
only by permission of the missionaries who 
controlled it all, began clamoring for a divis- 
ion of the mission lands, as originally intended 
by the Spanish government; and in 1824 
the Mexican Congress passed a general colo- 
nization law, and sent a governor to Califor- 
nia to enforce it. 

Temporal direction was taken from the 
priests, who were inclined to resist the inter- 
ference. Those who were rebellious were 
expelled, and the salaries of all were dis- 
continued. But the results were not what 
the government anticipated. The Indians, 
freed from restraint, were sunk in vice and 
dissipation. Ranchos and missions were 
plundered, and the lives of the Fathers 
sometimes threatened. Only one pueblo 
was established, when the law was rescinded, 
and the Indians remanded to the care of 





the Padres, whose arrearages were paid, and 
affairs progressed as before. ; 

The colonization law provided that from 
the common mass of mission property 
should be “provided the subsistence of the 
missionary, the pay of the steward (or agent 
appointed by the Governor) and other ser- 
vants, the expenses of religious worship, 
schools, and other matters of cleanliness or 
ornament. 

“The missionary minister shall select the 
place which suits him best for his dwelling, 
and that of his attendants and servants; he 
is also to be provided with furniture and 
necessary utensils. 

“The library, holy vestments, and furni- 
ture of the church shall be in charge of the 
missionary ministers, under the responsibil- 
ity of the person who officiates as a sexton 
(and whom the said Father shall select), who 
shall be paid a reasonable salary. 

“Inventories shall be made of all the 
properties of each mission, with a proper 
separation and explanation of each descrip- 
tion; of the books, charges, and dates of 
all sorts of papers; of the credits liquidated 
and unliquidated, with their respective re- 
marks and explanations; of which a return 
shall be made to the supreme government. 
Whilst the regulation is being carried into 
operation the missionaries are forbidden to 
kill cattle in any large numbers, except so 
far as is usually required for the subsistence 
of the neophytes, without waste.” 

The amount of land given to each Indian 
family, by the law, was not more than four 
hundred yards in length and breadth, nor 
less than one hundred. Sufficient land for 
watering their cattle was to be common. 
The priests and converts might select the 
locations. 

To be deposed from the absolute owner- 
ship and management of the missions, and 
reduced to the necessity of conforming to 
these laws, was a bitter humiliation to the men 
who had helped to build them up. To 
make matters worse, the government made 
grants of land to settlers, who, as a matter of 
course, had choice of the best. 
vain, however, to protest. 


It was in 
The government 
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reminded the Fathers that the intention 
always had been to secularize the missions, 
and convert them into pueblos, as soon as 
the Indians were sufficiently civilized. The 
Fathers pointed out the fact that they 
had not yet arrived at that condition. Then 
the government said, Why are they not ? and 
hinted that no signs could be perceived that 
they ever would be. And so the struggle 
went on. 

Exasperated beyond measure, some of 
the Fathers became revengeful, and hastened 
to destroy, as they had heretofore labored to 
build up. It is said that in 1834 the mis- 
sions owned four hundred thousand cattle. 
Up to this time cattle had been killed just 
sufficiently to feed the Indians and keep the 
increase within limits. Now, in spite of the 
law to the contrary, at several of the mis- 
sions contracts were let for slaughtering 
them on shares, for the hides and tallow. 
Vacqueros threw them with the lasso, the 
knife was put to their throats, the hides torn 
off while the flesh still quivered, and stretch- 
ed upon the ground to dry. There were 
not vessels enough in the country to hold 
the tallow, which was run into pits dug in 
the earth. 

The practice was followed at San Gabriel, 
where, in 1831, Sanchez had died of vexa- 
tion at the state of the missions. The olive 
and other orchards were cut down, build- 
ings dismantled, and what was_perish- 
able used for fuel. Even the vineyards 
would have been torn up, but the Indians 
refused. The destruction was not all due to 
revenge. The government administrators, 
whom the Fathers only anticipated, appro- 
priated whatever was left, and between these 
and the manumitted Indians, ruin and 
desolation rapidly took the place of thrift 
and plenty. 

Yet, even after affairs had come to this 
pass, the government twice temporarily re- 
stored to the Fathers their ancient charge; 
but the old order of things had passed 
away, and could never be revived. In 1833 
so many priests had quitted the country 
that it was found necessary to send ten new 
ministers from Mexico, who were given the 





more northerly missions. The active and 
robust men, like Peyri, seized upon enough 
to make them comfortable, and escaped to 
some college in Mexico or Eurone. The 
old and weak often suffered from want; the 
officials of the government, on one pretense 
or another, having stripped them of every- 
thing, withholding sometimes even the ra- 
tions that were allowed them by law. 

Father Seria, a pious and excellent man, 
died at La Soledad, of general want and 
wretchedness, while officiating at mass, At 
San Luis Obispo, Father Ramon Abella Arre- 
gonais slowly perished at his post, with no 
bed but a hide, no cup but a horn, and no 
food but a little beef dried in the sun. 
About the same time the founder of San 
Rafael died at his post. 

In 1842 Father Oliva still remained at 
San Diego, but had only one small farm 
left from which to support five hundred 
Indians. In eight years the number of 
Indians at the missions had dwindled from 
about thirty thousand, according to Catholic 
writers, to between four and five thousand; 
the cattle from four hundred and twenty- 
four thousand to twenty-eight thousand; 
horses from sixty-two thousand five hundred 
to three thousand eight hundred; other 
stock from three hundred and twenty-one 
thousand five hundred to thirty-one thou- 
sand six hundred. 

In 1842 half the missions were in ruin 
and deserted. Three years later ten of 
them were sold at auction, except the 
churches, curates’ houses, school-houses, 
and municipal buildings of the pueblos, into 
which they were converted. In 1846 others 
were sold. <A few were rented, and four of 
the most northern were left in charge of 
priests. To understand the devastation, it is 
necessary to know familiarly the history of 
the petty revolutions which made first one 
and then another master of the situation; 
and the system of rapine and reward which 
enabled every new ruler to grant lands and 
confiscate live stock for the use of his favor- 
ites. Some of the early American adven- 
turers became thereby possessed of valuable 
estates, whose titles the lawyers of San 
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Francisco have been a quarter of a century 
in learning to understand. The intimate 
history of these transactions must be inter- 
esting to know. 

General Vallejo became possessed of the 
property of San Rafael and San Francisco 
Solano. The church at the latter place 
was taken down to furnish material for his 
mansion. To Castro, the prefect of Mon- 
terey, was allotted the property of San Juan 
Bautista. Isaac Graham, an American, 
became possessed of the buildings, live 
stock, and vineyards of Our Lady of Sole- 
dad. Discharged soldiers received grants 
of from ten to twenty square leagues. In 
1848, Colonel J. D. Stephenson leased the 
mission of San Diego to Philip Crossthwaite, 
who took his family there to live. They 
found the priests’ house and offices in a 
comfortable condition, and found there box- 
es full of costly vestments, chalices, and 
church furniture. A large library, in Latin, 
Spanish, and French, and containing a num- 
ber of illuminated manuscripts, was found 
in good order; and on the walls some valu- 
able paintings. There were eighty head of 
neat-cattle, fifty horses, and three hundred 
sheep left upon the land. The following 
year, in his absence, Major H——— took pos- 
session of the place with his infantry. He 
sold the stock at auction ; and some parties 
unknown carried off the other property. 
This completed the sack of San Diego. 

San Juan Capistrano was granted to John 
Forster, an Englishman, who came to Cali- 
fornia in 1832, and married in San Diego. 
He entered upon stock-raising in 1844, re- 
stored the mission garden, and dwelt in the 
priests’ house; thus preserving something of 
the former beauty of the place. 

In contemplating all this ruin, one hardly 
knows whom most t) pity nor whom most to 
blame. The design of the Spanish govern- 
ment, of holding Upper California by settle- 
ment, was carried out by the help of the 
missionaries, who could not have remained 
in the country without the protection of the 
soldiery. So far, the obligation seems to 
be mutual. But while the government was 
at a good deal of expense to sustain the 





missions, the missions returned nothing to 
the government, and actually appropriated 
the whole coast country from San Diego to 
Solano, so that even the discharged soldiers 
could not find farms without trespassing on 
the lands of some mission. The Mexican 
government when hard pressed for money 
helped itself to the Pious Fund, and drew 
on the missions for supplies for the presidios. 
The church historians bring in the following 
bill against the rulers of Mexico and Cali- 
fornia : 


Neglecting to pay the annual income of 
the Pious Fund from 1811 to 1818, and 
from 1828 to 1831 
Money confiscated in 1806 
Money forcibly seized in the mint in 1827.. 78,000 
Articles supplied to presidios............. 272,000 
Estates confiscated by the Congress of 
Jalisco 
Interest on these sums 
Interest on Pious Fund during four years 
when it was paid into the National 
treasury 
Sale of the Fund in 1842 to the mercantile 
firm of Barrio & Rubio 


$13,800,000 


This is the claim the church makes against 
the Mexican government. Except in the 
case of the Pious Fund and other donations 
to the missions, it is not clear that the claim 
is a good one. The property accumulated 
by the sixty years of toil of the Indians be- 
longed, in equity, to them, and was to have 
been theirs had the poor wretches been able 
ever to become gents de raison (reasonable 
beings), or anything better than destios. The 
millions they earned were never paid to them. 
If this had been done, they would not have 
known what to do with it. 

If the government should choose to bring 
in a bill for the expenses it was at for sol- 
diers and other matters, and for rent of the 
whole coast of California for over half a cen- 
tury, the balance might be on the other side. 
Mexico did not realize much from her colo- 
nization efforts in California; for no sooner 
was the country really colonized than it 
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passed into the hands of the Americans. It 
was alla sad piece of business, regard it from 
what point you will, except the romantic one, 
which gilds everything a century old with a 
golden aura. Sad, that so much labor should 
be expended only to enslave a numerous and 
helpless race, and convert good, pious men 
into traders. 

We are not called upon to defend the 
Mexican authorities; but they were not so 
much to blame. The system had to be 
broken up, sooner or later. The Padres 
would never have consented; it was as well 
to begin in one year as another. 

We are not honest if we lament very 
greatly over the extinction of the Indians. It 
has been very well said that “we might as 
well lament over fossils of a species which 
has passed away, as to become sentimental at 
the decadence of the barbaric types of hu- 
manity that refuse to rise and assimilate with 
the new order of things, but retreat before 
the advancing light of progress, and seek un- 
availing refuge in the darkness of an era 
that is passing away.” 

We can feel some touch of sentiment in 
contemplation of the apparent peace and pros- 
perity of these establishments under the rule 
of the Fathers ; the lovely California land- 
scapes dotted over with missions surrounded 
by orchards, vineyards, grain fields, and count- 
less herds of domestic animals; the kneel- 
ing throngs of neophytes in the churches, the 
sweet pealing of the blessed bells all over the 
land at certain hours; the feast days, and 
Sunday-afternoon spectacles; the seemingly 
gentle sway and orderly lives of the Padres ;— 
all this, in strong contrast with the desolation 
which followed, awakens a feeling of regret 
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at the change. But it should not. . These 
men, worthy as they were, simply indulged 
their individual tastes and ecclesiastical am- 
bitions at the expense of from fifteen to 
thirty thousand unwilling slaves, who in 
most cases gladly escaped from their con- 
trol. 

Had there been in the system anything to 
elevate the Indian, our judgment might be 
modified: but who can point to a single na- 
tive of unmixed blood who has been bene- 
fited, temporally or spiritually? Few are 
left of all that numerous population. There 
was nothing in the system to infuse new life 
in the veins of a barbarian race, doomed from 
the creation to that passing away which the 
missionaries, however unintentionally, has- 
tened. 

The missions have fallen, and a new or- 
der of things has supplanted them. That 
has come to pass which Governor Pio Pico 
foresaw in 1846, when he said tothe Depart- 
ment Assembly, they were “threatened with 
hordes of Yankee immigrants, who have al- 


ready begun to flock into our country, and 


whose progress we cannot arrest. Already 
have the wagons of that perfidious people 
scaled the almost inaccessible summits of the 
Sierra Nevada, crossed the entire continent, 
and penetrated the fruitful valley of the Sac- 
ramento. What that astonishing people 
will next undertake, I cannot say; but in 
whatever enterprise they embark, they will 
be successful. Already these adventurous 
voyagers, spreading themselves over a country 
that seems to suit their tastes, are cultivating 
farms, establishing vineyards, erecting saw- 
mills, sawing lumber, and doing a thousand 
other things that seem natural to them.” 


FRANCES FULLER VICTOR. 
END. | 
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IN the ‘‘ Antiquary ”—one of the Waverley 
Novels—the following bit of dialogue oc- 
curs: 


***T am glad tosee you, sir—I am very glad to see 
you. My poor gentleman is, I am afraid, very 
unwell; and O, Mr. Oldbuck, he’ll see neither 
doctor, nor minister, nor writer! And think what it 
would be, if, as poor Mr. Hadoway used to say, a 
man was to die without advice of the three learned 
faculties.’ 

*** Greatly better than with them,’ grumbled the 
cynical Antiquary. ‘Itell you, Mrs. Hadoway, the 
clergy live by our sins, the medical faculty by our 
diseases, and the law gentry by our misfortunes.’ ” 


The time of the story was the latter part 
of the eighteenth century: the scene, the 
south-eastern portion of Scotland. 

If we step back four hundred years, and 
join the merry band of pilgrims on their 
way to Canterbury, and listen, as Chaucer 
introduces them to us, we shall find, even 
there, representatives of the “three learned 
faculties.” 


‘* With us there was a doctour of phisike, 
In all this world ne was ther non him like 
To speke of phisike, and of surgerie: 

For he was grounded in astronomie. 


‘*A good man ther was of religioun, 
That was a poure persone of a toun: 
But rich he was of holy thought and werk. 


‘* A sergeant of the lawe ware and wise, 
That often hadde yben at the paruis, 
Ther was also, ful riche of excellence.” 


If we select an intermediate period, and 
examine the regius professorships of Henry 
VIII., at Oxford, we find that they were 
Divinity, Civil Law, Medicine, Hebrew, and 
Greek. 

The “three learned faculties” during all 
this time furnished the natural destination 
of that portion of the educated youth of 
England who sought to gratify their ambi- 
tion by putting their education in use. Cen- 
turies of custom had ripened into prejudice, 





and other avenues of usefulness were prac- 
tically closed to them, if they would be- 
come famous. The internal development of 
the kingdom was sluggish; manufactures 
were dormant. In the planning and con- 
struction of the magnificent cathedrals and 
churches scattered over the land in such 
profusion, we see the only evidence of what 
might have furnished a field of work for the 
university graduates, if their tastes and incli- 
nations had led them to enter it. Here one 
would suppose ambition could have been 
gratified, and here, if anywhere, it would seem 
that the taste of cultivated intellect might 
have been put to good use, and the learn- 
ing acquired during years of study made 
available. That architecture did not assert 
for itself a claim to be considered a fourth 
“learned faculty” during this period is not 
only true, but it seems also to be true that 
there was no temptation either in the emolu- 
ments or the fame to be gained from this 
vocation, for those to enter it who were 
spurred by ambition. The names of the 
earlier architects are shrouded in mystery. 
Tradition invokes the aid of demons to ac- 
count for some of the most wonderful of 
their works. No satisfactory account is 
given of the method by which the scientific 
knowledge essential for their purposes was 
transmitted from one to another. 

Fergusson says: “In the time of which 
we are speaking (the thirteenth century), 
which was the great age of Gothic art, 
there is no instance of a mason of any 
grade being called upon to furnish the de- 
sign as well as to execute the work.” 

In ‘The Renaissance of Art in France,” 
Mrs. Mark Pattison says: “Throughout the 
earlier period, which, beginning after the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, closed with the 
death of Francois I., we find that, though 
many buildings of that epoch show marks of 
strongly individual treatment, nothing is to 
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be learned concerning the lives, nor can we, 
except in rare instances, even identify the 
names, of those who built them.” 

We seldom hear of any English builders 
except Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher 
Wren. When we read the list of buildings 
which these two men were able personally 
to supervise, and take into consideration the 
limited resources of the kingdom, we can 
understand that the work to be done in this 
field required but a limited number of men. 
The amount per diem paid Inigo Jones, as 
architect and supervisor of the Whitehall 
Banqueting House, was the paltry sum of 
8 s. 4 d., and he received forty-six pounds a 
year for house rent, clerks, and incidental 
expenses. Sir Christopher Wren’s salary, 
while employed on St. Paul’s, was only two 
hundred pounds a year. Perhaps this will 


explain why architecture failed to work its 
way into what popular esteem denominates 
“the learned faculties.” 

Even literature, although making de- 
mands of the most exacting character upon 


opportunities for graduates exist outside the 
“three learned faculties?” Enlarge the 
number by admitting literature and science 
(which, as our schools are classified, means 
engineering and chemistry), and how many 
are there who would concede that an advanced 
education could be used in other walks of 
life ? 

These limitations, the result of inherited 
prejudices, will not, I feel sure, control the 
educated young men and women of this 
country in the near future. Barriers of re- 
straint are borne down by the liberality of 
the times, and inherited prejudices disap- 
pear like the dew before the morning sun. 
Gratitude to the long list of learned jurists 
who have established in our minds a rever- 
ence for the common law of England; to 
her distinguished physicians who have con- 
tributed so much to medical jurisprudence; 
to her clergy, for the liberal philanthropy 
of to-day, which is the logical outgrowth of 
their teachings—will not cease among the 
English-speaking portion of the world until 





the cultivation of its followers, had not at 
the beginning of this century fairly con- 
quered for itself a place among the profes- 
sions. The renown of Dryden and Pope, 
of Fielding and Smollett, of Addison and 
Steele, of Johnson and Goldsmith, as pro- 
fessional writers, has only in recent days 
grown to such an extent as to exert an in- 
fluence upon the rising generation in the 
choice of their pursuits. 

The reading and purchasing public had 
not yet come; and the possibility of delib- 
erately devoting one’s life to writing for pub- 
lication was limited to those of great faith, 
great recklessness, or great means. 

When the novelist puts into the mouth of 
Mrs. Hadoway the trite phrase, “the three 
learned faculties,” he brings distinctly before 
our eyes the limitation of the times. It is 
as if he had said: “These and these only 
were at this date the avenues which univer- 
sity graduates could pursue to success and 
distinction.” Have we advanced much be- 
yond this point to-day? Would it not be 
with an apologetic deference to the progress 


history shall be obliterated; but whatever 
the influence of the bar upon the rights 
of men, of the medical faculty upon the 
health of the race, or of the clergy upon 
their morals, we cannot ignore the fact that 
in the development of her internal resources, 
England has relied upon her non-profession- 
al men. 

A few years since, Samuel Smiles pub- 
lished a work entitled, “Lives of the 
Engineers.” In his preface he says: ‘‘ The 
object of the following volumes is to give 
an account of some of the principal men by 
whom the material development of England 
has been promoted In one case 
the object of interest is a London gold- 
smith, like Myddelton; in another he is a 
retired sea captain, like Perry; a wheel- 
wright, like Brindley; an attorney’s clerk, 
like Smeaton; a millwright, like Rennie; a 
working mason, like Telford; or an engine- 
brakeman, like Stephenson.” 

His .pages bring before our eyes, as we 
read, the condition of England before and 
after the work of these men had been done; 





of the times that many would admit that 





and we cannot rise from the perusal of the 
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book without being impressed that their 
influence upon the prosperity of England 
and the welfare of her people was far great- 
er than that of the statesmen, the warriors, 
and the jurists of the time, whose lives are 
generally accepted as the history of the 
country. 

When the Duke of Bridgewater sent for 
James Brindley, and consulted him with ref- 
erence to the construction of an artificial 
water-way from his coal mines in Manches- 
ter, that city was a place of about twenty 
thousand inhabitants. The roads which 
penetrated the surrounding country were so 
bad that it was often difficult to supply the 
place with provisions. Nota single factory 
chimney pierced the air, and not a pound of 
coal was required for other than domestic 
uses. Yet so difficult were the means of 
communication between the city and the 
mines but a few miles distant, that there | 
was frequently a scarcity of coal for domes- | 
tic purposes. Liverpool, then just springing 
into importance as a seaport, was at times 
practically inaccessible. It was to remedy | 
these difficulties that Brindley, a Derbyshire | 
wheelwright, whose wonderful machanicel | 
skill had already created for him a local 
reputation, was called upon to construct a 
canal for purposes of traffic; the first of its 
kind in England. With characteristic bold- 
ness he devised a scheme for dispensing | 
with a troublesome system of lockage, which | 
was probably the result of the great success | 
of the canal, but which was sneered at as 
impracticable by those who were supposed to 
know about it. The canal was, however, 
constructed as designed, and was immediate- 
ly succeeded by another connecting Man- 
chester with tide-water. The effect of these 
works upon the prosperity of the surround- 
ing country was like magic. So keenly was 
it appreciated that an extensive system of 
artificial water communication was at once 
constructed through the north-western coun- 
ties of England, thus affecting the welfare 
of an immense population, and exerting a 
powerful influence upon the future of Eng- 
land itself. 








All this was done at the instigation of the 


Duke of Bridgewater, a man whose early 
education had been totally neglected. The 
agent whom he employed was James Brind- 
ley, who had received no assistance from 
schools in gaining what little learning he 
had acquired, who could barely write his 
name, and who was incapable of spelling 
accurately words of a single syllable. 

The development of the steam engine by 
James Watt, a mathematical-instrument mak- 
er, followed soon after, and added to the 
rapidly increasing momentum of prosperity 
which the whole region had acquired. It 
made possible the perfection of the system 
of internal communication by means of 
railways; of which the first of any impor- 
tance, the Liverpool and Manchester, was 
built by George Stephenson, whose early 
days were spent in a colliery near New- 
castle. With no other model than the 
suggestions furnished him by the inadequate 
tramways in use at the collieries, with their 
feeble locomotive and stationary engines, 
Stephenson boldly grappled the problem; 
infused a portion of his faith into the capi- 
talists who furnished the money for the 
scheme; overcame the hostility, the preju- 
dice, and the corruption of parliament; 
planned and executed a railway of great 
merit in the face of grave obstacles; built a 
locomotive which accomplished thirty miles 
an hour in one of the trial trips; and deliv- 
ered to his patrons a model railroad capable 
of fulfilling all that was demanded of it. 

To this brakeman, as Smiles terms him, 
more than to any other one man, belongs 
the honor of devising the system of inter- 
nal communication which has brought us 
within seven days of New York; which has 
made the whole civilized world homogene- 
ous; which has altered the habits of thought 
and modes of life of the present generation ; 
and whose effects upon the social problems 
of the world he would be bold indeed who 
should claim that he could pronounce. 

The temptation to dwell upon this topic ; 
to enlarge upon the different conditions of 
the England of to-day and of the middle of 
the last century, before the first sod had 
been turned in the construction of the 
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Bridgewater canal; to contrast the frequent, 
luxurious, and rapid means of intercourse 
between the scattered cities of the land with 
the tedious, difficult, and dangerous methods 
of travel before these improvements; to 
linger, in pointing out how the condition of 
the farmers was improved by thus bringing 
the market to their doors; how greatly in- 
creased numbers found work in the collieries 
in consequence of the increased demands 
for coal; how manufactories sprang up; and 
how the whole country became prosperous— 
is very great. But these are facts so familiar, 
that the only occasion for even alluding to 
them is for the purpose of asserting their 
direct connection with the lives of these illit- 
erate men, and of pointing whatever moral 
there is to the proposition that in all this the 
university graduates of the day, as a class, 
had no hand. 

To many this circumstance seems signifi- 
cant; and the inference is drawn that there 
is a self-reliance, buoyancy, and ruggedness 
to the intellect of the self-made man which 


peculiarly prepare him to grapple with these 


problems of real life. But can we believe 
that the giant intellect of Brindley would 
have been emasculated by aid in his younger 
days? that Stephenson, groping darkly after 
learning in his mature years, would have ac- 
complished less if his mind had been pre- 
pared by others instead of being disciplined 
by poverty and neglect ? 

Certainly, so far as Stephenson was con- 
cerned, we know that he was painfully con- 
scious of the impediment which the lack of 
education proved to his progress in life; and 
to the extent of his ability he sought to 
overcome the same in the career of his son 
Robert, by furnishing him with an education 
at the Edinburgh University. 

The methods employed by the latter in 
after life, in the construction of the Brittaina 
Tubular Bridge, were so thoroughly scientific 
—they were so distinctly in accord with what 
we expect from an educated mind ; there was 
so little left to chance, and so much of the 
debatable ground was explored in advance— 
that they furnish an admirable illustration 
of the ways of modern science, and refute 





the idea that culture crushes ingenuity and 
perseverance. 

The problem laid before Robert Stephen- 
son was this: The island of Anglesea is 
separated from Wales by a navigable strait, 
through which each day tides violently race, 
rising and falling to the hight of from twen- 
ty to twenty-five feet. A railway bridge was 
to be constructed here, high enough above 
the water to enable vessels to pass beneath, 
and which should not interfere with naviga- 
tion while being erected. The proposition to 
use a suspension bridge was not approved. A 
cast-iron arch had beensuggested ; but if there 
had been no other objection, the interference 
of the centering with the navigation of the 
straits was necessarily fatal to its adoption. 
The novel idea of an iron tube was suggest- 
ed, and a series of experiments were begun, 
to determine the breaking weight of such a 
structure ; the proper distribution of materials 
to resist the strains of compression on top 
and the tensile strains on the bottom; and 
what would be the best section—whether 
circular, elliptical, or rectangular. Tubes of 
various shapes were subjected to breaking 
strains, and the results of the experiments 
were accepted, even where they dispelled the 
theories of the experimenters. 

Finally a miniature tube was constructed, 
similar in proportion, section, and distribu- 
tion of material to the one which the results 
of the experiments had led them to adopt. 
When it was seen that this fully withstood 
the tests to which it was submitted, it was 
determined to proceed with the work. A 
suitable spot was selected on the Caernarvon 
shore, where the tubes which were to span 
the water were constructed. When com- 
pleted, they were floated on pontoons to the 
recesses in the piers prepared for them, and 
were raised by hydraulic power to the proper 
hight. Masonry was carried up beneath 
them as they were raised, and the task was 
accomplished of making a railway bridge 
under the peculiar restraints imposed. 

At every step during all these proceedings 
records were kept of each experiment, and 
of the effect of the wind and weather upon 
the structure—thus adding a vast amount of 
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valuable information to the scientific records 
of the age. 

All this is essentially different. from the 
expensive experiments in practice of Ed- 
wards, the stone-mason, known as the 
bridge-builder, who, in working out the prob- 
lem of spanning the river Taff, in Wales, in 
the middle of the last century, saw two of 
his bridges totally destroyed before he con- 
quered all the difficulties in his way, and 
succeeded in building the bridge which still 
stands as a monument to his genius and per- 
severance. It is radically different from the 
sublime faith in himself with which Brindley 
met the sneers of those who scoffed at his 
projects; but not every man who believes in 
himself can hope for the success of a Brind- 
ley, nor would his success, or that of Ed- 
wards, have been less real if it had been less 
experimental— if, instead of being based 
upon practice, it had been founded on in- 
struction. 

While poverty and necessity may and do 
stimulate efforts upon the part of some that 
would not otherwise be put forth, there is no 
reason to believe that such men as Brindley 
and Stephenson and Smeaton and Watts 
would have done less for their race if the 
work had been made easier for them by a 
thorough education in their youth. 

That the work of mechanical invention, of 
applying scientific discoveries to manfactur- 
ing processes, and of improving the methods 
of transportation, were left almost exclusive- 
ly to persons of but little culture, until with- 
in a comparatively recent period, must be 
attributed to the inherited prejudices which 
turned the attention of graduates away from 
this work. The course of study of any uni- 
versity is framed to meet the supposed wants 
of its patrons. This fact must have operated 
to deter those whose tastes had led them to 
adopt a life connected with mechanics or 
engineering from seeking a collegiate educa- 
tion. The time has, however, come for us 
to proclaim our complete emancipation from 
such prejudices, and to realize that an ad- 
vanced education is not alone useful in the 
so-called professions, but its function is every- 
where in life. 





With the growth of manufactures, the 
development of inland traffic, and the expan- 
sion of commerce, have come a host of new 
industries where cultivated brains are re- 
quired. Separated from contact with many 
of these movements, by their natural ten- 
dency to drift elsewhere in life, college 
graduates have permitted prizes lawfully be- 
longing to them to be grasped by those of a 
lower grade of cultivation; until, precisely as 
was the case with the development of the 
internal resources of England, work, the 
proper performance of which would tax the 
most cultivated intellect, has of necessity 
fallen into the hands of the men who have 
had only the advantages of a limited educa- 
tion. 

It is the province of the graduate of to-day 
to invade these new paths of life opened up 
for cultivated men; to assert his right for a 
hearing in the business and manufacturing 
world; and to secure such of these prizes as 
naturally gravitate to his hands. 

The entire railway system of the United 
States has been constructed during the past 
fifty years. ‘The demands upon the country 
during the earlier part of this period, for men 
competent to locate and build these roads, 
taxed our proverbial elasticity to its utmost. 
By means of army officers, surveyors, and 
men who picked up their knowledge in the 
field, the first roads were built. Since then, 
the construction of new roads has been 
constant, until now we have in operation 
upwards of ninety-five thousand miles of rail- 
ways, the cost of which is estimated at over 
$5,000,000,000. 

In the organization of the permanent staffs 
of these roads as they were completed, the 
men who had been employed in the field nat- 
urally sought for positions. Engineers, transit 
men, rodmen, and levelers became general 
superintendents, general freight agents, gen- 
eral passenger agents. What were the du- 
ties which they were called upon to perform? 

The superintendent’s office demands from 
its incumbent, not only that he shall have a 
thorough knowledge of engineering, includ- 
ing field work, the strength of materials, and 
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bridges, but he is called upon to determine 
whether this or that patent is an improve- 
ment worthy of adoption; his ingenuity is 
taxed to determine whether this or that 
scheme for operating railways will increase 
the safety of the traffic over his road; he is 
necessarily consulted as to whether this or 
that extension of the road will enlarge the 
business, improve the connections, or facili- 
tate the operation of the road; whether it is 
advisable to enter into contracts of various 
natures, and if so, with what safeguards and 
with what limitations. In short, his voca- 
tions cover so much ground that for their 
proper fulfillment he must not only be a 
first-class field engineer, but somewhat of a 
patent-expert, and a tolerably good lawyer. 
What is the nature of the !abors which 
have drifted into the general freight office 
in the subdivision of the work which has 
generally been adopted? Here we find that 
the classification tables are prepared. <A 


knowledge of the character, the value, the 
size, the shape, the specific gravity, and the 
liability to damage of every article likely to 


be transported over the road, is required for 
the proper preparation of these tables. In 
preparing the tariff, in addition to the fore- 
going, a knowledge is required of the cost of 
handling and of hauling the various articles 
of freight, as well as all the peculiar facilities 
of the terminal stations between which the 
transportation is to be effected. In the set- 
tlement of claims for damage a complete 
knowledge of the law of common carriers is 
required, and a familiarity with the common 
chemistry of every-day life. To the general 
freight agents fall the preparation of contracts 
with connecting roads and with patrons, de- 
manding a knowledge of the use of language 
and the methods of courts in construing it. 
The adjustment and apportionment of traffic 
and of rates with connecting lines often 
all for diplomatic and administrative abil- 
ity of a high order. The duties of this 
office are such that he who fills it will find 
occasions which tax his stores of knowledge 
‘to the utmost. 

In a similar way, the other staff offices of a 
‘well-organized road furnish positions which 





demand of those who fill them cultivation 
of a high order. And yet an examination 
of the various railway offices in the country 
will disclose very few college graduates, 
either in important positions, or in subordi- 
nate places in the line of promotion. 

The necessity of insurance, for the pro- 
tection of the prudent, has become a busi- 
ness axiom. The amount of capital 
employed in the three great branches of 
insurance—fire, marine, and life—has ste ad- 
ily increased; until in this country alone the 
assets of the various insurance companies 
amount to nearly, if not quite, seven hun- 
dred millions of dollars, and the number of 
men supported by the business would make 
a small army. The routine work of the 
officers will not tax the intelligence of 
persons of ordinary school education; but to 
understand the science of the several 
branches of insurance, to appreciate the 
laws of probability upon which the risks are 
based, and to bring into intelligent use 
the fund of knowledge necessary for the 
adjustment of losses, call for more than ordi- 
nary talents and cultivation. 

In placing a fire insurance upon a build- 
ing and its contents, the materials of which 
the building is constructed, its exposure by 
situation or use, the character of its tenants, 
the value of the property and its relation to 
the amount of insurance, the separate 
amount that may be placed upon any one 
article of the contents, the character of each, 
their position with reference to the possibili- 
ty of their being saved, and the probable 
water supply at command in case of fire, 
not only constitute the ordinary elements 
which control the rate of the risk, but in the 
case of manufacturing establishments, deli- 
cate questions of liability to fire from the 
speed of machinery, from the operation of 
chemical agents, peculiar exposures to the 
carelessness of employees, and a multitude 
of other causes which will suggest them- 
selves to those familar with the subject, 
greatly complicate the‘ problem. Each 
application will vary in some of its details 
from every other, and large risks are entitled 
to be adjudged upon their respective merits. 
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It then becomes a contest between insurer 
and insured, in which the latter is compelled 
to know only the details of his own affairs 
to determine the nature of the risk; while 
the insurance agent, in order to act upon 
the same basis, is obliged to have the same 
familiarity with the affairs of all his patrons. 
It needs but to state the proposition, to 
show that the performance of such duties 
involves the application of all the knowledge 
likely to be at the command of the most 
cultivated men. In practice, it is true that 
underwriters have relieved themselves from 
much of this labor and responsibility, by the 
arbitrary classification of risks; but with a 
clearer appreciation of insurance, the dis- 
position to study separate risks, and to treat 
each intelligently upon. its own merits, 
increases from day to day. 

Quite recently a reward was offered by 
the Northwestern Association of Under- 
writers for a prize essay upon “ Flour-mill 
Hazards.” ‘The paper to which the prize 
was awarded bore upon its face the signs of 
diligent investigation. The writer accumu- 
lated a mass of facts concerning the methods 
of manufacture, the application of the power, 
the speeds of machinery, the character of 
the work done by separate machines, the 
relative danger from heated bearings in- 
volved in this, and the various other ques- 
tions suggested by the subject, much of 
which he embodied in the paper which he 
presented. 

The statistics of these hazards showed 
him that more fires had occurred in flouring 
mills worked by water power than in those 
which used steam power; and upon this 
fact he hangs the following theory of the 
cause of the “ explosion” of the “ Washburn 
A” mill at Minneapolis: 

“The theory proposed is that the friction 
on the water of two 48-inch turbine wheels, 
under a 40-foot head, discharging 77,600 
gallons per minute, and furnishing 600 
effective horse-power in the race, under 
‘Mill A’s’ 30-foot basement, may have pro- 
duced either hydrogen, or fire-damp, in such 
quantities as to be forced up into the mill, 
and then changed to hydrogen gas. In 





short, that hydrogen was produced; and 
being naturally over fourteen times lighter 
than common air, it passed up through the 
mill, and became properly carburetted by 
combining with the elements incident to 
flour milling, and was the chief destructive 
element in that explosion.” 

Thus we learn from the Northwestern 
Underwriters in what danger we have stood 
while we admired the beautiful water-falls 
which percipitate themselves over the cliffs 
in the Yosemite Valley. Had the air but 
been “properly carburetted,” perhaps we 
might have had an explosion even there. 

But my object in alluding to this paper 
was not for the purpose of criticism. The 
scope of the paper, and the character of the 
discussion which the writer attempts to 
maintain, illustrate the field of work for the 
educated man in fire insurance. 

Marine risks demand a special knowledge 
of their own. They are determined by the 
character of the vessel, the nature of the 
cargo, and the contemplated voyage. The 
probability of storms, the formation of the 
coast, the seasons of the year to be encoun- 
tered, and other considerations of the same 
character, involving a knowledge of physical 
and descriptive geography, and the laws 
which govern currents of air and water, enter 
into each of them. 

The fact that the Marine Board of Under- 
writers of New York published a pamphlet, 
by Lieutenant Maury, on “Lane Passages 
for Steamers in the Atlantic,” in 1855—a 
pamphlet which was afterwards republished 
by the Government—vwill illustrate the func- 
tion of the educated man in this line of 
insurance. 

In the adjustment of both fire and marine 
losses, the adjuster comes in contact with 
specialists, with whom he has to settle losses 
upon articles ranging through every degree 
of usefulness; about the value of which the 
sources of information vary according to 
their nature; and concerning the extent of 
the damage to which by fire or water, in 
cases of partial damage, the most subtle and 
delicate questions constantly arise. 

The science of life insurance is one of 
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more modern origin. The collection and 
interpretation of the tables of mortuary 
statistics, the calculation of the probability 
of life for different individuals, the solution 
of the delicate laws of hereditary tendency 
upon the. constitution—these, and other 
interesting questions bearing upon the 
nature of these risks, still occupy the time 
and compel the study of those engaged in 
the business. 

It is needless to dwell at length upon the 
obvious advantages to a manufacturer of a 
liberal education. At every step in his prog- 
ress he is called upon to determine ques- 
tions involving a knowledge of the laws of 
physical science, with which he cannot 
expect his subordinates to be familiar. The 
very question of his profits will depend upon 
small economies, which may in turn rest 
upon a knowledge of these laws. 

Each gallon of water evaporated in a 
boiler will probably bear in solution from 
twenty to forty grains of mineral matter, and 
if the water is very hard it may reach as 
much as two hundred grains to the gallon. 
The greater part of the salts thus borne in 
solution by feed water are thrown down by 
the increase of the temperature of the water. 
The percipitation which thus takes place 
within the boiler during the process of mak- 
ing steam is aggravated by the necessity of 
reinforcing the supply of water in order to 
make good that portion which is driven off 
by evaporation. Thus it follows that, unless 
condensed water be used, a deposit of min- 
eral matter will soon take place within the 
boiler. Now, it has been estimated by ob- 
servers that one-sixteenth of an inch of such 
a deposit baked upon the shell of the boiler, 
in the form technically termed “scale,” will 
increase the consumption of fuel twenty per 
cent., and this ratio of increase of fuel con- 
sumption itself increases with great rapidity 
as the scale thickens. The knowledge of 
this important fact, and its bearings upon the 
economy of firing, may make the difference 
between the possibility of conducting a 
profitable and a losing business, where fuel 
forms an important element of expense; 


matters were not well understood, was an 
item of knowledge of actual commercial 
value. 

How to deal with these salts, and how 
best to remove them, have practically been 
settled by the compound engine, wherever 
water can be procured in supply sufficient to 
use a condenser: but the scale problem still 
occupies a great deal of attention where 
high-pressure engines are in use, and we 
must rely upon the inventors of the future 
to discover some other means of condens- 
ing applicable where the limitation of space 
and insufficient supply of water preclude 
the use of those now constructed. 

To insure the complete, combustion of 
fuel we have but to adjust the supply of 
oxygen to the burning fuel, so that each 
particle of carbon may be consumed before 
it has passed beyond the effects of the 
flames. In practice, artificial and natural 
drafts are used, and in each case the amount 
of air passed through the burning mass is 
partially under the control of the fireman: 
but the dense clouds of smoke that hang 
over our manufacturing cities where bitumi- 
nous coal is used bear testimony to the 
unscientific waste of fuel which is constant- 
ly going on, and point out to the student a 
field in which he may aid the manufacturer 
in his economies, improve the health of 
those now compelled to breathe the polluted 
atmosphere, and save from further deface- 
ment the works of art and public buildings 
which are now being ruined by the stains of 
soot. 

It is but a. few years since the Govern- 
ment chained to the docks in New York 
two steamers, and made certain experiments 
to determine the relative value of two en- 
gines. The main point involved was 
whether a high or a low pressure of steam 
was most economical. Experience has 
shown that a high pressure is better, and 
the application of this theory to marine 
engines in the form of the compound engine 
has revolutionized the marine carrying trade 
of the world, and bids fair to drive sailing 
vessels from the face of the ocean. The 





and its appreciation in the past, when such 


speculative brains of inventors foresee in the 
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engine of the future a possibility of increas- 
ing the utility of steam by increasing the 
boiler pressures of every-day use to figures 
that now seem impracticable. But what- 
ever the character of the engine which 
the manufacturer has in use, he cannot 
afford to assume that it is working to its 
best advantage. By means of the ‘“‘indica- 
tor” he transfers its motions to paper. The 
engine itself assists in placing before his 
eyes a perfect record of its movements and 
condition. The horizontal lines of the 
diagram measure the length of the stroke; 
the vertical lines are degrees of pressure. 
The point of the stroke at which steam is 
cut off is apparent, and the curve which 
connects this point with the atmospheric 
line represents the dying force of the expan- 
sion of the steam. A leakage of a valve, 
any great irregularity in the application of 
the power, any defect in the machine itself, 
is permanently recorded in the card, and if 
interpreted by intelligent study, can be 
remedied. The area inclosed within the 


outlines gives a key to the amount of power 


in use ; and the careful study of a series of 
diagrams will furnish information to any 
student who possesses the requisite knowl- 
edge and patience to pursue the subject. 

No man can glance at the official gazette 
at the patent-office, which recites the claims 
of the two hundred and fifty-six thousand 
patents issued by our Government, without 
realizing that the manufactures of the. world 
are in their infancy. With every stride that 
scientific investigators make in the develop- 
ment of our knowledge of the laws of nature, 
manufacturers and businessmen presson their 
heels and seize upon their discoveries for prac- 
tical use. Scarcely was the scientific world 
familiar with the Frauenhofer lines, before the 
little instrument which unveiled to our view 
the elements of the distant stars was pressed 
into service to unlock the secrets of the 
fiery furnace, and made to tell when the 
blast should be cut off in the Bessemer steel 
process. See to what an extent the discov- 
ery that it is practicable to pack and her- 
metically seal meats and fruits, so that they 
can be indefinitely preserved, has been 





utilized by the canneries on our coast. This 
industry alone may teach us to what use we 
can put the garden regions of the Sierra 
slopes, first populated and then deserted by 
our placer-miners. Taught by Seth Green 
how to transport and propagate successfully 
the eggs of fishes, the several States are 
peopling the streams of the continent, and 
even the ocean itself, with aquatic life, re- 
pairing the damage of indiscriminate waste, 
and adding to the food resources of our 
population. 

What an advantage to an artist to under- 
stand and be able to apply the mathemati- 
cal reasons for the laws of perspective; to 
be familiar with history and literature; to 
have studied the anatomy of the human 
frame, and of such animals as he is likely 
to draw! A large, and perhaps the most in- 
teresting and instructive, field for a painter 
is the representation of historical events, or 
the illustration of familiar scenes from the 
works of ancient writers. To accomplish 
work of this sort, how much more is requi- 
site than mere technical skill! If the artist 
would avoid anachronisms and_ kindred 
errors, he must be familiar with localities, 
with architecture, with the manners and cus- 
toms of the people, and the period of history 
with which he deals; with the styles of dress 
and forms of furniture. In short, he must 
be a cultivated man, or he must cultivate 
hiniself for each piece of work that he 
undertakes. 

To the agriculturist, a knowledge of the 
chemistry of the soil and of the distribution 
and habits of plants is of essential service, 
and this is especially true in a new country. 
The dignified treatment of this subject has 
opened up a new field here for educated 
men, which will revolutionize methods of 
agriculture. 

The marvelous progress of electrical 
discoveries within the past few years; the 
wonderful instruments by means of which 
the utility of telegraphic wires have been 
so much increased; the telephone, the 
electric light, and the electric motor, have 
created a new department of science, which 
is as yet but feebly explored, and which must 
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command the attention of many thinkers of 
the coming generation. 

The number of newspapers published in 
the United States in 1810 was only 359. - It 
is stated that there are now published in the 
entire world 34,274 newspapers and periodi- 
cals. The vast opportunities which our 
periodical literature open up for the employ- 
ment of an education must prove attractive 
in the future. 

The great fields of labor for educated 
men afforded by engineering and chemistry 
have asserted themselves too strongly in 
modern times to require illustration; nor is 
there need to dwell upon the opening 
afforded by commercial pursuits, except to 
quote the words of Edward Everett: “I 
déem it not too much to say of commerce, 
in its largest comprehension, that it has done 
as much in all time, and is now doing as 
much, to promote the general cause of civil- 
ization as any other of the great pursuits.” 
My attempt has been rather to point out 
paths which are obscure than those that are 
obvious. 

It rests with the rising generation to say 
whether the biographer who in the next cen- 
tury shall write the lives of those who have 
contributed most to the material prosperity 
of this country shall be obliged to exclude 
those who have received a liberal education ; 
to say whether they will form a part of the 
great army doing such useful service for the 
insurance and railway companies; to say 
whether they will aid the manufacturers and 
mechanical engineers in their work. With 
every day’s experience, the opportunities for 
cultivated intelligence increase. A distin- 
guished scientific gentleman recently ob- 





served that the wonder of the future would 
be, not that we of the nineteenth century 
had contributed so much to the scientific 
knowledge of the world, but that being so 
close to so much more we had failed to dis- 
cover it. The more that we learn, the more 
certain we feel that there is more to learn. 
From our central position our explorers of 
knowledge radiate in every direction. Each 
step that they take reveals to them the fact 
that the territory to be searched between the 
explorers increases as they move, and that the 
illimitable region of the unknown remains 
beyond. Education demands the help of 
all her allies in this search. There is no 
limitation of age, sex, direction, or opportu- 
nity. 

The “intelligent interest and persistence” 
of a Cincinnati girl, who pursues her experi- 
ments in search of the secrets of the Limoges 
faience to an accomplished success, adds a 
new industry to the permanent resources of 
our country. 

An invalid woman penetrates the wilds of 
Japan, where no white man ever set foot, and 
describes for the first time a race of native 
Japanese. : 

A patient scientific investigator watches for 
years the ways of the insignificant earth- 
worms upon the lawn in front of his house, 
and teaches the world their wonderful func- 
tion in altering the face of the earth. 

The monopoly of the “three learned facul- 
ties” is doomed. The educated youth of 
to-day can repeat, with a freedom of inter- 
pretation never before enjoyed, Pistol’s oft- 
quoted speech : 


‘** The world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open.” 


ANDREW McF. Davis. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Why, indeed, should Cleon let dark or 
forbidding thoughts trouble him? Or of 
what should he be distrustful? Of Alypia’s 
love? ‘Truly not; for she had preferred him 
to hosts of other men as well calculated 
as himself to inspire regard ; and her tender 
words were yet ringing in his ears, her kin- 
dling gaze yet dazzling his sight. Of her 
disposition? Nay; she was not gentle of 
heart, it was true: but what Roman lady of 
her proud position could be? Was it not 
one of the inevitable penalties of high sta- 
tion, to be obliged to look down upon and 
trample on those who were beneath? Was 
she different in-her tastes and desires from 
what the usual education of the day would 
naturally make her? And as long as she 


continued tender and true to himself, why 
should he be troubled about her actions and 


impulses toward others? Those dark eyes, 
which in the amphitheater could flash un- 
pitying glances into the arena, would not 
fail to rest upon him with looks of burning 
love, scorning at the same time a throng of 
rival lovers, who would have given much for 
one gentle, kindly glance. Was there not 
here sufficient food for his ambition and his 
pride? Would he have this altered, even if 
it could be done; losing thereby, for the 
sake of slaves and gladiators, the real zest 
and richness of his own nobly earned 
triumph? She and he had their own places 
in the world to fill. Let them act as their 
fathers had done before them, and as the 
wide world around was now doing: not in- 
flicting upon themselves useless trouble 
about what could not be altered or reformed ; 
but living in the usual way the life that 
the Fates had destined for them, and letting 
other orders of creatures look out for them- 
selves. Rank had its usages and duties, 
and could not be expected to waste itself in 
VoL, VI—32. 





examining the puerile sufferings or vexations 
of lower life—matters, which, from its great 
distance of exaltation, it could at the best 
but poorly comprehend. 

Thus he reflected as he walked away from 
the imperial palace, his soul so completely 
enthralled by the fascinations to which he 
had yielded that for the moment he was 
living rather in an atmosphere of wild ex- 
ultation than of sober reality; until, having 
passed through the city and up the steep 
ascent of the hill behind, he stopped for the 
moment to rest and gaze listlessly upon the 
prospect below; and upon turning around, 
found himself once more facing her with 
whom he had conversed for those few short 
moments the previous evening. 

Recognizing her at once, and yet for the 
instant she appeared different from what she 
had seemed when last he had spoken with 
her. His mind and eyes were still so filled 
with one bright image of thick, clustering 
locks, dark, flashing glances, rich, brown 
complexion, and imperious gestures and atti- 
tudes—all suggestive of deep passion and the 
haughtiness of conscious power—that when 
his gaze now fell upon the small, timid face 
of the Christian maiden, he almost started 
at the contrast. That pale, delicately chis- 
eled profile, those gentle eyes shaded with 
long lashes, and the dark brown hair arrang- 
ing itself into close curls, and fastened with a 
single jewel upon the encircling fillet-—how 
could he ever have been attracted, even for 
a moment, by such tempered charms as 
these? And yet, as he now gazed, almost 
immediately a film seemed to pass away 
from his sight, as it were a mist that had 
shut out the true conception of what was 
before him ; and he began to see that those 
eyes were unusually soft and tender, and 
the whole face marked with mingled expres- 
sions of childlike innocence and intellectual 
strength, forming a type of beauty which he 
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had seldom hitherto encountered. And 
then, little by little, the other image seemed 
to recede: not entirely disappearing, but re- 
tiring more and more upon itself, and losing 
those artificial attractions with which his ex- 
cited imagination had invested it; and the 
present face began to grow constantly into 
additional loveliness and grace as newer ex- 
pressions flitted across it, until the two im- 
ages appeared to stand side by side, far 
different, indeed, in their several styles of 
passionate power and gentle repose, but 
each a perfect type of its own peculiar class. 

Then suddenly, as he stood gazing upon 
her in a sort of dreamy admiration, he saw 
that her expression had changed, the pleas- 
ant look of recognition which had at first 
marked it passing away, and giving place to 
an appearance of disappointment at his 
apparent unresponsiveness. And recalling 
his scattered senses, he addressed her in a 
friendly tone, even as one would greet an 
old acquaintance, using such courteous 
words as he felt were most proper for the 
occasion. 

“Am I mistaken?” he said. ‘Or have 
I truly guessed your secret? You would 
have told it me when last we met, but 
were prevented. No further need to tell me, 
perhaps. For I know you now. You area 
priestess of the Christians, and the song 
which you were singing is one of the Chris- 
tian songs.” 

‘““We have no priestesses,” she responded, 
with a smile. “And it seems as though 
that should have been known to one so 
high in favor and so learned in the world as 
yourself.” 

“Nay, we men of war have but little time 
or opportunity to look into the matter of 
strange doctrines,” he rejoined, a little dis- 
comfited at the mistake into which he had 
been betrayed, and yet half amused at the 
seriousness with which he was corrected. 
““We must merely seek to do our duty in the 
field, and leave to our own priests the task of 
forming and answering for our faith. But 
since you have confided in me so far, why 
not tell me more, and thus enlighten the 
ignorance for which you censure me?” eae 





Speaking thus, he saw with pleasure that 
the soft flush of gratified interest with which 
she had first greeted him, and which at his 
non-recognition had died away, reappeared 
upon her face as she listened to him. She 
was therefore not offended with what others 
might have considered a boldness of speech, 
and he might consequently dare to converse 
yet further. And so, one word leading to 
another, and the evening hour and the place 
being both favorable for inaction, he lingered 
on, listening to her responses, and dreamily 
gazing upon the fair prospect of land and 
water spread out beneath them. 

It was a pleasant view, for the little villa 
was placed in a commanding spot. The 
city and bay lay expanded below; the city 
now partially hushed, the bay stretching 
from shore to shore in a quiet languor, 
ruffled only by the steady roll of a single 
vessel beating in from the outer sea. At 
the left could be seen the pleasant little 
town and harbor of Puteoli; and farther 
away,, the white groups of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii nestling along the shore, and 
here and there climbing up the vine-and- 
olive-covered sides of Vesuvius, which stretch- 
ed upward in peaceful quietude, and, except 
from far-off and scarcely believed tradition, 
allowed no thought of the seeds of de- 
struction already ripening within it. Far- 
ther around and far across the bay were the 
silvery specks which marked the pretty city 
of Sorrentum ; and nearer stood Caprz, bold 
and rugged in outline and blue in. color, in 
all respects looking from that distance like 
the Capri of to-day, except for the broad, 
white palaces, which, where palaces no long- 
er exist, gleamed in the rays of the setting 
sun, like mosaics set into the darker, rough- 
er stone; rising here and there in terraced 
beauty from the shore, and one, the most 
princely of all, crowning the highest peak, like 
a modern beacon-light : each feature of the 
scene in itself an object of loveliness and 
interest; and now all, as they lay spread out 
in pleasant combination and submitted them- 
selves to the repose of evening, forming a 
picture that could scarcely be paralleled else- 
where. 
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Nearer by, also, all was quiet. There was 
no voice of workman or loiterer to be heard— 
scarcely the twitter of bird or the note of in- 
sect. The wind slowly moved the branches 
of the ilex tree which spread overhead, but 
almost noiselessly making but a faint and al- 
most imperceptible rustle. Most distinct of 
all sounds, perhaps, was that of the water 
dropping down into the marble basin of the 
little fountain; but to this only half the usual 
flow was now given, and the diminished 
stream softly trickled rather than fell, marking 
its descent with a silvery note, as though 
tuning its play in symphony with the hushed 
repose of all objects around it. Once, from 
a neighboring garden, came a few sounds of 
revelry—the intonations of some pleasantly 
disposed person at peace with himself, and 
desirous of giving open expression to his joy: 
but these sounds, also, gradually sank lower 
and lower, as though with consciousness of 
their unsuitableness to the pervading spirit of 
the scene, and so gradually died away in 
silence. 

Noticing that the old negro who had 


hitherto so jealously watched the young girl 
now chanced to be absent, Cleon each mo- 
ment grew more than ever disposed to linger, 
feeling that there was a better opportunity 
than before to gratify his curiosity about her 


and her pursuits. And therefore, little by 
little, continuing his first questioning, by slow 
degrees he led her to speak more freely 
about herself. And gradually, as they con- 
versed, she seemed to gain an almost child- 
like confidence in him, and told him much 
about her past and present life: at first 
hesitatingly, but after a while more free- 
ly, as though yielding to an impulse of in- 
creasing trustfulness which could not be 
repressed. 

She was Thaloe, only child of Philocteres, 
at one time a soldier, but more latterly a 
merchant of high degree and no little wealth. 
The fair island of Crete was their native 
home, to which they trusted to be able some 
day to return.. But Philocteres, a few years 
before, during a journey to Athens, having 
fallen in with one Paul, had become a Chris- 
tian; and moved by the self-sacrificing spirit 





which pervaded that sect, had devoted his 
life almost entirely to the advancement of 
the new religion: not relinquishing his busi- 
ness, at first, but setting aside much of its 
profits to be spent in works of charity among 
the faithful. So for a while. Then Paul, 
having had grave charges brought against 
him, had gone to Rome to urge his appeal 
to Cesar, and there had been imprisoned 
many months with greater or less rigor, in 
proportion as the popular prejudice against 
the Christians had alternately swelled or 
lulled. Even during his imprisonment he 
had found means to increase the power and 
influence of his sect, which, in spite of per- 
secution, daily grew in numbers. And then 
Philocteres had given up his business and 
gone to Rome, moved thereto partly by the 
sense of duty which commanded him to be- 
stow his assistance upon new converts, and 
partly by his desire to look once more upon 
Paul, for whom he had acquired much per- 
sonal attachment. And he had lived for 
some months at Rome, until Paul, whose 
word was law, had sent him to Baie, in and 
around which place were many Christians, 
who were groping in the dark, as it were, 
and needed not only pecuniary assistance, but 
the counsels of some person of more intelli- 
gence and education than themselves. And 
so for the last few months they had lived at 
Baie, not in penury, as Cleon could see, their 
means being ample for comfort; nor yet in 
luxury, luxuries of all kinds being snares to 
the soul, and a willful waste of what might be 
employed for the necessities of the saints. 
And under the teachings of Philocteres the 
Christians had secretly increased; and 
among them, Thaloe also had exerted her- 
self according to her strength, doing such 
works of charity as it befitted a woman to do. 
Meanwhile, her father had not neglected, at 
times whenever he could be most readily 
spared, to go up to Rome, and there look 
again upon the face of Paul, and hold coun- 
sel with him; leaving her, the while, under 
the charge of Corbo, the slave, who was 
himself a Christian, and could give a better 
reason for his faith than many converts of 
rank and fortune. 
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“And your father—where is he now?” 
inquired Cleon. 

** At Rome once more,” answered Thaloe. 
“ He left me a month ago, and should have 
returned before this. But it is not unusual 
for him to be delayed; and though for some 
days I have not heard from him, yet I fear 
no misfortune, for I, know that, in the work 
which occupies him, all will happen at the 
end for good.” 

As she thus spoke, Cleon gazed more won- 
deringly upon her than before, for he felt that 
he saw. in her some phase of character with 
which he had never yet met. Here was a 
blind faith—in what? Here was a belief 
cherished by. one who was surrendering for 
its sake—what indeed was she not giving up, 
and what chances of death and shame was 
she not encountering? And all this, too, 
with such calm and passionless serenity. If 


Alypia, now, were to give up her own faith 
and become a Christian, or to adopt as the 
business of her life any unusual course re- 
quiring devotion and self-abnegation, she 
would do so with a mien and gesture meant 


for all the world to see; and would utter her 
sentiments with hightened color and glitter- 
ing eye, with dramatic action and assump- 
tion of enthusiasm, which would bring 
wonderment, if not conviction, to all who met 
her. But this young girl before him spoke 
so quietly and unimpulsively—without any 
deeper flush upon the cheek or tremor in the 
voice—as though she performed a simple 
duty requiring no comment, and yet not un- 
aware, he felt sure, af the dangers of the path 
in which she walked: it was all very wonder- 
ful. 

“Tt seems as though you must truly be- 
lieve in your faith,” he said; ‘and yet-—and 
yet it is very strange.” 

“Why call it strange?” she responded; 
and now he observed that for the first time 
her color seemed to deepen and her eyes 
shone with unaccustomed animation. “My 
religion speaks to me of peace to the afflicted, 
freedom to the captive, and a happier world 
after death for those who have suffered here. 
Are all these merely trifles which should be 
spurned? Is this earth so pure and perfect 





that better things should not be looked for 
in place of it? Would you rather that I 
should accept unquestioned the faith in the 
gods of Greece and Rome—a faith which 
holds out to the emperors and the mighty 
ones of earth a seat among the gods, but 
leaves the poor and lowly to abide forever in 
despair and gloom? Nay, do you yourself 
accept at heart that faith? I have some- 
times heard the contrary said about your 
class. It has been told me that now the rich 
and noble men of the empire no longer be- 
lieve in the gods of Rome, but rather leave 
it to the poor and ignoble, as a superstition 
which is thought unworthy to stand before 
the new schools of philosophy. How this 
really is, Ido not for acertainty know. You 
may betterinform me. Atleast, you can tell 
me how it is with yourself. Inform me, 
therefore: do you yourself believe in Jove 
and the other gods of Olympus?” 

“Do I believe in them?” repeated Cleon, 
and he hesitated. He knew that he did not 
believe in them, for his logical mind could 
not but be conscious of the absurdities of 
the prevailing creed. He rather held to the 
not uncommon fashion of the day, which as- 
serted that religion was but a mere necessity 
of the state, designed for the better govern- 
ment of the people; that beyond this, the 
disputations of the schools were a mockery, 
and that there was little to choose between 
different forms of faith, as long as one, 
equally with the others, was adapted to its 
own temporal purpose. No; he could not 
worship the gods of the empire, and had often 
avowed as much to his companions, at times 
when the cenversation had taken a _philo- 
sophical or speculative turn. But how could 
he answer the question thus directly put to 
him bya stranger? And howcould he safely 
make to her those admissions which he could 
so easily make to his equals? She was not 
of the ranks of the poor and ignoble, it was 
true; yet neither was she of that upper grade 
of life which could without danger receive 
the confidences of those who composed and 
ruled the state. It were ill-advised for the 
people at large to learn too clearly the waver- 
ing belief of the higher orders in that faith, 
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whose power so greatly contributed to bind 
the community together and preserve it from 
total anarchy. And yet she had so openly 
and with such easy confidence in him con- 
fessed her own most dangerous belief, that 
it seemed surely ungenerous not to bestow 
some confidence in return. 

“What can I say?” he continued at length. 
“There are things which none of us can un- 
derstand, and the human mind seems unable 
to doubt. But we know that somewhere 
there must be gods who rule the world ; and 
if those whom we now acknowledge are not 
the true ones, where and who can they be?” 

“Ah, thus it is!” she responded. ‘‘ You 
do not deny that at times you doubt; and 
yet you would come to me and try to reason 
me out of a true and living faith, for which 
I would give my life, as others like me have 
done before.” 

If Cleon had hesitated before in uncer- 
tainty, it was now simple wonderment that 
made him pause and reflect again. What 


kind of person was this who so freely reproved 


one before whom armed men had _ unques- 
tioningly stood uncovered and speechless? 
And what a sudden transformation in his 
sense of his own power had he not under- 
gone! A moment before he had looked 
upon her as one romantically wedded to a 
vain fancy, from which, with his own supe- 
rior intelligence, he could easily free her by 
a few well-directed aphorisms, were he to 
take the trouble. But she had drawn from 
him a confession of his own disbelief, and 
stripped him of all the weapons with which 
he would have argued upon his side, and 
stood herself strong and unyielding in her 
own faith. It is true that it was but the 
commencement of what might well have been 
protracted into a long argument; but some- 
how he felt that it would be useless to pur- 
sue it farther; for, if she could thus early 
take from him his vantage-ground of personal 
faith, what hope could he have of better suc- 
cess in the future? Let him rather try to 
avoid further contest. All men must some- 
times meet with defeat. In one whom he 
had supposed to be a weak or ignorant young 
girl, he had met a logician—a philosopher— 





one who had already lectured in the schools, 
perhaps, as he had heard that yourig girls 
sometimes did. And yet, no sooner did that 
last thought come to him than, as he looked 
into her face, he repressed it. That fair, 
young countenance, gifted with a quiet 
beauty, which, though unassuming and retir- 
ing, could not but manifest itself the more 
he conversed with her; the soft, pensive, 
light of the clear, bright eye; the pleasant 
lines and dimples about the corners of the 
mouth—all these were not the signs of a logi- 
cian able to thunder truths from a rostrum, 
and lead thousands captive to a new philoso- 
phy. Nay, she was rather the young girl he 
had at first taken her for—confiding, inno- 
cent, and unaggressive —gifted with a religious 
enthusiasm which rendered her capable of 
maintaining herself against all opposition ; 
but otherwise, in all things, sweet, lovable, 
and tender. 

“T will retire from the field,” he said at 
length, with a smile. ‘You cannot expect 
more than that. Let it be a sign that I am 
vanquished, and that there should be no 
more war between us. I see that I could 
not, if I wished, persuade you to abandon 
your settled faith, nor can you hope in like 
manner to influence me. Were you even to 
make me a convert to the religion of the 
Nazarene, I could not profess or follow it, 
for I have too much to lose in this world 
for any hope that another one can hold out. 
What matters it, either? Doubtless I shall 
go in due time whither my fathers have gone, 
and with them somehow be happy. Let it 
be sufficient that for the future you will have 
taught me to believe that there is somewhat 
of good in the Christian belief, or else one 
such as yourself would not have adhered to 
it. This must be all that I can ever hope to 
know about it.” 

“And why must it be all?” she inquired. 
‘“* Men of as high rank in the empire as your- 
self have studied and believed. Why not 
yourself, as well? Is not self-imposed igno- 
rance as wrong as knowledge with neglect? 
Seek out, then, some teacher; and if you 
will finally refuse to believe, do so as a man 
should, knowingly.” 
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“ And will you be that teacher?”. he said. 
“For I know no other to whom I could go.” 

He said this carelessly and unreflectingly, 
and for the single purpose of filling the pause 
with something in the way of rapid compli- 
ment. And yet, no sooner had he spoken 
than the thought seemed to arrange itself in 
his mind into form and substance, as by a 
kind of crystallization, and he felt glad that 
he had thus expressed himself. For after 
all, it would be well that he should know 
something about these Christians. There 
were already many of them in the empire, 
and their number was apparently extending ; 
and the day would come, perhaps, when they 
would need to be treated with much politi- 
cal sagacity. Even in his own career he 
had occasionally been thrown into contact 
with them: how much the more might that 
happen in the future! For he would rise 
in the world yet higher, of course. Already 


having the promise of a full legion, the day 
might come when he would command a prov- 
ince; by which time these Christians might 


become a power of some consequence in the 
state. And then, any knowledge which he 
should have gained of their habits and doc- 
trines might be of service to him in his gov- 
ernance of them. Therefore it were expedient 
that he should know more about them; and 
what better plan of learning than that which 
now seemed to offer itself? If he were to 
seek out this Paul, or any other leader of the 
sect, his conduct might be misinterpreted, 
and he would run the danger of being con- 
sidered a convert rather than a political 
pupil. But with this maiden for an instruct- 
or, there could arise no such suspicion; 
while—and here, after all, was the pleasant- 
est part of the plan—it would be no unsatis- 
factory thing to lean occasionally over that 
low hedge, and learn the strange doctrine 
from those gentle lips, while he gazed into 
those mild, earnest, blue eyes. 

And she, at the first whisper of his sugges- 
tion, smiled and only shook her head. For 
it would not be becoming that she should 
turn instructor to one of his age and sex. 
Rather let him seek out a patriarch of her 
church, who, besides, could better than 





herself teach him the more abstract doctrines. 
And yet, if he were now to depart, he would 
probably never think of the subject again, 
and that would certainly be an opportunity 
missed. Should she not. after all, detain him 
by any means? Sooner than have him fall 
back from this good impulse, she might in- 
struct him a little—at least, until his awakened 
curiosity or interest might allow of his being 
transferred to better hands. And what a 
glorious ending, if through herself one so 
high in rank and of such influence in the 
empire should be brought over to the new 
faith! What numbers of lives might be 
saved by his authority during coming perse- 
cutions! And for the sake of this glorious 
prospect, and with the consent of her father, 
she might surely venture to waive for a while 
some maidenly scruples, and accept the task. 
And so, looking into each other’s eyes, and 
severally influenced by different thoughts 
and impulses, as well as by their ignorance 
of each other’s reasoning, they arrived at the 
one predestined result. 

“So let it be,” said Thaloe. ‘I know not 
how far I am departing from what is right, 
but I will not refuse the duty. I will do as 
you say, at once writing to my father what 
I am about to engage in; and until he bids 
me desist, I will act as though I had his con- 
sent. ‘To-morrow come hither again at this 
hour; and then, and at such other times as 
you may appear, I will tell you of my faith— 
openly as we now stand, in sight of all who 
may pass. And now depart, for I see that the 
night has come; while Corbo has returned, 
and is looking upon us with no friendly face.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Therefore, the next afternoon, and for sev- 
eral succeeding, days, at the same hour, 
Cleon repaired to the low, hedge-lined wall, 
where he found Thaloe awaiting him, eager 
to continue the work she had laid out for 
herself, and elate with sanguine anticipa- 
tions of success. There, standing at differ- 
ent sides, in such attitudes as would best 
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give the appearance of a mere chance 
meeting and of ordinary gossiping of the 
day, they held their conversation upon the 
important subject of the new faith. Some- 
times the old bondsman was absent, and 
there was no bar to full communication upon 
any subject; and when he chanced to be 
present, his demeanor showed that he had 
received his instructions, for he held himself 
aloof in a farther corner of the court-yard, 
not interfering with their words or actions, 
and only exhibiting his watchful interest by 
the stealthy and not pleasant glance which, 
from time to time, he fixed upon them from 
beneath his long, shaggy eyebrows, as he 
sat with his head bent down thoughtfully to 
the ground. 


The first day all went well. Breaking at 


once with eager interest into the great subject 
which so thoroughly bound her life and sat- 
isfied all her aspirations, Thaloe lost no 
time in explaining as well as she could the 
principles of her faith. And Cleon listened 
with calm attention, not thoroughly under- 
standing what she said, and certainly not 


attaching any credence to the strange doc- 
trine, but with an innate courtesy refraining 
from interrupting her, as with evident pleas- 
ure she entered upon her course of profes- 
sions and explanations. And though after a 
few minutes he detected in her heart the 
pleasing hope of his conversion, he forbore 
to comment upon it, chosing rather to allow 
her to indulge without contradiction hallu- 
cinations which gave such interest to her 
work, and could surely do him no harm. 
But upon the second day the courteous 
restraint which Cleon had placed upon ‘his 
inquiries partially gave way, and he ventured, 
as far as he might do so without displeasing 
her, to make some slight change to the con- 
versation. For, after all, this was not exactly 
what he hadcometohear. It was pleasant to 
stand and gaze into those deep, gentle eyes, 
lighted up with all the earnestness of hope- 
ful enthusiasm ; but he felt that they would 
be still more interesting to look into were 
the discourse to take some other tone. 
Those strange and abstruse doctrines, forti- 
fied with well-conned passages from random 





treatises belonging to the sect and pretend- 
ing to some kind of inspiration—these were 
hardly the things to interest or instruct him. 
What mattered mere doctrine to him at all ? 
That which he desired was a better knowledge 
of the more tangible features belonging to that 
strange sect: their numbers, their manner of 
life and worship, their methods of intercom- 
munication—such items of information, in 
fact, as would be useful to him during his 
future career; and so, skillfully and without 
offense, turning her from her subject, he drew 
the conversation into those other more practi- 
cal channels; and therein, little by little, with 
artful questionings, pursued hisinvestigations, 
until after a while he paused in dismay, as the 
thought crossed his mind that this was rather 
the manner in which a judicial questor would 
be likely to examine a Christian falling into 
his hands, with the view of making him con- 
fess such things as would place the whole 
sect in the same jeopardy. And he gazed 
anxiously into her face, with the fear that she 
might take alarm and begin to look upon 
him more as a spyupon her actions than as the 
friend he believed himself to be. But in her 
clear eye he read no distrust of him; but 
rather a brighter glow, as she flattered herself 
that these inquiries boded better success to 
her efforts, in proportion as they seemed to 
exhibit greater interest than had been shown 
by the simple, attentive silence of the day be- 
fore. 

And little by little these inquiries were par- 
tially dropped, though the interview never 
closed without the palliation of some refer- 
ence to the pervading subject. But speedily, 
however well and conscientiously the con- 
versation might be begun, it was pretty cer- 
tain, in the end, to lose its original purpose, 
and wander off into the by-ways of more 
secular and indifferent matters. For what, 
after all, is apt to happen when two persons 
of different sex are wont to meet together 
and look into each other’s eyes? Though 
the object of the interview may be of the 
most serious and solemn nature, other 
thoughts and impulses can hardly fail to gain 
their sway. Love itself need not come to 
disturb the meetings; but even friendship 
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finds claims which may not roughly be set 
aside. And as Cleon and Thaloe grew to 
know each other better, some subtle influence 
crept in to change that chance acquaintance 
into friendship, and this, in turn, demanded 
a still more intimate mutual knowledge. 
Even to Thaloe there began to come the 
comprehension of what had already appeared 
to Cleon—a sense of the unsuitableness and 
inconsistency of their present relations and 
position. It was scarcely the thing, indeed, 
for him to have a young girl for his teacher. 
Rather should he seek out some old, white- 
bearded man—an elder or prophet of the sect 
—to instruct him. And struggle as she might, 
at times, to keep within the line of duty which 
she had marked out for herself, there was 
much about Cleon which she would like to 
understand—and curiosity can hardly be a 
sin—and the hour allotted to them was al- 
ways so_ short, and she had told him so 
much about herself, that, after all, something 
was due from him in return. And therefore 
it came to pass that at times the story of the 
new faith was scarcely more than touched 


upon; but in place of it his own story was 
the only topic of conversation between them; 
and he would spend the whole hour in tell- 
ing about his campaigns, one adventure 
leading to another, as each suggested new 


questions. For his life had been an active 
one, and it had been his fortune to see more 
than had fallen to the lot of many veterans 
in the service, and it would take many even- 
ings to give even an outline of what had hap- 
pened to him in past years. 

Beginning his career at an early age at 
Capre, as a page in the court of Tiberius, 
he had enjoyed ample opportunities to ob- 
serve, as far as a mere youth could do, the 
inner workings and policies of that guarded 
circle, and had chanced to be one of the few 
who were present when assassination has- 
tened the fleeting moments of his guilty mas- 
ter’s career. Then, transferred to the army, 
he had accompanied Suetonius into Britain, 
and had there won fair amount of praise for 
boyish gallantry in that great battle which 
destroyed Boadicea and annihilated her na- 
tion’s power. Step by step, he had climbed 





successive ranks in the Roman service, mak- 
ing his prowess felt in Syria, Gaul, and the 
African provinces. For a short time, as an 
officer in the pretorian guard, he had been 
stationed at the imperial court; and there, 
of course, been thrown headlong into all the 
pomps and gayeties of that glittering world, 
and had attended at Nero’s side upon the 
palace balcony, and with him watched the 
burning of Rome. And at last, at an earlier 
age than usual, his long and well-sustained 
services had met their due reward, and he 
stood elate with the promise of speedily 
commanding a full legion. All this he 
gradually unfolded, only as, with ever hight- 
ening interest, Thaloe extorted one fact after 
another from him with new questions: tell- 
ing it not vaingloriously and boastingly, but 
with a quiet, unassuming air, as one would 
mention the most ordinary circumstances of 
his life; though perhaps at heart feeling that 
it was a narration which would easily im- 
press her fancy, since even men of high rank 
and long-continued service were wont to look 
enviously upon him, as one who had been 
so loaded with the favors of chance and for- 
tune as, in his single existence, to have com- 
bined the pleasures and experiences of many 
lives. 

Telling it all, too, with a rigid self-denial 
which forbade him to ingraft upon his con- 
versation any of those pleasant compliments 
or flowers of speech which in other circum- 
stances he might have been tempted to em- 
ploy. Words of love, of course, he must not 
use, even though he should have felt the 
need of them. Expressions of mere empty 
gallantry, even, he felt would be misplaced; 
though often, as he gazed into her earnest 
face, he felt inclined to utter such words of 
admiration as in the court of Nero would 
have been received as agreeable though 
meaningless forms. But with the knowledge 
that she had been brought up in a more tem- 
pered atmosphere, and might take alarm at 
expressions too glowing, he restrained his 
tongue, and confined himself to such simple 
speech as might pass at all times from one 
friend to another. Nor, as he told his 
story, did he speak about Alypia, and his 
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destined career with that proud beauty. Why 
should he? Perhaps Thaloe might already 
have learned about that grand alliance; or it 
might be that, living in such seclusion, she 
had never even heard the name of Alypia. 
What mattered it either way ? 

Neither when with Alypia did he mention 
the young Christian girl. Why, in turn, 
should he speak of her? To a person of 
such high rank as Alypia, the thoughts and 
actions of one who was only anxious to re- 
main in quiet obscurity could be of no in- 
terest or importance. And more than all 
else, he felt a certain instinct warning him 
that in this matter he had better not make 
too liberal a confidence. Proud and su- 
preme as Alypia might be in her own social 
dominion, and contemptuously as she might 
look down upon any lower grades, he knew 
that there was no position too humble for 
even an empress to regard with keen and bit- 
ter scrutiny, if jealousy were once aroused. 
And though he felt sosure—too sure, it might 
be—of his own loyalty, he could not but be 
aware that Alypia was one who would 
not brook even a suspicion of divided su- 
premacy, and would stop at no possible ven- 
geance if she were once led to believe her 
affection had been aggrieved or insulted. 
Hence, when each afternoon he betook him- 
self to the palace and presented himself be- 
fore her in her accustomed place, and knelt 
at her side that she might the better caress 
him, and, in the delirium of his momentary 
passion, poured forth his realizations of pres- 
ent bliss and his hopes of long-continued 
future happiness, there was this one little 
corner of his mind which he kept in dark- 
ness. His past campaigns, his chances of 
future preferment, his plans of life, his daily 
actions, all stood revealed to her, excepting 
that small matter of his evening meetings 
with Thaloe. And Alypia, engrossed in 
present pleasures and pursuits, and with 
fond self-flattery feeling too trustful in the 
supremacy of her own brilliant charms, had 
no suspicion of secret rivalry; but as she 
reclined upon her lounge, and passed her 
hand lovingly through Cleon’s thick locks, 
prattled on merrily, unreservedly uttering 





each thought which passed across her mind 
—thoughts which were not of transcendent 
novelty; but what cared Cleon for that? 
Better, surely, to kneel before her and listen 
to the most vapid utterances, coming from 
such lips and brightened with the love-light 
of such eyes, than to sit at the feet of Solon 
or Aristotle, and there gather gems of phil- 
osophic wisdom. To each person his path; 
why look for wise aphorisms from youth 
and beauty? Still, even in the midst of the 
momentary entrancement which, as by a 
magic spell, she threw over him, he felt oc- 
casionally that there might be a need of 
something more thoughtful and earnest in her 
words. The trivial talk relating to mere cor- 
poreal pleasures and the grosser aspirations 
of the senses—about the new statue bought 
by this courtier, the dinner given by that 
one, the new jewel offered each day for her 
acceptance, the dance at Nero’s last court- 
feast—all at times palled upon Cleon’s taste, 
and led him to wish for something better 
and higher, though he could hardly describe 
what it should be. More especially was 
this so when Alypia spoke, as she daily did, 
about the approaching games at the amphi- 
theater, and with her remembrance of the 
fugitive charioteer let the hard, cruel lines 
curve upon her face. 

“Ts it not time that we heard about 
him?” she would ask. And as she daily 
put the question, there came a day when 
Cleon was able to answer it. For, in obe- 
dience to his promise to her, he had sent 
out some of his own slaves upon the search, 
and, one by one, these now began to come 
in. Earliest of all reappeared those who 
had been ordered to scour the neighborhood ; 
and when the precincts of the city had been 
well examined, and the old haunts of the 
fugitive had been visited in vain, there was 
nothing more to be done by them. Then 
only those who had been sent to a distance 
remained to be heard from. Of these, one 
never returned; and it was supposed that, 
having reached a goodly distance, he had 
chosen rather to take his freedom than re- 
turn again to slavery. A second one, after a 
few days, came back, having gained no trace, 
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and resumed his usual tasks. A third came 
in after a week, and with some news. At a 
tavern about three days’ journey to the 
north, he had heard of the fugitive: a per- 
son answering his description having passed 
that way only a few hours before, faint and 
weary, and hardly tarrying long enough to 
purchase a loaf of hard, black bread. 
Upon this trace the pursuer had followed 
hard, and with alternately flickering and 
brightening hopes of success. And when at 
last he had his prey almost within his reach, 
an unlooked-for obstacle had intervened. 
For in that district there had arisen a rebel- 
lion—of the slaves, principally, it was said; 
and from all quarters they were hurrying 
towards a nucleus of three or four hundred 
armed men, ever by such accessions increas- 
ing in numbers, and all determined to in- 
sure their freedom or to die. He had been 


urged by some who were speeding towards 
that common center to join them, but had re- 
fused. And he ‘had climbed a hill whence he 
could look down into the insurgent camp, and 


had computed their numbers and seen their 
organization—an organization as well plan- 
ned, apparently, as that of a trained legion, 
showing that there must be some one in their 
midst well skilled in the art of war. And 
there was no doubt that Gogos had sought 
shelter in this camp, and for the present, at 
least, was safe. And then, there being noth- 
ing more to do, the pursuer had returned. 

“Tt is well,” said Cleon. “At least, we 
now know where that man has gone, and 
knowing that, can bide our time. You have 
done all that it was possible for you to do, 
and I am satisfied with you. Would you 
desire your freedom, Calcho, that you may 
go back to your own home?” 

“T would like my freedom,” the man 
slowly responded, twisting uneasily upon his 
heel. “Who would not? But can I go 
back to my native land with it? I was 
a child when I was taken from thence, and 
at the time most all my tribe were slain. 
Whom could I find to acknowledge me for 
kin were I to walk the whole length of the 
Rhone? Give me my freedom, if you will, 
but let me stay here with you ” 





“Let it be as you desire,” returned Cleon; 
and he made the man the chief attendant 
about his person. Then, hurrying to 
Alypia, he told her the news, and how that 
already the Roman legions must have 
marched against the insurgents and dis- 
persed them; so that the fugitive charioteer 
should doubtless at that moment be either 
dead or a captive. 

“T fear me that he is dead, and that 
thereby I have been robbed of half my 
proper revenge,” exclaimed Alypia. ‘For 
is it not most likely that the legions would 
be ordered to spare none? Is not that the 
custom of this kind of warfare?” 

“You forget in part, Alypia. None are 
usually spared except those who, upon being 
taken alive, may prove worthy of the arena. 
And as one of such your slave will surely be 
accounted.” 

“True,” she responded, and cheered by 
the new hope, her countenance brightened 
up with a glow of almost savage exultation ; 
and with animation she began to descant 
upon the brawny limbs of the slave, and the 
active and desperate defense he would prob- 
ably make in the amphitheater. And again 
Cleon, in somewhat impatient spirit, felt 
disturbed, he hardly comprehended how: 
doubting much whether it was fit that she 
should care about these matters, and should 
so eagerly desire pastime or service from 
such a victim, instead of feeling that her re- 
venge would be sufficiently satisfied with his 
simple, painless death. As the hour came 
to a close and he walked away, he grew 
more and more discomposed in spirit, feel- 
ing that in Alypia there was something 
wanting, the nature of which he could not 
explain; that possibly even such glorious 
beauty as hers might not content him for 
life, unless it were joined to more winning 
qualities of heart; that even now, perhaps, 
he might be growing somewhat tired of 
those soulless caresses, and unconsciously 
be becoming released from the once power- 
ful fascinations of those sparkling eyes and 
tender glances. And so long did this per- 
turbation of his mind continue, that when in 
his usual stroll he reached the low wall, 
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Thaloe could not but notice that he seemed 
ill at ease, and questioned him about it. 

“TI am but poorly contented, indeed,” 
Cleon responded, not unfolding the true 
cause of his disturbance, but evasively grasp- 
ing the nearest excuse which presented itself. 
“There is a slave who has committed an of- 
fense worthy of death, and has fled. It is 
said that he has joined a band of armed fugi- 
tives. The legions of Rome must have 
marched against them before this, and al- 
ready the news should have come that the 
insurgents are crushed. And it is feared 
that the wretch may even now be dead; for 
there are some who say that he should be 
taken alive for the amphitheater. Be this as 
it may, it is time that something were heard 
about him; and for lack of that, I am greatly 
troubled.” 

“But why should any one wish to capture 
him for the amphitheater?” said Thaloe. 
‘‘He has committed an offense worthy of 
death, you say; therefore it is just he should 
expiate it. But if it were to happen that he 
should be put to death with the sword, is it 
not as well as though he were reserved 
for torture and mockery? He will have 
atoned for his crime. What more can be 
asked?” 

Cleon started. These were not his own 
thoughts, exactly; for when he had felt dis- 
pleased with Alypia, it was not altogether 
because he had disapproved of the amphi- 
theater as a punishment, but rather because 
it had annoyed him to have her look upon 
the matter as a mere vehicle for pastime in- 
stead of revenge—seeming to anticipate her 
own enjoyment in preference to the require- 
ments of justice. But yet these were some- 
what similar to thoughts which at times had 
dimly glowed within his breast, disconnected 
and unformed, and for which he had in vain 
sought a response elsewhere. Not from any 
of the Roman women had he ever heard such 
ideas ; for their education was unthinking and 
unreasoning, formed after one unvarying type, 
and leading them to accept without question 
the world as it was. Nor from any Roman 
man; for on the battle-field, where each took 


his own life in his hand, and was prepared | 





to receive blows as well as bestow them, no 
one conceived it a matter of cruelty’ for the 
vanquished to pay any forfeit which the van- 
quishers might demand. No one, indeed, 
had ever whispered a word of practical mercy 
in his ears, excepting this young girl. Were 
such ideas a part of her real nature? or were 
they the result of the education of her 
sect? 

More earnestly than ever before he now 
gazed into her face; and as he did so, he 
felt that a self-imposed disguise was being 
stripped from him. The battle is not to the 
strong, neither is the victory always to the 
thrilling, dark eyes which, with fiery glow, 
burn their way into the soul. The man may 
succumb for the moment, but then he goes 
his way, and the thralldom is for the time 
thrown off again. Full as often will the ten- 
der eyes, such as Thaloe now fastened upon 
Cleon with calm, serene, contemplative ex- 
pression, retain their power, and, with their 
soft fervor melting all obstinate resistance 
away, conciliate and subdue forever. Such 
Cleon now began to discover to be the case ; 
and while returning her gaze, he realized for 
the first time how often of late, when ab- 
sent from either influence, he had uncon- 
sciously borne in his mind the image of that 
fair young girl, rather than that of the dark, 
passionate patrician; how often he had 
wished that those two natures might be 
united, so that the one, in her pride, might 
gain something of the humble grace of the 
other. 

What madness was now overcoming him ? 
What could she ever be to him? Though 
his pledge to Alypia should be broken, how 
could the Christian maiden, standing so 
widely removed in position and faith, be any- 
thing to him? Let him rather tear himself 
away from this now too evident fascination ; 
let him be true to his own envied lot. As 
for this Thaloe, though he might not be her 
lover, he could still be her friend; and by 
watching over her and protecting her from 
evil, could gain all that he had the right to 
ask—her gratitude and esteem. 

“Perhaps you are right,” he said, after a 
moment of contemplation. “If the slave 
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dies, it may be all that can be asked for. 
And now, let me speak upon another sub- 
ject, giving a warning which I fear you, in 
your innocent confidence, greatly need.” 

“ A warning?” 

“Yes; you have beauty, though you know 
it not, and beauty is a sore temptation to the 
world. You are impulsive in your confi- 
dences, and disposed too easily to tell those 
things which it would be better to conceal. 
For that which you have revealed to me, 
have no fear. But there are others who can- 
not be trusted as well, and who would take 
easy advantage of innocence. This city of 
Baie bears no good name in the empire for 
anything but pleasure-seeking; nor is it the 
better during these last few days in which 
Nero has come down from Rome to pass the 
season. Keep, therefore, more closely con- 
cealed, and trust no one without first gaining 
sufficient assurance that he is worthy. In 
yourself you may doubtless trust ; but what 
could you do against force? Nor, I fear, 
could you gain much redress for violence, 
were it known that it was exercised against a 
Christian. Be, therefore, guarded and cir- 
cumspect.” 

“Nay, I fear nothing,” she answered. 
“Why should I?” 

“Tt is the province of innocence not to 
fear,” he responded. “But it is also the 
province of innocence to suffer for having 


[CONTINUED IN 


despised its safeguards. Whom have you 
here to protect you?” 

“T have our bondsman,” she said, point- 
ing to the Nubian. “He is faithful and 
true, and has ere now protected me at the 
risk of his own life. And failing in him, I 
have myself, my courage, and my birthright.” 

“Your birthright ?” 

“Yes. We are of no ignoble race. In 
the records of the empire we have our place, 
our legacy of honor. I know that in this 
world violence and wrong run riot, hand in 
hand ; that for the weak and lowly there is 
but little protection against oppression. 
But I also know that there are laws of per- 
sonal respect which not even the Cesar 
would dare willfully to transgress. Secret 
violence we can beat off by force. And 
though it is true that open wrong might pre- 
vail for a time, yet were it to come, I would 
go myself to Nero’s palace,” she continued, 
drawing up her slight figure with a proud 
consciousness of self-sustained power. “I 
would penetrate to his audience-chamber, 
and, standing before him, I would tell him 
that one to whose race had been given all 
the powers and privileges of Roman citizens, 
whose ancestors had often fought at the side 
of consuls and emperors, and whose line 
had ever remained untarnished, was now in 
danger and trouble, and demanded as a right 
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“HE will be here to-day, no doubt,” said 
Mr. Delane to Alice, as he stood arranging 
his fishing-pole, preparatory to following Tom 
and Jack, who, gun on shoulder, were fast 
disappearing up the stream. Soon his broad 
back was out of sight among the bushes. 
Alice sat down on an empty cracker-box that 
had been set in a shady place, and began 
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meditatively tying and untying the ribbons 
that fastened her broad-brimmed hat down 
over her ears. 

. Dick and Ruth had strayed away imme- 
diately after breakfast, to buy some eggs from 
a farmer a mile and a half down the valley. 
It was becoming quite customary for Dick 
and Ruth to undertake errands of this sort 
together. Mrs. Delane had a headache, and 
was lying in one of the tents, covered up 
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with wraps, trying to sleep it off. Ina ham- 
mock, supported between two tall redwood 
saplings and shaded by the boughs of an- 
other tree of a century’s growth, lay Elinor. 

The camp was deep in the forest. Noth- 
ing but now and then the chattering of the 
jays, the chi~, chip of the chipmunks, the 
scream of a hawk high overhead, was to be 
heard; and a continuous rustling accompani- 
ment from the leaves, that fluttered like 
green butterflies on the bushes, or waved 
their shadowy fingers hundreds of feet aloft 
in the green vaults of the redwoods. Noth- 
ing but sounds like these disturbed the rest 
and meditation of the quiet three remaining 
in camp. Soothed by it all, Mrs. Delane 
slept on. 

Alice, undisturbed, sat on the cracker- 
box, tying and untying her hat ribbons, un- 
til she wearied of that occupation, and the 
sun, climbing higher, carried the shadow 
away from her seat; then, finding a shadier 
place, she lay down on the ground and began 
absently pulling to pieces the grasses that 
grew about her, still meditating on—what? 
Not Tom Hathaway. 

All this time, Elinor lay in the hammock, 
motionless except for the fluttering of the 
fringes of the light shawl thrown over her, 
and now and then a slow movement of her 
eyelids as she watched the waving of the 
leaves far above her, or Alice idly plucking 
the grasses. The restful beauty around her 
had hardly a whisper of soothing for her ; 
she lay under her shawl and broad hat in 
the hammock, a picture of serene repose, 
but the heart within her was full of forebod- 
ing uneasiness. And the source of it all? 
Not Gerald Halley. 

When Mr. Delane had said, “ He'll be 
here to-day, no doubt,” Alice had taken the 
remark cheerfully, and set herself to think- 
ing pleasantly about it. The long-lashed 
blue eyes looked away out on nothing, while 
the little white hands toyed absently with 
some trifle, and the usually restive little 
figure remained. quiet in one of its favorite 
attitudes, and dimples came and went on 
the pink cheeks as she smiled away to her- 
self—this childish. little girl, with her pretty, 


infantine ways; and the wind, blowing her 
yellow hair about her eyes as she sat playing 
with the grasses, made ‘her look prettier than 
ever, thought Elinor, watching her quietly 
from under the wide brim of her hat. And 
Elinor, whose large ambition and serene sel f- 
confidence had always scorned petty jealous- 
ies, to-day felt an uneasy dissatisfaction that 
the little cousin should look so winningly 
pretty. 

So the morning passed: Mrs. Delane 
sleeping quietly, Alice dreaming in the sun- 
shine, Elinor lying, proudly unhappy, in the 
shadowed hammock. There was no com- 
panionship among the three; hardly a word 
had broken the quiet of the camp since Mr. 
Delane left it an hour and a half before. 

In the midst of this quiet, the thud, thud 
of a horse walking across a bridge a little 
distance down the road was heard, and pres- 
ently horse and rider came in view, approach- 
ing the camp. Alice jumped up with a cry 
of joy, shook the bits of grass from her dress 
and her green-stained fingers, and ran out to 
meet the guest. 

“QO, Mr. Evesham, how glad we shall all 
be to see you!” 

He had dismounted as soon as he saw her, 
and now, with the bridle over his left arm, 
led his horse as he advanced to meet Alice. 
He touched his hat gayly to the young girl, 
and shook hands with her in a pleasant, fath- 
erly way that she did not greatly like. She 
would much rather this tall, dignified man 
would not treat her as if she were quite a 
child. 

Her impulsive welcome of “ You will stay 
with us several days?” he met with a pleas- 
ant nod and a quiet— 

“Yes, if you do not drive me away your- 
selves the very first hour.” 

Alice broke into protestation at this; and 
the pink coming and going in her cheeks, 
the gleaming of her clear eyes, and the child- 
like remonstrance of her rosy lips made-her 
companion stand looking down at her with a 
sort of pleased and amused gentleness in his 
eyes that had its effect on her imagination— 
and Elinor’s, also, for Elinor could not quite 





keep her eyes turned away from the two. 
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There was a peculiar charm about Eve- 
sham: whether in the expression of face, in 
the voice, or what, one could not tell at once. 
When he was speaking thoughtfully, the 
grave, deep voice seemed to hold the charm; 
when the dark blue, deep-set eyes were look- 
ing out straight and steadily on any one to 
whom he was speaking, it seemed surely to 
lie inthem. Yet Elinor, who had learned 
pretty thoroughly his resources of knowledge, 
of intelligence, of conversation, his qualities 
of mind and character, knew that the meas- 
ured, firm voice from the firm lips almost hid- 
den in the fair mustache, the steady, direct 
look from the deep eyes, were, in fact, but the 
least charms about Alice’s new acquaintance. 

His eyes were not too closely bent on 
Alice, however, for a rapid survey of the 
camp, and a bow to Elinor in the hammock; 
indeed, he had seen the whole peaceful 
scene, and the quiet attitudes of the two girls, 
at a brief glance, before Alice had jumped 
up to greet him. Now, not tardily enough 
to be discourteous to Elinor, nor soon enough 
to be discourteous to Alice, he turned away 
and came up to the hammock. His manner 
and expression changed noticeably as he did 
so, becoming at once more earnest and more 
reserved. . 

“T am afraid I have disturbed your peace, 
Miss Hale?” he said. 

“O no, you have not disturbed me at 
all, Mr. Evesham,” she answered. O, Eli- 
nor Hale! you have spent the morning re- 
solving desperately that this man shall not, 
shall not interfere with your life; and yet he 
has disturbed you as you never were disturbed 
before. 

She had made an effort to speak with all 
due cordiality, and, for the first time in her 
life, had slightly overdone it; so that Eve- 
sham naturally took her assurance as no mere 
form of courtesy, but a literal statement. 

“T am glad of that,” he said in a pleased 
way. And as he stood, hat in hand, before 
her, the bridle-rein thrown over his arm, his 
face upturned slightly, looking with quiet 
thoughtfulness above him into the green 
arches, a stronger sense of unhappiness came 
over Elinor. 





He let a pause follow, with that leisurely 
manner of mutual comprehension that had 
grown to characterize his conversations with 
Elinor before she was aware of any danger 
in it. Then he said: 

“It seemed so quiet here that I feel as if 
I was an intruder.” 

This did not strictly require an answer, 
and Elinor, conscious that she had erred a 
little on the side of cordiality, remained 
silent, shading her eyes with her broad hat, 
and lying as still asa statue in the hammock. 

“Why, no, indeed,” chirped Alice, who 
had followed, and now stood with her little, 
soft hands prettily crossed before her. “It 
was so dull here this morning, with no one 
to talk to!” 

“T should not have thought that,” he said. 
The smile was in his eyes again as he looked 
at Alice; but he went on gravely: ‘“ This 
quiet seemed something sacred; and if I 
had come unnoticed I should have slipped 
away rather than have disturbed you.” 

“How very fortunate that you didn’t come 
unnoticed!” cried Alice ; but Evesham, with 
only a smile of acknowledgment to her, 
looked at Elinor. He had been accustomed 
to having Elinor understand what he meant, 
and fill out with appreciative comment his 
own idea. 

She had it in her mind to say, with polite 
indifference, ‘It is indeed a beautiful morn- 
ing.” 

It was not like her to feel moved to set 
herself in contrast with Alice; to impress 
upon both him and Alice her ability to enter 
with him into regions inaccessible to her 
pretty cousin. Small rivalries were not to her 
taste; and she had always felt it ignominious 
to maneuver to put herself in the best light. 
Yet she looked up at Evesham, now, with 
a little smile of comprehension—a smile of 
just the quality that was calculated to make 
Alice feel that Elinor’s claim on him was in- 
finitely nearer than hers, and waved hers 
gently aside. 

“*Thunders of’ green ‘silence’?” she said ; 
and then, with passionate anger at herself, 
hid her eyes again under the broad hat. 

“ Hello, I say!” and simultaneously with 
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this greeting appeared Jack, dirty, warm, 
disheveled, and happy, with a couple of 
rabbits in his game-bag. Tom, dirty, warm, 
disheveled, and cross, followed him, tired 
enough of the gun over his shoulder; late 
hours and wine suppers had shaken his 
physique a little, and he had never been so 
good a shot with a rifle as with a billiard cue. 
Mr. Delane, with fishing-tackle and string of 
trout, brought up the rear, beaming and vol- 
uble. 

Under cover of the greetings, Elinor 
slipped away. Her ankle was hardly at all 
lame now; and, ignoring lunch, she kept her- 
self somewhere out of sight until late in 
the afternoon. They were all gathered at 
dinner when she became visible again, 

“T hope you have not tired your ankle 
to-day, Miss Hale,” Evesham said, after she 
had taken her place among them, and the 
first remarks on her reappearance had been 
made. “I did not get time to ask after it 
this morning, but Miss Delane has been giv- 
ing me a good account of it.” 

“ Ah, yes, it is all but well,” Elinor said; 


and then Mr. Delane resumed the subject 
her coming had interrupted. 

“Yes,” Evesham said, in answer to his 
question, “I shall probably stay in Califor- 


nia for a year or so. I like it here.” 

Ruth’s brown eyes brightened. She stole 
a glance at Elinor; but there was nothing 
to see in the clear, serene face. 

“Of course,” Evesham went on, “that 
will depend somewhat on my finding occu- 
pation; but I do not think I shall go back 
in less than a year, in any case.” 

“* Wonder what 4e wants to find work for,” 
growled Tom to Alice, after dinner. “It 
seems to be the general idea that he’s been 
rich; what did he do with it? It takes 
these sober fellows to run through a fortune, 
and then look as if they’d never put money 
anywhere but into a contribution-box.” 

Alice did not follow the insinuation, but 
she understood the tone. 

“Tt isn’t Ads fault if he’s lost money,” 
she said warmly. ‘Perhaps he indorsed.” 

Alice had an idea that indorsing was a 
sort of calamity that came on business men 


quite without their own volition. Conscious 
of some vagueness in her position, she turned 
and appealed to Elinor, who sat close by, 
with Ruth, on the buffalo robe. 

“Elinor knows all about it,” she said. 

“Why, there is no mystery,” said Elinor, 
coldly. ‘‘Mr. Evesham’s father was wealthy, 
and he was therefore always accustomed to 
money, but lost everything by a fire two 
years ago.” 

“There!” cried Alice, with a pretty air 
of triumph. ‘How could he help a fire?” 

** Set it himself for the insurance, perhaps,” 
said Tom, laughing. ‘Come, Alice, let’s 
drop old Evesham, and see what those peo- 
ple are plotting.” 

Alice assented eagerly, for Evesham was 
standing with Mr. and Mrs. Delane, Dick, 
and Jack, planning an excursion to the 
pebble beach. Ruth, left alone with Elinor, 
was trying to fit the new fact into the out- 
lines of Evesham’s history that she already 
possessed, and was not succeeding, 

“Elinor,” she ventured, “surely I under- 
stood that you said, in first introducing Mr. 
Evesham to our knowledge, that he was 
rich, and that was not three months ago.” 

“That was my mistake,” said Elinor, se- 
renely ; then, after a pause, she seemed to 
conclude there was no objection to explain- 
ing. 

“When I met him last fall,” she said, ‘‘ he 
was living quietly; but that, with a gentle- 
man, is not incompatible with wealth ; and 
as an uncle of his had died about a year be- 
fore, leaving no near relative except Mr. 
Evesham, people somehow took it for granted 
that he was the heir to this uncle’s property, 
which was quite large. I was told so, and 
had no reason to doubt it. I knew of the 
burning of the mills and failure of the insur- 
ance company, but that would have been 
a comparatively small matter if his uncle’s 
property had really come to him. I learned 
only a short time since that I had been mis- 
informed ; that the whole estate had gone to 
an informally adopted son instead of to this 
nephew. I corrected the misstatement I 
had made to my uncle, and saw no need of 





talking it over with any one else. I had told 
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my uncle no details in saying that Mr. Eve- 
sham was rich, and told him none in saying I 
had been mistaken. I don’t see that it 
makes any difference to any of us.” 

“No, it makes no difference at all,” said 
Ruth, a little emphatically. 

Elinor had given her explanation in a tone 
of the most careless indifference, that was by 
no means assumed; she really did not feel 
that Evesham’s worldly position was a vital 
matter. Yet, as she ended, she turned away 
from Ruth, leaning back on one elbow, and 
the face she thus made invisible had become 
unquiet as she stared off into the darkness. 
She had touched on an association that sur- 
prised her by coming back with far more 
force than it had had at first. 

It was when she had first received Halley’s 
attentions, before his offer of marriage had 
roused her to consciousness of any danger 
in Evesham’s companionship. She had in- 
stinctively refrained from any mention of 
Halley to Evesham, but had used his clever, 
cynical views and arguments pretty freely in 
the half-serious ethical tilts that occasionally 
took place betweenthem. On one occasion, 
-when the earnest had rather prevailed over 
the jest, Evesham had said: 

“T will give you a case in point, Miss 
Hale: I knew a man once—a penniless 
fellow—who, brought up to wealth, had only 
a short time before been thrown on his own 
resources as a ‘literary feller’; he found him- 
self by the sick-bed of a rich relative, who was 
talking to him of the disposition he wished 
to make of his property. The old gentle- 
man had made no will, but was going to in 
a few days, and was going to leave every- 
thing to an adopted son. You see this 
adopted son was the child of an old love, and 
it had been the one soft spot in a pretty hard 
life. Twelve hours later, the old gentleman 
was dead, and no will made; and the son 
had never been legally adopted. It was a 
curious illustration of the one unbusiness-like 
thing you will find in most business men’s 
histories. Now, to put the case fairly before 
you, Miss Hale, I must add that this ‘ liter- 
ary feller,’ who thus became the legal heir, 
had a good deal of confidence in his own 





ability to use that half-million generously, 
and the moral heir was not, on the whole, a 
very good fellow; also that the majority of 
third parties talked much of the moral claim 
the nephew had on at least part of the prop- 
erty, and were really uncomfortably strenu- 
ous for a compromise; and that the welfare 
of several people was rather nearly connected 
with the wealth or poverty of this particular 
man. What would be your idea of the ethics 
of that situation ?” 

“ Ah, I should not call it a question of 
ethics at all,” Elinor had said, laughing. “It 
would be a question between the man’s pride 
and his common sense.” But she, possessed 
of some knowledge about Evesham’s affairs 
that he did not know she had, had not failed 
to identify the ‘‘ man that I once knew.” 

“What did he do?” she had been about 
to ask; then had changed it to the more 
cautious, “ And what should you think was 
the right course for him?” 

“*Q, for my part,” Evesham had answered 
promptly, “I do not think he had the ghost 
of aright to a penny of it. There was a cer- 
tain selfishness in the uncle’s ignoring him 
completely, and pouring everything into the 
gratification of that one affection; but he 
had a perfect right to do as he pleased, and 
no man of self-respect would have wished his 
own relationship to cast a feather’s weight 
of constraint on him. Besides, the pathetic 
nature of the true heir’s claim was irresistible ; 
who could thwart an old man’s cherished 
purpose of making up for a lonely, disap- 
pointed life by the poor little satisfaction of 
leaving his money in a certain way?” 

“ Ah! shat constituted the weakest part of 
his case,” Elinor had said, coldly yet brightly. 
““A man might be excused for feeling that 
self-respect forbade him to touch the money ; 
but I will not admit that sentiment should 
have anything to do with serious matters.” 

And Evesham had reflected how com- 
pletely admirable Miss Hale would be when- 
ever she waked out of this virginal coldness ; 
he did not regard it as an attribute of her 
character, but only as a phase of its develop- 
ment; while Elinor had supposed that she 
dismissed the whole conversation lightly 
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from her mind; and yet here it was, this 
evening by the camp-fire, disturbing her with 
a persistent sense of something gallant and 
fine, and better than her “common sense.” 

Ruth didnot break in on her silence; nor 
did Mr. Evesham, when he came up with the 
rest, talk to her; but he chatted most of the 
evening with Alice, which was hardly better 
for the silent listener. She knew that she 
was “in for” three or four days of this, how- 
ever, and she was marshaling all her powers 
of resistance. 

The three or four days came and went, 
and Evesham still lingered with the party. 
He was with them a week later, when they 
encamped near the Felton big trees, and 
finally consented to cast in his lot with the 
party for the rest of the trip. It was just after 
his consent that Mr. Delane, riding in toward 
Santa Cruz, stopped to watch Jack and Tom 
fishing, and Dick teaching Ruth to fish. Tom 
had walked off without asking Alice to go; he 
was not well pleased with Alice these days. 

“Ts it good fishing there, boys?” called 
Mr. Delane. 

“ First-rate,” sang out Jack. 
pulling them out. 
hand.” 

“Dear me,” said the old gentleman, looking 
at the string Jack displayed. ‘‘I wish I could ; 
but I’ve got to take some letters to mail.” 

“T’ll take ’em,” said Tom. ‘I’m tired of 
fishing, and I want to go into town, anyway.” 

“Do you really?—all right, then,” and Mr. 
Delane promptly exchanged his horse and 
packet of letters for a rod and line, and 
scrambled down to the water’s edge. 

Tom mounted and rode off toward Santa 
Cruz. No sooner was he out of sight of the 
fishers than he took the letters from his 
pocket and examined them. 

“Old Delane’s scrawl—that’s to his part- 
ner—business. Wish I knew just how much 
money that business of his represented, but 
I don’t suppose I should get any idea from 
this. Four letters of Allie’s! and all in that 
beastly English scrawl, and all to a pack of 
girls. What idiots girls are, anyway! If she 
wasn’t such a pretty little goose, I’d drop her; 
those letters, now, are full of Evesham, of 

Vor. VI—4. 


“ We're just 
Come down and try a 





course. Ruth to her brother-in-law (wish 
she’d marry him—it would please Thornton 
so), and to each of the brats, in a separate en- 
velope. What a girl she is! Pretty good 
girl, too, but she hasn’t any style. Thornton 
to his mamma—good boy. I’ve a mind to 
drop it into the creek, and see if it gets him 
into a scrape with the old lady; he’s a devil- 
ish unpleasant fellow to have a row with, 
though, and I guess I might as well let it 
alone. Nothing from Jack and Mrs. Delane 
—she’s too close-mouthed to write letters, 
and he don’t know enough. Elinor !— 
‘ Gerald Halley!’ Now what is she writing to 
Gerald Halley about? Halley! That means 
something or other; and it isn’t specially well 
sealed, either.” 

Elinor knew better than to have trusted 
her letter to Tom; she knew very well that 
he would study the addresses. Mr. Delane, 
however, never stopped to glance at an ad- 
dress, else she would never have put that 
particular letter into his hands. 

Tom turned the envelope over, and exam- 
ined the sealing-up. “If my hand hasn’t 
lost its cunning,” he said, “ I can make it.” 

He dismounted, took a slender pencil 
from his pocket, and by a skillful rolling 
process, aided by a sharp penknife, made the 
mucilage let go its hold. 

The letter within, in Elinor’s clear, charac- 
teristic hand, had a business-like address 
across the top of the page, and began with- 
out further address: 


** You will know as soon as your eye falls on this 
page what my answer is; for it would not take two 
lines to write, ‘I accept your offer’—or, more truly, 
‘I agree to your terms.’ Since there never was any 
talk of sentiment between us, I do not feel obliged 
to offer regrets for disappointing you, and will simply 
ask you to dismiss all idea of marriage between you 
and me. Of course, I owe you all apologies for hav- 
ing led you to expect a different answer ; I find that 
I had mistaken my own wishes no less than I led you 
to mistake them. I need hardly ask you to receive 
this as final. 

‘* Very sincerely, 
** ELINOR HALE.” 


The letter was hardly like Elinor; there 
was a haughty abruptness and even an under- 
tone of aversion in it that was not what she 
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would have expressed to any one, much less 
Gerald Halley, two months ago. There was 
a womanish lash of pique in the remark that 
there had never been talk of sentiment be- 
tween them; and it was not strictly true, 
either, for Halley was as much in love with 
her as he would ever be with any one, and 
had displayed quite as much sentiment as 
was accordant with the decorous tone of the 
courtship; nor had it seemed good taste to 
either of them to avow frankly any unsenti- 
mental side in the proposed match. There- 
fore, when Halley read the letter, with its 
undertone of sudden dislike to him and his 
love-making, he said, ‘“‘ Another man in the 
case,” and added certain imprecations. Tom 
Hathaway was not, like Halley, a keen 
guesser; but he had far more data, and came 
readily enough to the same conclusion. It 
seemed to him that he ought to extract some 
personal profit from the astonishing piece of 
knowledge he had got hold of; and, as he 
knew Halley by reputation to be a relentless 
bearer of grudges, and had his own small 
private score against the overshadowing 
guest, he rode on to town, reflecting cheer- 
fully on the obligation aman might put Halley 
under by letting him know on whom to bring 
to bear his resentment. ‘ 

“Lively times ahead for Evesham, if he 
did but know it. Id rather have any dozen 
other men after me with a grudge than 
Halley.” 

In Santa Cruz, he begged a brushful of 
mucilage at a stationer’s, and sent Elinor’s 
letter off neatly sealed, and then betook him- 
self to his own errands. 

Meanwhile, Elinor was once more spread- 
ing the scarlet shawl for a carpet in a hidden 
place in the forest. But this time she did 
not seat herself coolly; she threw herself 
down on the shawl, and hid her face on her 
arms. 

“ Qh, thank heaven, thank heaven, that it 
was not too late !” she almost sobbed. “‘What 
do: I care for fame, or success, or anything 
in the world but him!” She shivered a little 
with repulsion when she thought of Halley. 

She thought a good deal about her mother, 
with a backward-reaching: sense of affection 





and fellowship. She fancied that if she 
should die to-day, and meet her mother some- 
where in the Unknown (for Elinor had dis- 
tinct disbeliefs, and smiled at Ruth’s faith 
that the region of the dead was anything but 
an Unknown), they could clasp hands and 
say, “We understand each other now.” 
“Only,” she thought, “she threw away 
her affections: I could not understand that 
part. Iam glad they taught me to be hard 


and cold; it made me save my heart till its 
true king came, so much better than any one 
else that not even I could resist him.” 

And as she walked back to camp, later, 
she was singing the very refrain that Dick 
had so annoyed her with two weeks before : 


** Now, all men beside seem to me but shadows; 
I love you, Douglas, tender and true.” 


But the light in her eyes darkened as she 
came in sight of the camp-ground.  Eve- 
sham stood there, talking with Alice, and look- 
ing down into her eyes with a pleased smile. 
Elinor knew that for rational companionship, 
for capacity of loving, for real value as a wife, 
no man could hesitate between her and Alice ; 
yet still, that pretty childishness was very 
winning, and she could easily conceive that 
even a wise man, thrown back upon it by 
her coldness, might come to choose it; the 
frank, outspoken liking, the transparent na- 
ture, might seem better than the double pos- 
sibilities of a nature that had unsounded 
deeps of feeling and will. Elinor had a 
vivid, realizing sense of all Alice’s small flaws 
and deficiencies. Was this pink-cheeked 
baby, this shallow, silly, vain little flirt, to 
rob her now—after all? She had not been 
wont to allow herself to be enough stirred by 
others for hostility; but she felt at that in- 
stant that it would not be hard to hate Alice. 

The next instant, however, it was Alice 
who was hating Elinor with all her small 
might; for Evesham had turned away and 
crossed the camp-ground to meet her, while 
his face brightened with a different sort of 
smile from the one it wore in looking at 
Alice. 

“I’m so glad she hates him!” sighed Alice. 
She and her father and Jack were by this 
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time the only ones in camp who never 
guessed what Elinor thought of Mr. Eve- 
sham. 

“You have just come in from one of 
your solitary strolls, Miss Hale,” he was say- 
ing. ‘I believe you are on more confiden- 
tial terms with Nature than any one else in 
camp.” 

Her face and voice had their most win- 
ning expression as she smiled back. 

“Sometimes one strolls off alone to talk 
with Nature,” she said; “but sometimes it 
is to talk with one’s self, and have Nature, 
like a faithful friend, standing at the door of 
the soul, and warning the outside world 
away from the private consultation. It is 
only with myself I have been talking to- 
day.” 

“And yet you came back singing of 
something that I am sure Nature believes in, 
and that you told me you did not,” he said. 
His voice was playful, but his eyes were 
earnest. 

She returned their look with one as steady, 
and her clear eyes had never looked so soft 


and deep. There was an altogether new 
sweetness, too, in her tone, adding itself to 
all the old fascination. 

“T have grown wiser,” she said simply. 

Evesham’s face kindled. 

“T cannot tell you how glad I am to know 


that!” he cried: Then he added, more 
softly, and with a depth of reverence under 
the light surface of his tone: “For I be- 
lieve—I believe most profoundly—in several 
‘sentiments’; and one of them is love.” 

“And another is honor,” said Elinor, 
with that same sense of something gallant 
and fine coming over her, and creeping into 
her voice, as she looked at his kindled face 
and recalled the conversation he referred 
to. “I have concluded, Mr.. Evesham, that 
I admire that friend of yours who would 
not k 's legal inheritance.” 

“He would be proud to know you thought 
of him in any such way,” said Evesham, 
gravely. 

“You see that is another of the ‘senti- 
ments’ that I have grown wiser about.” 

“The wisdom was all there before,” he 





said gently, “and has only come out into 
practical use; for it was in conversation with 
yourself, you know, that you learned it.” 

“I did not say so,” she said quietly ; then 
she went on: “Another of those ‘senti- 
ments’ you believe in is charity, isn’t it, Mr. 
Evesham? For instance: if any one treated 
you badly, and afterward (with all the peni- 
tence in the world, we will suppose, but 
without a word of explanation) showed him- 
self ready to behave nicely again, you would 
be quite forgiving and generous, would you 
not? and would not impute any worse 
motives than you could well help?” The 
mixture of dignity and sweetness with which 
Elinor accomplished the rather difficult mat- 
ter of this speech could not well have been 
bettered; and Evesham’s answering smile of 
perfect comprehension was very warm. 

“IT should not call my sentiment in such 
a case as that ‘charity,’ Miss Hale,” he 
said. 

“Mr. Evesham,” said Alice, “I 
your horse is starting off by himself.” 

For all this time the horse had been 
standing by saddled. 

“To be sure!” said Evesham, hastening 
after the truant. Then, leading him back 
to where Alice now stood beside Elinor, he 
said, “I am just going to ride into town, 
Miss Hale. Can I do anything for you 
there, Miss Alice?” 

“Why, papa went an hour ago,” said Alice, 
“and took all our letters. He will do all our 
errands, and bring whatever mail there is.” 

“IT did not know that. I could have 
sent my letters by him ; but now I must go 
myself, for there are one or two of them 
that can’t wait.” 

A few moments later the camp seemed 
suddenly empty to both Alice and Elinor, 
though Ruth and Dick had come in from 
their fishing before Evesham left. Ruth 
had had a sight of Elinor’s face while she 
stood talking with him; and even after he 
was gone there lingered a soft light there, 
like the dim gold in grasses reflected from 
the upper sky. after the sun has disappeared 
below the ‘horizon. Ruth watched for a few 
minutes, then came behind Elinor and 


think 
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kissed her; and Elinor, who usually could 
not endure caresses, answered by laying her 
hand for a moment on the one that Ruth 
put on her shoulder. Ruth’s good wishes, 
as’ between Alice and Elinor, were with 
Elinor; “for,” she thought, “Alice will find 
some one else, but it’s a life-and-death mat- 
ter with Elinor.” 

Ruth was not the only one who watched, 
and Elinor knew it, too. She had seen 
Mrs. Delane’s quiet, observant glance rest 
for a moment on Alice and Evesham, and | 
she knew what the mother’s wish would be. 
Certainly, there was as complicated a future 
for Elinor to think out now as on the event- 
ful moonlight night in the Pescadero hills ; 
and she could not, like Alice, throw herself 
down in a shady place and sink into vague, 
golden dreams. She retired to her ham- 
mock once more, and drew the broad hat 
down over her eyes, while Ruth’s and Dick’s 
voices came happily up from the creek 
where they were cleaning their fish. 

Elinor knew more than Tom guessed of 
the vindictiveness Halley was capable of ; 
she knew, too, that he would have no idea 
of calmly resigning her to another man; but 
that all the power of intrigue in him which 
she had expected to work with would now 
be for her to work against and overpower, 
before the course of her love could run 
smooth. She had not passed all these years, 
either, without coming to a pretty clear un- 
derstanding of her aunt. She knew that 
Mrs. Delane did not love nor trust her; she 
knew that Alice’s long flirtation with Tom 
had meant no lack of watchful care on the 
mother’s part, but only a perfect knowledge 
that there was no danger in it; but that she 
looked on the Evesham episode with very 
different eyes. Then there was Alice’s own 
pretty, kitten-like charm. Altogether, Elinor 
felt that in saying good by to her plans of 
daring ambition and future glory she had by 
no means said good by to the necessity for 
all the powers of brain and will she had ex- 
pected to use therein. She was not greatly 
alarmed at the position; she even found a 
certain exhilaration in the possession of con- 





scious power. If she had hoped, for mere 


ambition’s sake, to move the affairs of a 
nation by sheer force of ability and resolu- 
tion, should that ability and_ resolution 
fail her now ?—now, when she worked for 
love’s sake? “For love’s sake,” she re- 
peated over to herself, and the proud lips 
curved into a tender smile under the shadow 
of her broad hat. At this very moment 
Tom stood in a quiet street in Santa Cruz, 
reading, with a face full first of surprise and 
then of amusement, a letter which he had 
just opened with his slender lead-pencil and 
his sharp penknife—a letter addressed to 
Frank Evesham. 


‘*My DEAR EVESHAM—It becomes my duty, as 
William Traylor’s lawyer, to inform you of his death; 
and that by his will you become heir to the whole 
property again—some $500,000.” 


It was at this point that the amazement 
of Tom’s face was mixed with a not over- 
pleased expression. 

“Five hundred thousand dollars!” he 
muttered. ‘Blast that man! If he doesn’t 
have all the luck! The girls will be crazier 
than ever over him. Now Elinor Hale 
must have got wind of that somehow.” 

He returned to the letter: 


“*T need hardly say that I congratulate you from 
my heart on this fortunate outcome of the whole 
matter. It was a piece of unexpected decency in 
Traylor to draw up his will in your favor; though, 
no doubt, he thought at the time, as we all did, that 
he was good for thirty years yet. 

** You will probably think it better news that this 
change in your position has induced my father and 
mother to relent; their logic in this is obscure, since 
your ‘folly and recklessness of Aggie’s future’ is in no 
wise altered by Fate’s having stepped between you 
and the effects of it; however, you will probably not 
complain of that. Aggie has permission to write by 
this mail and recall you. I ought not to spoil her 
news by telling it; but her letter will reach you 
with mine, and I know very well which you will 
read first; so my conscience is clear in taking the 
opportunity to remark that you could not have left 
behind you a braver and truer little woman than this 
same little sister of mine. For all you either of 
you knew, you might have had to wait forever; but 
she never wavered a hair’s breadth in her allegiance. 
Poor child! her conscience has been sorely troubled 
between you and mother; she holds that ‘ wrong and 
unjust objections of one’s parents’ ought not tobea bar 
to matrimony; and, as far as I am concerned, I might 
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have helped the child out in such views (if you and 
she wanted to be poor folks it was your own affair, 
to my mind); but with mother’s heart disease forbid- 
ding excitement, on pain of death, you know your- 
self, Evesham, how she was fixed. 

‘* Well, ‘Providence takes care of fools and lazy 
people,’ and it’s all serene now; and, however dis- 
pleased I was at the time, I shall be heartily glad to 
welcome you as a brother-in-law. 

**T suppose you will come on at once, and we can 
arrange the business part of it at leisure. I will 
leave Aggie to do all the strong language on the 
subject, and remain, 

‘* Very heartily yours, 
‘* EDWARD CARLTON.” 


The displeasure had faded out of Tom’s 
face, and a stronger and stronger amusement 
had taken its place. 

“Blest if that isn’t the best joke on those 
girls!” he ejaculated. ‘ They’re all falling 
in love with him. And just as he becomes 
more of a prize than ever! Well, by Jove, 
that’s a better go than it would be to see 
Halley after him! Wouldn’t Elinor give her 


eyes, though, to get back her letter? If she’d 
waited just twenty-four hours longer, now!” 


He turned over the other letter, redirect- 
ed to Evesham from San Francisco ; it bore 
the same post-mark, but was in a clear, pre- 
possessing, lady’s hand. 

“T’d like to see what ‘ Aggie’ has to say. 
I can’t take the time, though. I must stick 
the other together in my best style, and he 
won’t suspect anything.” 

As he rode out of town, he met Evesham 
and handed him the letters, and then went 
on to camp, comfortable in a replenished 
stock of cigars. He was back in time to 
lie in the hammock and smoke for an hour 
before dinner; for Elinor was doing duty, in 
her turn, as cook, and had left the hammock 
to him. The return of the fishers, Mr. 
Delane and all, had informed Elinor who 
had mailed her letter, and it somewhat dis- 
pleased her ; but it did not enter her head to 
suspect that Tom had done more than study 
the address. 

“But where is Mr. Evesham ?” fretted 
Alice, as they sat down to their woodland 
fare. 

‘Met him going into town as I came out,” 
said Tom. 





“Tt doesn’t seem like dinner without him,” 
fretted Mr. Delane, with his masculine re- 
production of Alice’s manner. 

“ That’s a fact!” cried Jack and Dick; and 
** No, it doesn’t!” cried Ruth and Alice. 

It had to seem unlike dinner, however, 
for Mr. Evesham did not come. After din- 
ner, around the camp-fire, they still talked 
of him. Alice and her father fretted and 
wondered and speculated over his absence ; 
Elinor and Mrs. Delane held their peace ; 
the rest compared notes on his virtues. 
They had all but Tom fallen into line on the 
Evesham question long before this; and even 
Tom joined the general voice of laudation 
to-night, with a mischievous desire to highten 
the value of the lost prize. He felt his ill- 
gotten knowledge burning within him, .and 
hungered for the distinction of telling such 
news ; but he did not dare to speak till time 
enough had passed for some pretext of an 
eastern correspondent, or the like. He 
guessed readily enough that Evesham had 
lingered in town to supplement his telegram 
to the lawyer brother by a long letter to the 
sister. 

“What can keep him—it is almost bed- 
time !” came from Mr. Delane’s direction. 

“Have you driven him away again?” 
asked Jack, angrily, turning with a sudden 
idea to Elinor. 

Alice looked at Elinor suspiciously. What 
might she not have been saying under cover 
of that pleasant smile, just before Evesham 
went away? Mr. Delane stared; he had 
never heard of the incident in question. The 
rest bit their lips or smiled. Tom could not 
resist conveying unutterable mysteries into 
his smile ; but as no one was looking at him 
it made no difference. Elinor only smiled 
tranquilly in answer to Jack. She knew how 
many trifling incidents may detain one for 
hours, and how little chance there was of 
serious accident, and felt no anxiety. 

Here the sound of hoofs, and the appear- 
ance of Evesham himself, put an end to con- 
jecture. He took care of his horse, and 
then joined the circle; in answer to ques- 
tions, he only said that he had found it 
necessary to write a letter after he arrived in 
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town. Mr. Delane’s assertion that it was 
nearly bed-time had contained a great deal 
of exaggeration; and Evesham sat with them, 
talking of casual matters, for half an hour. 
Then, still in the same casual way, he told 
them this was his last day in California. An 
outcry of disappointment answered him. 

‘What has changed your mind? 
were going to stay a year or so.” 

“You are tired of us!” chirped Alice, with 
tears in her eyes. 

“T say, that’s too bad!” cried Jack, start- 
ing to his feet. “Just as we had made up 
our minds not to let you go anyway,” and 
then he looked vengefully at Elinor; but she 
looked so very ill, he thought, that he checked 
himself and let her alone. 

Ruth was watching Elinor, too, and her 
heart was beginning to ache as she watched. 
But Elinor did not speak nor make any ges- 
ture; she only sat still and looked ill and old. 

“ How is it, Mr. Evesham ?” 


You 


[THE 


“Why, Mr. Delane, I have had news from 
the East that requires my immediate presence 
there. I have to thank you fora very pleas- 
ant trip, but I must say good by to it and to 
you now. If I should ever visit California 
again, I shall certainly try to meet you all; 
and you must not forget me when you come 
to my part of the world. Your Eastern 
friends will claim another visit from you soon, 
Miss Hale, and one from Miss Alice and 
Jack; so I may hope that this is not the last 
I shall see of you, at least.” 

He was, in his own mind, hoping that he 
might chance to have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing Elinor to his wife some time, but he 
said nothing of that, and offered no further 
explanation ; and in a few minutes the group 
| separated rather silently for the night—the 
| last night of Mr. Evesham’s stay—without 
any further solution of his movements than 
| their own guesses could supply. 

' But Tom knew the why of it all. 
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END. 





PEACE. 


CEASELEss the sea-waves throbbing leap 
Against the dark rocks fierce and steep; 
Yet they have islands crowned with palm, 
And there are calm, 
There lie and sleep. 


Though the hills plead for gift of rain 
To save their blossoms, oft in vain; 
Yet they have springs whence rivers start 
To find the heart 
Of seas again. 


Though friendship, at a man’s earth-death, 
Is poured in eulogizing breath; 
It may be when he opens eyes 

On angels wise 


No word he 


saith. 
CHARLES H. SHINN 








SOPHY. 


THE wheat crop of 1868 in the San Joa- 
quin Valley had revealed possibilities of 
wild speculation, and Guy Russell joined 
the ranks of agriculturists in a moment of 
enthusiasm. 


and of a man to assist, to a third party, he 
was shortly on his way, in a wagon laden with 
supplies and utensils, to the ranch he pro- 
posed to farm. 

He found the road very heavy; the horses 


|make yerself to home. 
Intrusting the hiring of land, of teams, | 





after floundering through many miles of 
mud came to a stand-still, firmly refusing to | 
pull the vehicle through the few rods of | 
sticky mire that separated them from a_| 
better track. Night was approaching. Guy, 
after much lashing and urging, was about to 
seek aid at the nearest house; when a young 


girl appeared, carrying a whippletree and 


driving a pair of large horses. She careful- 
ly picked her way over the mud, and bowing | 
with composure, proceeded to attach her | 
team to the end of his wagon tongue. The 
fresh animals, with a spirited pull, drew the 
tired team and its load out of the tough 
mud onto a comparatively dry road. 

Guy dismounted and expressed his obli- | 
gations to the lady, a comely, black-eyed lass | 
of sixteen, while she unfastened her horses. | 
“Quite welcome,” she said, as serenely as | 
if she had merely handed him a glass of 
water; “the road is good for the next two 
miles.” 

“Will you kindly inform me how far I am 
from the Gilmore ranch?” asked the gentle- 
man. 

“Tt’s the next place on the right hand— 
you see the barn yonder,” she replied; 
“good evening”; and she drove her stout 
bays back to their stable. 

Guy looked in laughing admiration at her 
trim figure and elastic gait for a moment, 
then regaining his seat, drove on. 








He was met at his own new residence by’ 


Mr. Stephen Keys, nominally the assistant, 
but really the director of the establishment. 
“ Howdy, howdy,” said the gentleman. 
“You’re Mr. Russell, I reckon; ‘light, and 
You can call me 
Steve, if you want a short and handy name. 
I’ll take them critters, and water ’em as 
soon as they cool off a little.” 

Russell, eyeing his servitor curiously, found 
his scrutiny returned; but a tall, straight 
fellow of five and twenty, with abundant 
light brown, curly hair, and keen, gray eyes, 
did not resent observation. Neither did 
Steve: he was as complacent in the posses- 
sion of his short, stout figure, bald head, 
and dull, blue eyes, as Guy could possibly 
be over his young comeliness; nay, the 
elder -man even indulged a _ pardonable 
vanity in an artistic gutta-percha nose, which 
replaced a natural feature lost in the Con- 
federate service. 

The new-comer seated himself on a 
cracker-box in the shanty, and from the 
open door lazily watched Keys unloading - 
the wagon. Guy was tired; the slow ride 
over rough roads was unusual exercise, and 
he dropped into a doze. 

**Grub’s ready—beans and bacon!” was 
the announcement that aroused him. 

He sat down, hungrily devouring food out 
of a tin plate set on a bare table, laughing 
to think how his mother would recoil from 
such primitive appointments. 

“Steve,” he observed, passing his tin cup 
a third time for coffee, “I got stuck in the 
mud about a half-mile below here, and a 
girl brought a pair of horses and helped me 
out—a nice, little, black-eyed thing, with a 
pretty foot, and long, auburn hair. Do you 
know her?” 

“Do I know her—do I know Sophy 
Rogers?—do I know my own mother?” 
sarcastically returned Mr. Keys. ‘“ Why, I 
knowed her in Arkansaw, when she was a 
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baby; she’s called the belle of this part of 
the valley.” 

“She’s a good driver, that’s certain,” ad- 
mitted Russell. 

“Good driver! She’s the best driver 
within twenty mile; she'll gear up six 
horses to a wagon quicker ’n any man I 
know; and she'll get over more ground with 
a plow between sun-up and dark than I can. 
She’s jest lightnin’ on the road; and she'll 
ride any mustang that ever stood on four feet,” 
cried Mr. Keys, in a gush of admiration. 

“What does she do such things for?” 
asked Guy, with manifest distaste. 

“ What does she do hit for?” indignantly 
replied Steve, who had a trick of repeating 
the question propounded to him. ‘“T’ll tell 
you why: hit’s to put bread and meat in 
her folks’s mouths. The old man died, and 


they was broke —noclothes, no team, noseed, 
no nuthin’; the oldest boy’s a cripple; and 
Sophy jest pitched in, and plowed and 
teamed and run a header, to keep ’em from 
starvin’; the old woman and the oldest girl 
tuk in washin’; and now they’ve got hosses 


enough to plow with, and provisions for 
winter, and feed and seed, and don’t owe 
nobody nuthin’. Sophy’s the best girl atop 
o’ ground.” 

“Very praiseworthy of her, I am sure; but 
I should fear it might cause remark,” re- 
sponded Guy, echoing the cold circum- 
spection of his mother. 

“Cause remark! Of course hit caused 
remark. Lots of them low-flung town chaps 
call her the ‘six-hoss-team girl’; I knocked 
one of ’em down fur it, too, last week. But 
’sposin’ she adn’t done so, and they’d 
bummed on other folks, and owed all the 
stores in the country, wouldn’t A7¢ have 
caused remark? Hit looks that away to me. 
She’s jest a squar’, honest girl, that pays her 
way and wishes everybody well. Thar’s 
folks that says she’s too free-spoken to 
strangers; and ’d say that she’d orter ’a’ left 
you stickin’ in the mud all night: but I 
know -her—she’s just as innercent and good- 
hearted as a baby. If she sees a critter in 
trouble, she don’t stop to ax whether hit’s a 
neighbor or a stranger, a woman or a man: 





she thinks hit’s a feller-bein’, and pitches in. 
There ain’t nuthin’ wrong about hit, nuther, 
only in the minds of them that finds harm 
whar thar ain’t no harm meant,” was the 
wrathful answer of Sophy’s champion. 

*** Honi soit que mal y pense,” said Guy, un- 
der his breath, at Steve’s unconscious plagiar- 
ism of England’s motto. ‘You are right, 
Keys—she’s a good, frank, handsome girl, 
and deserves every man’s respect.” 

“‘She’s got the respect of all of ’em that’s 
wuth a cuss,” retorted Steve; “and when 
she’s married to Si Kinney, they'll all be 
mighty car’ful how they speak of her.” 

“Going to be married soon?” asked Rus- 
sell. 

““Wal, I don’t know; he’s trying mighty 
hard to git her. He’s a awkward, overgrown 
lummox; but thar’s a heap of sand in him. 
His quarter-section jines the widder’s, and 
she’s all right; but Sophy’s kind o’ hung off. 
They say she’s been a little sweeter on him 
lately. She’s a fortune to any man that gits 
her; she can sing equal to a medder-lark, 
she can work indoor or out, she can play the 
accordion mighty well, she can dance like a 
poppet, she’s got consid’able schoolin’, her 
ha’r is full a yard long, and she’s got the best 
disposition that ever was put into a woman,” 
rapturously continued Steve. “I'd ’a’ tried 
to git her myself if hit wa’n’t fur this,” indi- 
cating his gutta-percha nose; “ but girls gen- 
erally think a heap of looks, and I never sot 
up to her, on that account.” 

Guy smiled, pushed back from the table, 
and opening his diary, transcribed the salient 
features of his day’s experience, and of Steve’s 
description of a belle of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, for Emily Dunlap’s benefit. Emily was 
his uncle’s step-daughter, whom the family 
expected him to marry, though there was no 
actual engagement. When he entered with 
zest into the idea of a winter spent in ranch- 
ing, he anticipated the pleasure of reproduc- 
ing for her the novel phases of life and 
character that passed before him. 

They both had a passion for the, study of 
human nature, especially in its odd*develop- 
ments; and here, with Steve for a daily com- 
panion, and this strong-minded young woman 
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for a neighbor, he promised himself and 


Emily infinite diversion. Hitherto his life 
had been restrained in very decorous bonds. 
A young man who supports a mother and 
sister in fashionable style on a book-keeper’s 
salary has very little time for recreation. 
He had always conducted himself in accord- 
ance with the regulations of a very formal 
mother, had been catechised and confirmed 
in the Episcopal Church, and had worn im- 
maculate linen since his babyhood. 

Now, in his woolen shirt, looking out of 
his shanty door on the broad fields before 
him, his freedom from conventionality gave 
his present life the flavor of a truant’s stolen 
holiday. ‘I shall mingle in their free-and- 
easy society generally, and participate in 
their rustic merry-makings, becoming one of 
them as much as in me lies, for the nonce, so 
as to learn what manner of men and women 
these are, so far from our social standpoint 
in their customs and prejudices,” he wrote to 
Miss Dunlap. 

Early next morning he took his first lesson 
in harnessing his team ; but not being com- 
petent to manage a gang-plow, he stood at 
the corner, ostensibly to watch Steve driving 
down the long furrow a mile in length. 

Across the road was Sophy’s plow land, 
and there she drove her six-in-hand, mounted 
on a sulky plow. 

As she drew farther from him, he heard 
snatches of song. 

“Not very hard work, even for a girl,” he 
thought, looking after the spirited horses 
walking steadily down the field. Flocks of 
merry little blackbirds followed after, shrilly 
gossiping together, as the fresh furrow was 
turned over; a rollicking dog, black and 
shaggy, ran gayly along by the plow, barking 
with pleasure, and making dashes at pre- 
sumptuous squirrels that showed their heads, 
peeping up occasionally in distant parts of 
the field. Sophy’s glad laugh rang out at 
the awkward lunges of the dog over the soft 
ground; but soon she was out of his hearing. 

Russell loitered till she came back again 
near the road, took off his hat, and bowed to 
her. She acknowledged the civility with a 
frank smile, and turned again down the fur- 





row. When she completed the next round, 
something was evidently amiss ; she hurried- 
ly took one of the animals from the plow, 
tied the others to the fence, manipulated 
with a wrench, and with something in her 
hand swung herself to the detached horse’s 
back, setting off at a sharp gallop. 

“Going to the blacksmith’s shop,” ex- 
plained Steve, as he neared his employer; 
“but you’d better not stop to stare after her 
that away. I’m powerful hungry ; s’pose you 
light a fire fur dinner.” 

Several days passed before Guy was equal 
to the task of plowing, and he beguiled the 
tedium of his probation by watching his 
pretty neighbor at her daily task. Having 
requested Keys to invite the young gentle- 
men of the vicinity to call, their shanty had 
been enlivened by guests every evening, and 
Russell had speedily ingratiated hi mself in the 
esteem of the community, as being “a feller 
that hadn’t got no stuck-up notions into him.” 

Being promoted to the office of plowman, 
under the supervision of Steve, R ussell found 
himself unable to observe the movements of 
Sophy and her team; he was half ashamed 
to ask Keys to give him a hint as to the 
proper method of cultivating a young lady’s 
acquaintance in the San Joaquin Valley. 

After three days of work under the eye 
of his instructor, Guy was left to his own re- 
sources for a day, Steve setting off one even- 
ing, to return the next. 

Elate at the assumption of responsibility, 
the novice rose early in the morning, har- 
nessed the horses, attached them to the plow, 
and endeavored to guide them down the fur- 
row. Something evidently failed to meet 
the views of the team; they refused to pro- 
ceed, and tangled themselves up in a mystify- 
ing way. Guy was not as much annoyed as 
he should have been. Here was the pretext 
he had sought. Waiting till Sophy came 
near the road, he went to her. 

“Miss Rogers,” he said, “you were kind 
enough to help me the other day, so I take 
the liberty of asking your assistance now, in 
my inexperience: something is wrong about 
my team.” 

Sophy laughed good-humoredly, slipped 
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to the ground, and accompanied the amateur 
plowman. She gave a comprehensive glance 
at the disgusted quadrupeds. ‘ You’ve got 
the off-horse on the nigh side,” she said, 
“and the harness is twisted anyway; you’ve 
put the bridles on wrong, besides”; she 
smiled with the quiet confidence of a profes- 
sional, as she rectified the errors of the equip- 
ment. ‘‘ There,” she gave the jerk-line to 
him with the air of being his elder in experi- 
ence. ‘If you have any more trouble, just 
call me; it takes a while to learn these 
things—no, don’t thank me, I like to help any 
body that I can.” 

This little incident Guy duly narrated to 
Emily. ‘‘ Don’t think of Tennyson’s ‘strong 
daughters of the plow,’ when I speak of my 
pretty Sophy. She is handsome and grace- 
ful; and if she wears stout buckskin gloves at 
her plow, she has really very pretty dimpled 
hands under those gauntlets. If she hada 
little cultivation, she would be a royal beauty ; 
but alas! she is freckled, she eats with her 
knife, and is beloved by a tall, red-haired 
Missourian,” he wrote, after detailing the epi- 
sode of the morning. 

Mr. Keys returned at nightfall with an 
air of importance. 

“How are you on the surprise?” he 
asked, as the two sat down to supper. 

“T don’t understand you, Steve.” 

“Wal, the boys thought as you seemed 
sociable-like, and willin’ to go round amongst 
’em, that they’d like to give you a little 
dance here on the surprise to-morrow night, 
if you was agreeable.” 

“T should like it, of all things,” said Rus- 
sell. 

“They said we needn’t put ourselves out, 
they’d bring the grub. I'll make some 
coffee, and put the bunks outside,” said 
Keys, rubbing some tobacco in his hands 
as he rose from the table. 

Next morning Guy hastened over to 
Sophy just as she was coming out to work, 
and asked her to be his partner for the 
evening. She readily assented, though she 
knew that Si Kinney expected to escort her. 
Do not blame her; the one new young man 
of the neighborhood was an object of interest 





to every girl of the locality; and Si had not 
asked Sophy in explicit terms. 

If she had been pretty before, in her 
waterproof dress, she was very, very pretty 
in her white swiss, her long hair falling 
almost to her knees, and her eyes sparkling 
with delight. There were other fresh and 
comely faces at the dance; but hers was the 
most winsome of all. Guy, dancing on the 
rough floor to the indifferent music of a 
single violin, was never tired of seeing 
Sophy’s unconcealed enjoyment. . I fear 
that even Si Kinney’s woe-begone face and 
sulky refusal to join in the amusement 
added zest to Russell’s gayety. 

At three o’clock in the morning it was a 
pleasure to wrap Sophy’s shawl around her, 
and pin it close at the throat, before giving 
her an arm for the brisk walk home; while 
the slighted suitor glared angrily at both 
offenders. 

Next evening Russell wrote Miss Dunlap 
a vivacious account of the festivity given in 
his honor. 


‘*T was a savage in some former existence, Emily, 
I am sure, or I should not be so preposterously con- 
tent in wearing a woolen shirt, and abjuring coats 
and collars. I exult in this free, happy-go-lucky 
society. Last Sunday I went to hear a popular 
Campbellite preacher, and found him vastly more 
racy than our good rector. Mother would think me 
utterly lost to principle if she could see my goings- 
on 


“But, Emily, if you had been here last night to 
dance money-musk and Virginia reel on this un- 
planed floor, and see the glad abandon of my guests, 
you would have enjoyed it as heartily as I did. 

** As to Sophy, she is a type of human nature that 


you would find strangely interesting. She is quite a 
study to me—so good, so frank, so generous, and yet 
so lacking in much that you and I think essential 
to ayoung girl. I shall try to cultivate her tastes a 
little.” 


With the amiable intention expressed to 
his fair correspondent, Guy now sought 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Rogers, and was 
a frequent visitor at her cottage. Sophy 
was bright and teachable: feeling keenly 
her lack of culture, she readily accepted 
hints upon etiquette, and thanked him for 
choosing books for her instruction. Of 
evenings he often ran in to see if he could 
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help her in her studies. Naturally, as he 
grew intimate in the family, Si Kinney, feel- 
ing himself aggrieved, withdrew. Rainy 
days generally found Russell at her side, 
reading or talking—solely, of course, with a 
view to her mental improvement. For the 
same reason, doubtless, he fell into the 
habit of riding to church, and singing, in 
the same book with her, the stirring tunes 
that the worthy disciple minister affected. 

Occasionally, in a missionary way to be 
sure, as they rode homeward, he quoted 
poetry of an edyifying nature, to which 
Sophy eagerly listened, fixing her bright 
eyes on him like the ingenuous child she 
was. She liked harmonious sounds; but her 
imagination was not vivid, as he sometimes 
found. 

They were ambling quietly along, one 
Sabbath in March; the grass was springing 
tenderly beneath them; the Diablo moun- 
tains were seen, wrapped in a faint, purple 
haze, the green foot-hills swelling softly be- 
low them; on the other hand, the snowy 


tops of the Sierra Nevada were faintly out- 


lined in the distance. Guy, surrendering 
himself to the admiring emotion natural to 
the scene, glanced at Sophy, whose sweet 
face wore a look of pensive tenderness. 

“You feel it, too,” he said—‘the unspeak- 
able beauty of this view,” and he waved 
his hand toward Diablo. 

“OQ no,” she answered simply. “I was 
only thinking how short the feed is for 
stock. How poor those calves look”—and 
she indicated some grazing ruminants near 
at hand. 

Russell spurred his horse viciously, vexed 
with himself and with Sophy. 

Ten minutes later they encountered Si 
Kinney riding a bony sorrel. “Howdy, 
folks,” he gruffly returned to their civil 
greeting. ‘‘ Russell, you hain’t seen a pided 
black and white heifer, with a swaller 
fork in the right ear and a under bit in the 
left, have ye? She’s branded S. K. on the 
right hip.” 

“No, I certainly haven’t,” replied Guy. 

“Why, Si!” cried Sophy, interested and 
sympathetic; “that’s old Roany’s calf, ain’t 





it? I hope you haven't lost her—she’s a 
regular pet.” . 

“T’ve lost things I keerd a heap more for 
nor her,” said Kinney, in an undertone not 
audible to Guy, who was farther away than 
Sophy. She heard, and blushed at the allu- 
sion. 

“Do you care anything for that awkward 
fellow, Sophy?” queried her cavalier, as 
they rode away from her slighted lover. 

““No,” she penitently admitted. “TI don’t, 
really ; mother likes him, and he’s been very 
kind; he lets us have old Roany to milk, on 
account of the children, and cuts most of 
our wood. I oughtn’t to mistreat him, but 
I don’t want to marry him; soI think it’s 
best not to make much of him.” 

“He’s not half good enough for you; 
don’t throw yourself away on him,” urged 
this disinterested mentor. 

Months passed on, Guy still pursuing his 
benevolent labors, and duly recording his ex- 
periences for Emily’s behoof. 

Sophy worked faithfully as ever in the field; 
but a slight reserve chastened her gay frank- 
ness; anew timidity had settled on her face, 
and gave a gentle refinement to her expres- 
sion. Russell was so proud of his pupil 
that he asked her to accompany him to a 
ball, given at the nearest town in honor of 
the national anniversary. 

He was so determined that she should do 
credit to his good taste that he begged the 
privilege of selecting the dress for the occa- 
sion—he was not allowed to pay for it—and 
gave directions as to the best mode of ar- 
ranging her wealth of hair. 

There was no lovelier girl present at the 
assembly; and Russell felt a patronizing 
tenderness toward the pretty creature that 
his tutelage had so developed and embel- 
lished. 

They left the ball-room before dawn. 
Russell’s head was whirling from a glass or 
two of wine. He remembered afterwards 
that he put his arm around Sophy’s waist 
and kissed her, and muttered some maud- 
lin sentiment; at the recollection of which 
he subsequently cursed his own folly. Mrs. 
Rogers was already up when they reached 
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the door, and met them with a severe coun- 
tenance. 

Sophy blushed painfully, and Guy hurried 
home to sleep off his exhilaration. 

Next day he betook himself to Mrs. 
Rogers’s small house, in some perturbation 
of mind. The matron, a skinny, sallow 
woman, with thin, gray hair, received him 
with serious dignity. , 

“Where is Sophy?” he asked, after wait- 
ing some minutes for her appearance. 

‘“‘She’s gone to Stockton, to see her aunt. 
Look hyar, Mr. Russell, I want a little plain 
talk with ye. Ye’ve been a-comin’ and 
a-goin’ with my girl fur six months. I had 
orter ha’ stopped it at fust; but you seemed 
a honest kind of a feller, and I s’posed you 
was jest a passin’ off time; and Sophy said 
she wus gettin’ a heap of book-learnin’ from 
ye; but thar can’t be no more of this hyar. 
My girl has throwed off on a likely man 
that’d been a good husband to her; now I 
don’t reckon you want to marry Sophy, and 
ye’ve fooled around long enough. If ye 


did think of makin’ a wife of her, I’d be 


opposed to her thinkin’ of it. You’re one 
sort of folks and we’re another; your moth- 
erd look down on Sophy; and my good, 
honest girl needn’t marry into a family that 
despises her. Even if things was agreeable 
that away, Sophy’s always been as free as air, 
and if she was shet up into the city she’d 
droop like a wild bird into a cage. You 
and her’s both young, and bein’ so much to- 


gether, you may think you set a heap of 


store by each other; but hit ain’t the kind 
of ldve that wars for a life-time.” The lean, 
yellow face turned toward the open door, 
and looked with unspeakable yearning at 
the unpainted paling where was buried the 
unlettered sharer of her industrious life. 

She sighed, and continued: “So I talked 
to Sophy as reasonable as I knowed how: 
says I, ‘Sophy, Mr. Russell don’t want to 
marry you, and of course hit don’t stand to 
natur’ that quality like him should think of 
marryin’ sich as us; and I’ve heerd his 
mother’s powerful high-minded ; so, even if he 
did ax ye, ye’re too proud to go into a family 
that feels above ye—it was always my motter. 





Df I can’t be corn, I won't be shucks’ ; and she 
seed I had the right on it, and went off 
quite peaceable, to stay two months. By 
that time, I reckon you'll be a-gettin’ away ; I 
don’t allow ye’ve made enough ranchin’ to 
try it on again. I b’lieve you’re too much 
of a gentleman to go a-writin’ to her, or go 
up to see her, when I ax you not to. 
Sophy’s the best child a body ever had; and 
I can’t see her heart broke fur any foolish- 
ness. Lucy, my oldest girl, is a-goin’ to be 
married soon; and her man’ll run the 
ranch, and Sophy kin go to school.” 

Russell had thrilled from head to foot 
more than once while he listened to the 
pointed address of his hostess. 

*“You are right,” he huskily returned, 
after a pause, during which her keen, dark 
eyes searched his face and read his thoughts. 
“T may have done wrong; but I never 
meant it. I esteem Sophy too highly to 
cause her pain. I am sure she cares very 
little.for me: she is so young that I never 
thought my attentions liable to misconstruc- 
tion. I shall certainly respect your wishes. 
Good morning,” and he moodily sauntered 
home. 

“What ails ye, Russell?” asked Steve, a 
fortnight later; “ye go about with yer lip 
hung; has Sophy throwed off on ye? Ye 
hain’t cracked a smile sence she left.” 

“The way my crop has turned out is 
enough to make a man hang himself,” sav- 
agely retorted Guy. “I’ve got to go back 
to the tread-mill in the city, keeping books 
to support my mother and sister. I wish 
San Francisco was sunk a hundred fathoms 
deep in the bay.” 

The last two weeks had abounded in sting- 
ing self-reproaches for Mr. Russell. The 
candid statements of Mrs. Rogers had shown 
him that the study of human nature is a sort 
of vivisection, not quite painless in its results 
either to the operator or the victim. 

He alternately blamed and extenuated 
himself for his unfortunate experiments. 

While nothing, he assured himself, was 
farther from his thought than any idea of 
marriage in reference to Sophy, he was 
much piqued by the matron’s premature and 
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gratuitous rejection of an offer which had not 
been made. Of course he was in honor 
bound to, and fully intended to, unite him- 
self to Emily Dunlap—a refined young gen- 
tlewoman whose deportment was a marvel 
of propriety ; but there was nothing so very 
preposterous in the possibility that a young 
man, even of his position, should be attracted 
to a bright, pretty, innocent girl, who only 
lacked a little education and social culture 
to be the peér of any woman in California. 
His sister Lillian was a lady of undoubted 
circumspection and fastidious breeding; but 
Sophy’s natural delicacy was quite as great. 
Lillian would speak composedly of lapses 
from good domestic order, the mention of 
which would crimson Sophy’s ingenuous 
cheek with shame. 

If it were not for the dependence of his 
mother and sister upon his exertions, and the 
tacit understanding that bound him to Miss 
Dunlap, he could not have escaped falling 
desperately in love with Sophy, and asking 
her to share his future; but he assured him- 
self that there was an impassable barrier be- 
tween him and Sophy, and consequently 
thought more longingly of the forbidden sub- 
ject. 

The two months crawled slowly by, and 
another one followed before Guy could de- 
tach himself from the ranch; and Sophy still 
remained at Stockton. 

“ Sophy’s got religion ; she’s coming home 
next week. The Campbellites are jest a 
haulin’ ’em in; they’re a-goin’ to babtize lots 
and slathers of ’em; and thar’s a powerful 
peert young preacher jest a-shinin’ round 
her,” pleasantly remarked Mr. Keys to Guy, 
when his employer had expressed the idea 
that his stay on the ranch must be limited 
to a day or two, and could not reason- 
ably be longer protracted ; he set Friday for 
the day of his departure, and the neighbors 
supposed that he had gone. 

Sophy returned on Saturday, to be received 
into the church with the other candidates. 

Russell ingeniously dawdled in his prepa- 
rations, and Saturday night found him still 
at the shanty. ‘“‘ You must take me to the 
steamboat landing early in the morning, 





Steve,” he said; “and then I'll have to come 
back Friday to see Gilmore, before I’m 
through with this precious ranching specula- 
tion. I’m five hundred dollars out of pocket 
by it.” 

“*T had allowed to see ’em babtized to-day ; 
but if you’re obleeged to go, I s’pose it’ll in- 
terrupt you. You hain’t seemed in no par- 
ticular sweat to git away; s’posin’ we go by 
the babtizin’ ground this mornin’, and you 
ketch the evenin’ boat,” suggested Keys. 

“Tf it'll do you any good, I can do as you 
say,” returned Guy, glad of the excuse to 
linger. 

The morning dawned on a day unusually 
cold and windy for October, and Russell 
donned his overcoat with a bitter exclama- 
tion at the folly of those who desired to be 
immersed at such an inclement season. 

When Keys drove to the spot where the 
rite was to be performed, the crowd had gath- 
ered on the banks of the stream. The can- 
didates, a dozen or more, were clustered on 
the pebbly margin of the creek, surrounded 
by members of the church and near relatives, 
who sought to calm and cheer the sobbing 
women. Most of the spectators stood on 
the opposite high-shelving bank above the 
little pool selected for the place of immer- 
sion. 

Guy chose to remain near the smaller as- 
sembly of interested friends who were too 
much engaged in observing and comforting 
the group awaiting baptism to notice him. 
Having already bidden his neighbors a for- 
mal adieu, he did not care to explain his pres- 
ence here to the jovial band of choice spirits 
with whom he had been intimate. 

The minister now arrived, youthful and 
slender, with a thoughtful, earnest face, and 
an air of refinement that annoyed Russell, 
who hoped to see an ignorant, boorish en- 
thusiast, whom he could heartily despise. 

A hymn was sung, a prayer made, and 
the clergyman walked into the chilly water 
to begin the ceremony. Sophy had been 
hidden by the figures that surrounded her; 
but as one after another was called from the 
circle, Guy caught sight of her in her white 
dress, with her figure half concealed in her 
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wealth of unbound auburn tresses. _ Her face 
was turned from him. Unnoticed by the 
attendants, he drew a little nearer. Looking 
with eager gaze at the one object of interest 
for him, he hardly saw the others as they re- 
ceived the chrism, and were hurried away 
to doff their wet garments. 

Last and fairest of all, Sophy was guided 
to the pool, and her hand was taken by the 
minister. The other women had sobbed 
hysterically; she was pale; but calm. She 
had grown thin since Guy had seen her, and 
her eyes were lit with the lambent glow of 
sincere devotion. She seemed a nun re- 
nouncing the paltry joys of the world. 

Russell’s breath came and went in hurried 
gasps. He heard the words that precede 
the immersion; saw the fair head, “ buried 
with Christ in baptism”; saw her uplifted, 
“her garments clinging like cerements.” 

The coldness of the water had benumbed 
her; she trembled and reeled, the support- 
ing arms of the pastor upheld her; faint and 
chilled, she leaned against him for a mo- 
ment, at which Guy inly raged. She was 
gently released, and came tottering toward 
the outstretched arms of her mother and Si 
Kinney. 

Russell stripped off his overcoat, and 
pressed hastily through the knot of by-stand- 
ers to the water’s edge. As Sophy with un- 
certain step neared her friends, he dashed 
into the stream, wrapped his coat around her, 
and swiftly carried her, spite of the excite- 
ment and the remonstrances of her mother, 
to the house, where her dripping garments 
were to be removed. 

“God bless you, Sophy!” he said, as he put 
her down at the threshold. She burst into 
sobs. 

“Good by, Mr. Russell; I musn’t talk 
to you: I promised not to. God bless you /” 

He ‘took her cold hand in his, with a hur- 
ried pressure that was not returned; then 
hastened from the reproachful mother and 
indignant friends to his vehicle, summoning 
Steve from his vantage-ground among the 
disinterested spectators. 

“Wal, you’ve played smart,” said the dis- 


gusted employee, as he lashed the mustang 





team. “I reckon you had obleeged to raise 
that furss, or you couldn’t be comfortable. 
What do you mean, Russell? Do you want 
to marry that girl? If you do, why don’t 
you come out flat-footed and say so? Blast 
a dog in the manger, I say!” 

“ T don’t want to marry her, Steve: that is, 
I’ve promised her mother to keep away from 
her; and I ought to marry another woman ; 
but I’m much too fond of Sophy for her own 
good, or mine. I’ve a mother and sister to 
support, too, and am bound hand and foot.” 

“What did you go fooling around her fur, 
then? You’ve purty near broke her heart: 
any feller can see that. Look hyar, Russell, 
if you’ve played fast and loose with Sophy, 
you’ve got a score to settle with me”; and 
Steve eyed his employer with surly defiance. 

“Heaven knows I never meant it, Keys: 
I hoped to benefit her, and encourage her to 
seek a better education. I never dreamed 
of breaking her heart, nor mine.” 

“You've denefited her a heap,” was the 
angry retort. “She won't have no use for 
Si Kinney arter gittin’ stuck arter your 
high-toned ways. May be she mout take up 
with that thar preacher; he’s been to college, 
and slings on a power of style. But if I was 
in your boots, and could git Sophy, thar ain’t 
nothin’ on earth’d hender me. Did you 
see how like a picter she looked to-day?” 

“Stop talkin’ about her, Steve, if you 
don’t want me to jump into the bay to-night. 
I hope she’ll be happy with a better man than 
I am.” 

Keys looked at the white lips and knitted 
brow of the speaker. The wrathful look of 
the champion softened a little. With along, 
low whistle, he subsided into silence, unbrok- 
en till the landing was reached. “Meet 
me here Friday night,” said Russell, as he 
hurried to the waiting steamer. 

He reached his mother’s house late at 
night, and expressing great fatigue, only ex- 
changed brief greetings before retiring. 

The next day he gave up to business until 
four o’clock, when he crossed the bay to call 
on Emily Dunlap. He found her, as usual, 
in the parlor and at the piano. 

She rose with a smile of pleased surprise, 
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gave him a hearty welcome, and reseated her- 
self on the music stool. 

“Then you have given up farming in the 
San Joaquin Valley, Cousin Guy ?” 

“Yes, I madea failure of it, Emily. I am 
going to settle down to my work in the city. 
I have had my fling. Can you guess what 
brought me here?” 

“The four-o’clock boat and the local train,” 
she said carelessly. 

“Ves; but they were not the primal cause, 
my dear: Icame to ask you to marry me.” 

Emily turned slightly away from him, and 
played a few chords on the piano before she 
answered him. He looked at her seriously 
and questioningly. This tall, colorless girl, 
with fair, Saxon hair and large, gray eyes, 
whose trailing dress of lusterless black silk 
lay in artistic folds on the rich carpet, was 
much better suited to him than the impul- 
sive chiid he had yesterday held for a mo- 
ment in his arms. Why in the name of 
idiocy did he find Sophy so much more al- 
luring ! 

Emily glanced suddenly round at him ; he 


crimsoned, as if his thought had been audi- 
ble. 


“No, Guy, I won’t marry you,” she re- 
turned; “you don’t love me, and I don’t 
love you. I wanted you to ask me, so that 
Icould say zo distinctly, that you might have 
no compunctions of conscience. I abhor 
these family schemes ; and have been only 
waiting to tell you that my frank good-will 
for you did not mean that I was ready to 
throw myself at your feet. You have been 
confessing to me for the last four months 
that you were in love with your San Joaquin 
belle. Go and ask her to marry you, like the 
honorable man you are—and heaven bless 
you both.” She stopped and kissed his fore- 
head, like an older sister. 

He took her hand. “Emily, you make me 
ashamed of myself. As to poor Sophy, I 
have really done her harm, where I only 
meant good. Iam fond of her; but as to 
marrying her, that’s out of the question. 
Her mother objects; and think of what mine 
would say, and Lillian: but I thank you for 
your good wishes,” and he took his leave. 





He duly returned to the ranch on Friday, 
paid his rent to Mr. Gilmore, and essayed to 
depart; but he lingered till Monday, finally 
presenting himself to Mrs. Rogers with so 
haggard a face that she was alarmed. 

“* Mrs. Rogers,” he besought, “I have kept 
my promise to you; I am going away, and I 
ask permission to say good by to Sophy be- 
fore I leave the valley.” 

“TI don’t see that hit’d be no great satis- 
faction,” hesitated the matron, relenting at 
the misery in his look; “but she’s down 
yender by the cotton-wood tree, a-fixin’ the 
single-plow.” 

He walked rapidly toward the spot where 
Sophy knelt, removing a share from the 
plow with the aid of a monkey-wrench. She 
was singing softly to herself— 


‘* They speak of the realms of the blest, 
That country so bright and so fair; 

And oft are its glories confessed— 
But what must it be to be there !” 


She turned at the sound of his approach, 
and her pale cheek burned with a painful 
glow; but she rose and gave him her hand 
with grave self-control. 

““T’ve come, by your mother’s permission, 
to say good by, and also to beg your forgive- 
ness, Sophy,” was his greeting. 

She withdrew her hand from his feverish 
grasp, sat down on the inverted plow, and 
hammered idly with the monkey-wrench. 

“T have nothing to forgive, sir; you were 
very kind to me; you meant to help me, and 
you have done so. I wouldn’t go back and 
be as ignorant as I was before you came, even 
if I could be as happy as I was then.” A 
tear stole down her cheek, but she brushed 
it away, and smiled as bravely as she could. 

“Tf I have made you unhappy, Sophy, I 
suffer terribly myself.” He looked down at 
the sweet little face that strove to mask its 
grief with heroic cheerfulness, and all his 
self-control deserted him. 

He caught her in his arms. 
Sophy! I can’t leave you! I can’t live 
without you! You must go with me!” 

She struggled to free herself. ‘‘No, Mr. 
Russell, it wouldn’t be right; your friends 


“T can’t go, 
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wouldn’t be willing ; you would tire of me; 
I am not educated ; you would be ashamed 
of me.” 

“I can’t give you up!” he reiterated pas- 
sionately. “I can’t live without you! I 
ask you to marry me, and am willing to take 
you just as you are. I offer you no brilliant 
lot, Sophy—nothing very alluring. My 
mother has been mistress of my house so 
long that I can’t set her aside, even for my 
wife ; and till I am able to afford a home of 
my own, you will have to take a secondary 
place. I am comparatively poor: my love 
is all that I can promise.” 

She pleaded earnestly. ‘Mr. Russell, I 
am so weak—such a poor, ignorant girl; you 
are so strong, you know so much more—don’t 
try to urge me from what I know I ought 
to do. I oughtn’t to marry you; I give you 
back your offer as if it had never been made. 
Don’t tempt me any further. I am not 
brave enough to refuse you again ; and in- 
deed, indeed, it isn’t best for either of us 
that we should marry. Let us part now ; it 
is just as if you had never asked me; you 
have been my good friend, my kind teacher— 
that is all. A year hence you will be very 
glad that this was my choice.” She sought 
to put aside his arms, but they clasped her 
close. 

“No, Sophy; you own you love me, and I 
will not be denied. Come, I am going to 
ask your mother’s consent.” 

Again she tried to escape from his em- 
brace, but yielding, said, “If you are ever 
sorry for this, remember I tried to keep you 
from it.” 

He laughed as he covered the earnest 
face with kisses; then taking her arm, he 
hastened to the presence of her mother. 

“Mrs. Rogers,” he said, with defiant 
pride, “I desire your consent to my mar- 





riage with Sophy. 
her.” 

The worn frontier woman contemplated 
the lovers with a look of reproach. “You 
know I don’t take no stock in this hyar,” 
she answered ina tremulous voice; “but 
you ’uns is too hard-headed for me. I don’t 
b’leeve hit’s a good thing; but I can’t stand 
it to see Sophy a-pinin’ away ; and I’ve got 
some feelin’ for you, too, Mr. Russell, if ye 
hev acted like a fool; and if nothin’ else 
won’t do ye, I shan’t contrairey you no long- 
er, if you'll agree to wait till Sophy gits a 
year or two more of schoolin’, so’s not to 
appear too outlandish to yer fine kin folks.” 


I find I cannot part with 


‘Honestly, Cousin Guy, don’t you regret 
that you took my advice, and defied the 
grewsome auguries of Sophy’s mother and 
yours?” gayly asked Emily, six years later, at 
the wooden wedding on the Gilmore ranch. 

“A very impertinent question, madam,” 
was the laughing response; “but as your 
husband and my wife are evidently exchang- 
ing confidences at this very moment, I will 
be similarly indiscreet. If you had not 
come to the rescue with your match-making 
talent, marrying Lillian to that Nevada 
man, and thus provided a home for mother, 
I really believe we should have been as 
wretched as was prophesied. Then, too, we 
flew in the face of gloomy prediction when 
I left my desk and bought this farm ‘on 
time.’ We fave worked hard, and econo- 
mized more than one could desire; but, 
with Steve and Sophy to help, I’ve pulled 
through; and my present to her to-night 
was the canceled mortgage. No, my dear 
cousin, I don’t regret; and I think honest 
love, with youth and health on its side, may 
defy the dreary portents of the whole 
world.” Mary T. Mort. 





A LOGICAL 


SEQUENCE. 





A LOGICAL 
CHAPTER X. 


Yes, they had found Mr. Butterfield. 
Bursting from the house and rushing away 
like a madman; stumbling and staggering 
when he first reached the air, as if he had 
been drinking; carrying his hands before 
him in the darkness, like a blind man; and 
every now and then glancing backward over 
his shoulder, as if fearful that he was followed 
by something seeking to arrest him in his 
flight—he had fled from his house and taken 
his way toward the city. 

He reached the water front; passed 
through the maze of lumber-yards and foun- 
dries along the docks and wharves; turned 
back aimlessly from the bay, and at length 
went by the City Hall; stopped for a mo- 
ment in the Plaza and drank from one of the 
iron hydrants; toiled heavily up Clay Street 
hill, scarcely sensible of the effort; and 
reaching the top, stood for a long time with 
his hat off, to catch the fresh breeze on his 
burning head; and letting his eyes follow, 
with confused and stupid dullness, off to the 
west, the intermittent flashing of the Faral- 
lon revolving light. 

Then he was off again, and back—tread- 
ing much the same path he had just come 
over—toward the business portion of the 
city ; ramping hereand there without thought 
or definite purpose; halting now and then 
through sheer exhaustion ; and then wander- 
ing on and away with restless energy, till at 
last he found himself again among the 
wharves, near one of which he crouched be- 
hind a pile of lumber, and strove to sleep. 

The air was very cold, but the sky was 
clear and the stars shone brilliantly. There 
was one great, living star that seemed to watch 
him: not blinking and twinkling with the 
test, but peering solemnly down like an ac- 
cusing human eye, and never varying. He 


looked up again and again at this, and felt a 
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fear and horror of it grow upon him that 
stirred him to the heart. More than once 
he turned away his head and closed his eyes, 
resolved to look at it no more. But a mor- 
bid desire to see if it were still there contin- 
ually oppressed him, and drove him in the 
end to turn again and find it there behind 
him. Then his fancy found another, and an- 
other, until, as the thought crowded on him, 
the whole heavens seemed paved with spying 
human eyes. Inquisitive and living lights 
glared on him from every inch of space. 
From the horizon of the distant hills away 





to the highest vault of heaven, all these ac- 
cusing eyes seemed centered on the man. 
Around him and about him, before, behind, 
above him, and below, he seemed to be shut 
in by those gleaming, living lights. 

He lay there in the solitude and darkness, 
with his hands gripping the rough edges of 
the boards, his head half lifted, and ear bent 
forward to catch the slightest indication of 
| suspicion or pursuit. At times his eyes found 
grotesque and fearful semblances in the 
shadows of familiar things; and with the 
cracking of the lumber, the ripple of the tide, 
the mournful breathing of the wind, he felt 
a quaking and a horror rise within him that 
thrilled him to the heart. 

And, worse than all, he could not cast 
aside the recollection of what he had left be- 
hind. Out in the darkness, outlined against 

| the gloom, stood forth in constant and hor- 
| rible distinctness that somber scene in the 
bed-chamber as it had last met his eyes. 
The familiar room, the bed, the strange and 
flickering shadows, the body, the ghastly halo 
that crept out on the pillow and grew larger 
as he looked, the hands stretched out to him 
as if for mercy, and the arm that moved and 
seemed to beckon as it stiffened—all came 
out, not suddenly and together, but slowly 
and stealthily, following one on the other, 











and crowding themselves on his vision, with 
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a measured, solemn motion, like a shadowy 
funeral train. 

Once there was a light sound, as of a foot- 
step near him, and he sat up. He did not 
speak, but kept quite still and listened. He 
must have been very frightened, for he could 
not movea limb. In his horror of this physi- 
cal reality he forgot the specter that had just 
been haunting him. He forgot it, but it was 
there. Its shadow still was on him and en- 
veloped him, and it was this forgotten shadow 
that forced him to feel—for perfect silence 
had followed the first sound—to feel rather 
than to hear the near presence of something 
that was human. 

For long moments he did not move a 
muscle; but he heard no further sound. He 
did not lie down again, but remained motion- 
less, listening. At length his quick ear caught 
the sound again—faintly, to be sure, but cer- 
tainly—and his blood turned cold. He could 
hear distinctly now the faint noise of feet 
moving cautiously to and fro; and he knew 
by the increase in loudness of the sound that 
they were slowly, almost stealthily, coming 
nearer to him. He listened, and his hair 
stood up. 

For avshalf-hour he sat there and felt his 
horror grow. At length it overcame him, 
and there escaped from his lips the low, sti- 
fled groan that mortal terror wrings from the 
bottom of the human soul. With desperate 
resolution he sprang to his feet, resolved to 
meet the intruder boldly, whether friend or 
enemy. Advancing from the shadow, the 
footsteps retreated before him; and after a 
few paces the light streaming from a saloon 
across the way showed him the object of his 
fears to be a half-grown dog. The reaction 
was so great that he fairly staggered; and 
moving dizzily back to his old place behind 
the lumber, he sank down exhausted. But 
the shadow was before him, and the beckon- 
ing hand. He could not remain there to pass 
the night after what he had already suffered; 
and rising feebly to his feet, he went across 
the road to the saloon. 

There were three men playing cards at a 
table in the rear, and several others—one of 
whom was a woman—leaned against the bar, 





drinking. They made place for him among 
them, and with tipsy good: nature invited him 
to join them. But he. preferred to drink 
alone, and stood by himself at the end of the 
bar, while he swallowed the liquor he had 
called for. 

The men were talking of labor, and the 
trouble with the Chinese; and then the con- 
versation turned on some man who, driven 
to desperation through want of work, had 
stopped his misery with a bullet, and left his 
family to starve alone. Those who had 
work and money spoke of him as being mad 
and foolish ; and those who were “broke” 
shook their heads, and did not blame him; 
and the most haggard of them said that there 
was more than one good man who would 
have done the same ere this, if he had only 
had the courage—if he had only had the 
courage. 

Then the woman sang some sort of a song, 
and the men around her laughed, and ap- 
plauded with their glasses. It was a merry 
sort of tune, and the woman acted it out with 
grotesque gestures and odd turns of the body. 
The party were very much amused, and Mr. 
Butterfield laughed with the rest. Then one 
of the men insisted on going home, and the 
others, remonstrating, followed him out, and 
Mr. Butterfield remained alone. When they 
were gone, his merriment left him, and he fell 
to wondering how it was that he had laughed 
at all. But then it came to him that he 
had seen a murderer once in prison just be- 
fore his execution, and that he had laughed 
and seemed in perfect spirits. And he re- 
membered, too, how strange he had thought 
it at the time. Sinking into a chair, he sat 
stupidly quiet, until, asthe morning dawned, 
the bar-keeper, opening the doors to the sun- 
light, sprinkled the floor, and in brightening 
and cleaning the place for the day, swept 
him and the litter of the last night’s debauch 
out together. 

The light, the warm sunlight that brings 
back not warmth alone, but brightness and 
strength and fresh-awakened vigor to all men 
alike, stirred up a grateful sense of hope and 
comfort, even in his heart. A cup of coffee 
at a neighboring lunch-counter rendered him 
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still more clear-headed and buoyant, and he 
began to think. Immediately he decided 
on going from the city. Where, it mattered 
not; but outside there would be less danger 
of pursuit. There was new zest in the ex- 
citement of moving, and it was not till he 
found himself off the ferry steamer and set- 
tled in the cars that he remembered that he 
had had no rest all night, and felt it ; and lean- 
ing back in his corner, and pulling his hat 
down over his eyes, the close air and the 
drowsy motion of the train wrought their per- 
fect work upon him, and he slept. 

It was well nigh noon when he awoke. 
His slumber of exhaustion over, there came 
back to him, with pitiless force, the hideous 
remembrance of his crime. He drew lower 
and looked apprehensively at those around 
him, suspicious that he might know some 
one of them, or be the object of their con- 
versation. His mind took counselof his sus- 
picions, and at the next station reached he 
stealthily left the train. As he passed a 


hotel, a man came out and walked up and 


down the long porch, ringing a bell. There 
was an immediate stir among the loungers, 
and Mr. Butterfield, mingling with the others, 
followed almost mechanically into the dining- 
room, and sat down at the general table. It 
was a relief for him not to be alone, and he 
listened eagerly, and once or twice joined in 
the conversation. The men talked of the 
plowing which had just begun, and com- 
mented on how warm the weather held after 
the rains, and finally fell to speaking of a 
late robbery of a stage that had occurred 
in an adjoining county; and one man, after 
much fumbling in his pockets, produced a 
placard offering a reward for the robber’s 
capture, and giving a minute account of his 
appearance. This excited much interest, and 
amid voluble explanations and comments 
passed from hand to hand. 

“Tt’ll go hard with him if he crosses the 
line into our county,” said one. “ Beard 
has had two burglars and a murder—let alone 
smaller cases—to handle since he’s been 
sheriff, and he never’s lost one yet. Where 
the telegraph and the railroads can wake folks 
up, and send descriptions like that all over 





the country within two hours after a thing 
happens, there ain’t one chance in a thou- 
sand for one of those fellers to get away.” 

Mr. Butterfield rose hurriedly from the 
table, paid at the bar, and strode hastily 
away. Crossing the railroad track, he set 
out toward the east into the open country, 
and pushed on till faint and weak from 
thirst and heat. Beyond a halt here and 
there at an occasional ranch for a draught 
of water, he avoided human habitations, and 
kept his way along the more slightly traveled 
roads. ‘Toward evening he settled down 
behind a straw stack, and prepared to pass 
the night. But the dread and fear of under- 
going again what he had suffered on the 
previous night so harassed and overpowered 
him that almost before the sun was down 
he was up and moving on; and so continued, 
till at last he dropped beside the road, 
through sheer fatigue, and slept. 

So for two days he wandered on, aimless 
and uncertain in his purpose, and striving 
by physical exertion to beat off the terror 
that oppressed him, and the wild, accusing 
phantoms that continually rose in his brain. 

Finally, he became so weak that, through 
necessity, he formed the resolve to lie over 
at some one of the small hotels along the 
road, and rest. 

‘* At any rate, it will save me from being 
alone,” he thought. “It’s an out-of-the- 
way place, and they won’t think of looking 
for me here. And so far from the railroad 
they won’t have heard about the trouble, and 
before they do, I shall be away. I can’t lose 
anything by it. I'll try it, anyway.” 

And it was time he did. His eyes were 
sunken, his face drawn and pale, his chin 
unshaved and covered with stubble, his 
limbs stiff with the unwonted fatigue, his 
whole body worn and weak with constant 
exertion—a very ghost of the man who had 
left the city three days before. The rest 
was grateful to him, and he gave himself up 
to it without reserve. He made a kind of 
compact with himself that he would not 
think of what had happened until he should 
be stronger. And so he lay in the sun- 
light, sleeping the greater portion of the 
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time, and seeking companionship when 
awake to keep himself from thinking, and 
gradually felt himself grow strong. The 
fear and horror that had at first oppressed 
him abated with the lapse of time, and a 
feeling more akin to sadness came to fill 
their place. 

So strongly had his suspicion moved him 
that he had had hard work to make up his 
mind to stop at all at this hotel. But now, 
when he had done so, and had revived some- 
what, he felt that to go away and on would be 
like going back to the old world of horror and 
of fear. And so he lingered. 

But still he could not bring himself to 
perfect peace. Each day the thoughts he 
had forbidden himself struggled more 
strongly in his mind, and called for increas- 
ing force of will to keep them down. Little 


things—the touch of a hand, the echo of a 
voice, the rustle of a garment—flashed up 
sudden, unexpected memories in his heart, 
and set him thinking ere he was aware. 
And as these grew upon him he became 


again suspicious, and sat more alone. Sit- 
ting thus moodily apart, one day, he was 
startled by a touch upon his arm, and turning, 
saw the figure of a little child beside him. 

It was a baby belonging to the keeper of 
the house; a sturdy little thing, with big 
eyes and tumbled hair. He had often 
coaxed her to him in his search after com- 
panionship during the days just past, and 
she had come to look to him as no small 
factor in her childish play and daily enjoy- 
ment. 

“Come,” she said authoritatively, with 
her hand on his arm. “I want you to 
come and swing me.” 

“Not just now, like girl,” he said gently. 
“T am thinking now.” 

“No,” she said positively, after standing 
quiet fora moment. ‘I want you to come 
and swing me now.” He did not answer 
her, and she watched him curiously. 

“Say,” she said suddenly. ‘“ Are people 
always thinking?” 

“Why, little one!” returned Mr. Butter- 
field, “ what made you think of that?” 

He spcke with such a start that it quite 





alarmed her. And then he gave her his at- 
tention and turned to her, with his hand 
stretched out as if to draw her to him. 

“But ave people always thinking?” she 
persisted. ‘They forget about things some- 
times, don’t they ?” 

And he could not tell. There were times 
when he felt himself able so to preoccupy 
his mind that for the moment he had no 
concern beyond the present. But if he re- 
laxed the stern watch over his thoughts; 
forgot for an instant to keep his mind else- 
where engaged ; and even then remembered 
how, unbidden, he often found them present 
in his mind—could he say that the sinister 
thoughts which then came to him really had 
been born anew, and not been always present 
as an under-current in his brain ? 

“ Forget things, baby?” said Mr. Butter- 
field. “No, dear, not always when they 
would. But what put that into your head?” 

“T don’t know—but you needn’t think 
about people when they’re dead, need you?” 

“My God, I hope not!” said Mr. Butter- 
field, with great earnestness. 

“But if you could stop thinking would 
you come and play with me?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Butterfield, taking his 
eyes from her and speaking slowly. “If I 
could only stop thinking I should be happy 
enough to play with you all day.” 

‘*What is it you think about?” said the 
child. 

“My friends,” said Mr. Butterfield, with 
a bitter smile. ‘‘ My friends who are look- 
ing for me.” 

‘* But if they came here would you stop 
thinking about them, and come and swing?” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Butterfield, with a shud- 
der, and looking away from her with his eyes; 
“if they came here—and found me—the 
probabilities are that it would not be long 
before I stopped thinking—and—I think— 
that—I should—swing.” 

He rose hastily to his feet, and passing 
through the bar-room, climbed slowly up the 
stairs to his room. He wanted to be alone, 
and yet he feared the dullness and the loneli- 
ness that he felt would be there. He halted 
on the landing, and felt his hesitation grow. 
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It seemed, somehow, as if to shut himself 
in there would be to leave all hope behind. 
He opened the door and went in,.and when 
he closed it behind him he felt as if he 
had raised a barrier between him and all 
living things. There was a bird chirping 
brightly in the leaves outside the window, 
but he did not hear it. 

He felt that he could no longer keep 
down the thoughts he had promised him- 
self to avoid. How cold the room seemed 
suddenly, and how quiet it was! His mem- 
ory overcame his will, and trembling from 
head to foot he sat himself down by the 
table, and leaning his head on his arms, faced 
the issue squarely, and began to think. 

His wife—his own wife! He knew she 
had been unfaithful, he never doubted that ; 
it was as true to him now as if he had 
known of it from the first wrong act. His 
own wife! And he had killed her. Left 
her lying, too, among her friends—friends 
who would sympathize only with her, and 
consider him as being little short of a fiend! 
This hurt him most. 

Yes, he had outlawed himself, and taken 
on his own shoulders the burden of his wife’s 
guilt and shame, by this one act. His friends 
wouldall shun him or hound him, now, when 
he was most friendless and needy of their 
sympathy. Even if he should go back and 
openly publish his shame, though it might 
acquit him of his crime, everything would be 
changed, and he would be a marked man. 
His wife dead, his home broken up, his 
honor stained and dragged in the dust, his 
friends dropped away, his own hands red 
with blood, his health broken, and his dear- 
est life-hopes shattered and fallen about him: 
what was there further for him to look for- 
ward to in this life? 

If he had found out about this matter 
sooner ; if his wife had been open with him 
at the start, and told him at their marriage 
of her love for Tom; even if she had prac- 
ticed no deceit, but acknowledged it when 
he had questioned her at the last—he would 
have been overwhelmed and crushed, with- 
outa doubt: he felt that; but the thought 
would come that perhaps there would have 





been something to be said in extenuation, 
and that they might still have lived together 
and been happy. He knew that the discov- 
ery of his wife’s unfaithfulness alone had 
stirred up the passionate, feverish fire of 
jealousy that had led him to the crime. 
He was conscious that up to that time he had 
never given hereven an unkind word; and 
almost justified himself again in the thought 
that in any light she had been the cause of 
it all—that she had brought it on herself. 
But this one drop of comfort, this iota of 
self-justification, was like a leaf in the 
storm, in the flood of loneliness and mel- 
ancholy that swept over him. His jealousy 
of his wife had grown from his abnormally sus- 
picious nature, fed on the insinuations of Mrs. 
Tanquary, flourished on the discoveries he 
himself had made, and increased on what 
his wife herself had innocently told him. 
There had been a logical sequence in its 
growth, and it had matured with the rapid- 
ity of a fungus. Now it had reached a 
point where it was little short of madness. 
That she, of all others, should be the one 
to drag him down; that she should have 
deceived him into building up a confidence 
and trust in her that in his youth he had 
never believed it possible for him to enter- 
tain toward any one; that she should have 
shown him such love and tender faith as to 
draw him out of his suspicious, independ- 
ent early life, and make him dependent on 
her life for strength and happiness ; that 
she should have deliberately indulged her 
passion for Tom, and given him the power 
to sneer at his generous confidence ; and 
that he himself should know, and have to 
know, all this ;—these were the thoughts that 
swayed his reason, and blotted out all 
brightness in his life. | His own love for his 
wife, and the thought of her love for Tom, 
were unbearable anguish to him. The 
thought of his married life, with his wife 
beside him, leaning on him and caressing 
him, and he honoring her with his words 
and protecting her with her arms, while she 
did him the foulest wrong a wife can do a 
husband, crazed his mind. He wept like a 
child, and beat himself with his hands; and 
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pacing nervously up and down the room, 
cried out in bitter anguish: 

“It isno use! I amruined! O why did 
I ever so far forget myself as to pin my faith 
upon a woman? I am beaten down and 
crushed. Is there anything for me to live 
for? What shall Ido? What shall I do?” 

Slowly there rose again in his mind the 
remembrance of the man whom he had 
seen hanged. He seemed to be before him 
on the scaffold. The black cap was drawn 
over his face, and he remembered that he 
had wondered at the time if the man were 
still smiling under it. The listless figure and 
the pinioned arms, too, stood out distinctly, 
as he had seenthem then. Then came be- 
fore him the dull sound of the drop, the 
stiffening of the body, the convulsive twitch- 
ing of the limbs, the sickening silence of 
the crowd, the momentary faintness that had 
made his face pale and his breath come 
short, the cries of women, the silent horror 
of the men—and then the purple face of 
the dead man: but quiet still, and peaceful, 


and with the smile still on his lips. He 
understood the smile now, and felt that quiet 
cheaply purchased. 

He raised his head, and after a moment, 
rose to his feet, and went silently out of the 
room and down the resounding stairs to the 


bar-room. It was empty, and after groping 
stealthily under the bar fora moment, as if 
in search of something that was familiar, 
he as quietly returned with something con- 
cealed in his hand; softly climbed again to 
his chamber, stood and looked tremblingly 
back from the landing, opened the door of 
his room cautiously—went in—and was 
quiet— 

It was a bright, sunny room, though it 
contained but one window: one toward the 
west, through which the sun shone across 
the floor; for it was afternoon. He drew 
back from the light as far as he could, and 
shrunk behind the bed into the deepest 
shadow. 

Even then he turned away his head, and 
held the package down at his side, and covy- 
ered it with both his hands as he handled 
it. It was only after a moment that he 


directed his eyes toward it; but then he 
kept them there for some time, while he un- 
did the paper and drew forth a bottle. This 
done, he cut the string around the cork, and 
prepared to draw it out. 

At this moment he was stopped by hear- 
ing his name called loudly by the little 
child, from the yard without. He waited 
some moments, silently, in hope that she 
would give him up, and go away. But the 
call continuing, he went to the window and 
asked her what it was. 

*“T want you to come down,” said the 
child. 

“ What for ?” 

“To play with me,” said the child. 
promised.” 

Again he plead that he was busy ; that 
he was preoccupied and tired. And then he 
promised that on the morrow he would be 
with her—for on the morrow he would be 
at liberty. Ah, yes!—at liberty ! 

He stood for a moment in the warm sun- 
light, and watched the retreating figure of 
the child. Then his eyes wandered over 
every outline of the earth and sky: the dull, 
slumbrous haze, the trees, the yellow bar- 
renness of the fields, the smiling sky, and all 
the departing beauties of the scene; and 
lingered on and on, as one who looks for 
the last time on something that he loves. 
Then he turned away toward the bed, and 
the window was free again to the sunshine 
that streamed across the floor. 

The breeze fluttered in the window curtain ; 
the bird sang again from the branches out- 
side; the sunlight streamed farther and 
farther across the floor; the air grew cooler 
and more balmy; the shadows deepened 
into gloom; but he did not come again, 
and as the evening sobered into darkness, it 
brought the quiet with it to the room. 

It was quiet all the next day, and no one 
missed him until the evening. Then they 
noticed that he had not been at his meals, 
and wondered why it should be so. ‘They 
knew he was in his room, for the child 
told how she had spoken to him through the 
window. Some one, too, had knocked on his 
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door, and obtained no answer ; and this led 
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to a great many theories as to his absence: 
which ended in their going in a body to try 
his door, the boldest opening it softly while 
the others waited at the landing in uneasy 
watchfulness. 

They opened it but a crack at first; then 
wider, to get a full view of the room in the 
waning light. But seeing nothing of him, 
and noticing that the bed had not been 
slept in, and everything neat and in order, 
they began to doubt whether he were there 
at all. And one suggested that he had run 
away, to avoid the payment of his board, 
and they were about to go away. Some one, 
however, suggested that the light was so 
dim that they really did not know what was 
in the chamber, and so they halted, and 
finally went in; talking and counseling each 
other in whispers, and treading softly ; for 
the darkness and the strangeness of the 
matter made them fearful. 

When they had ventured in, and stood in 
a group in the center of the room, doubting 
how far they should go, and what they 
should do next, he who had been the boldest 


all along peered into the dark corner by the 
bed, and drew back immediately. 


“Hush,” he said furtively. “He is 
crouching behind the bed, as if afraid of us. 
Do you not see him ?” 

They all saw him now, and some one spoke 
to him. He did not answer, and they press- 
ed closer. Then one of them reached out 
and touched him. And in an instant, with 
loud words of horror, dragged the body to 
the light. 

He had found a bottle of laudanum in 
the bar-room, and had taken it ; and he now 
lay there—quiet—with the bottle still in 
his hand. And so they found him. 


CHAPTER XI. 


As Mrs. Butterfield grew better, there. 


came to look out of her eyes something of 
the old light of patience and contentment 
that had illumined them before. Not the 
same trustfulness, to be sure; but a quietness 





and peace that flooded them so far as 
to drown all traces of the wildness and the 
fear that they at first had shown. There 
was no happiness in them—it was too soon 
for that; and in every look and glance, in 
the sudden way in which she started at each 
unusual sound, in the air of uneasy hope 
with which she watched as if in expectation, 
in the acute attention of her ear to passing 
sounds and whispered words—cropped out 
the earnest and pathetic longing of her heart 
to know if anything had been discovered of 
her husband. 

They had kept the news from her at the 
first, for fear of its effect upon her health. 
Now, though she was strong again, the story 
was still untold, because they none of them 
had courage or the heart to tell it to her. 
She still had her mother with her, and found 
continual companionship with Mrs. Tan- 
quary and Maud. The latter was so full of 
her new-found happiness with Mr. Tilly, that 


her heart overflowed in tenfold measure to- 


ward her suffering friend. But neither Maud 
nor Mrs. Tanquary could bring themselves 
to tell her of her husband’s fate; and it re- 
mained at last for Mr. Tanquary to perform 
the task. 

He had sent her word that he would like 
to see her on a matter of business, concern- 
ing her husband’s property, and had asked 
an interview alone. She had responded at 
once, and set so soon atime that she be- 
trayed the suspicion she felt that it was more 
than a mere matter of business that he had 
to communicate to her. 

He went to her at her mother’s house. 
The room into which he was shown was 
small and dark, and furnished with old-fash- 
ioned furniture upholstered in red. Every- 
thing about it was stiff and prim and dusky, 
and there was an unpleasant smell of close- 
ness and of paint. It was so dim, indeed, 
that as he stumbled here and there among 
the chairs, it was with the impression that he 
was alone in the room; till suddenly he saw 
Mrs. Butterfield standing awaiting him, with 
her hand resting on the table in front of her. 
There was a listless despondency in her air, 
and yet the flush in her cheek and her uneasy 
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movements disclosed the nervous excitement 
under which she labored. 

“JT am glad to see you, Mr. Tanquary.” 
Her voice would be husky and tremble a 
little, in spite of her effort to control it. 

“How aire you, Dollie?” said Mr. Tan- 
quary, taking her hand with a stiff excess of 
courtesy. “I hope I see you well.” She 
nodded in reply, and motioning him to a 
seat, took one herself. 

“You wrote me this morning that you 
had something to tell me. Something about 
my—my business, I think you said.” 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Tanquary, much re- 
assured. ‘‘Thet’s exactly what it was.” 

“And I wrote you to come at once; 
that I was strong enough to see you.” 

Jest so,” replied Mr. Tanquary. 

“And you have come, I suppose, in an- 
swer to that note.” 

Mr. Tanquary nodded and blushed, and 
signified his assent; but beyond that, was 
embarrassingly silent. 

“Naturally,” continued Mrs. Butterfield, 


“JT am anxious to know how my husband’s 


affairs stand; and also if I am right in think- 
ing that you can-tell me anything about 
him personally.” She trembled violently as 
she spoke, and her voice was very low and 
constrained. 

Her embarrassment gave him courage. 
Drawing his chair up to her side, he took 
her hand gently in his, and after a moment’s 
hesitation, said: 

“It was a great shock to me, Dollie, when 
I first heerd about this affair. I had knowed 
Amos so well, and knowed you so well, thet 
I couldn’t make out what it was thet hed 
brought on all the trouble. And I don’t 
mind sayin’, Dollie, thet when I first saw 
you lying there, I cursed thet man from the 
bottom of my heart. But it’s been a long 
time since then, and I hev had a long time 
to think it all over.” 

He stopped a moment, but she did not 
notice it. Her face was very still, and she 
was looking through and through him, in the 
depth of her abstraction. 

“ And thinking it all over,” he went on, 
“while I feel just as bad about it now as I did 





before, I can’t help thinkin’ that it was only 
nateral that he should have done as he did. 
It begun with a little thing, Dollie, and 
something he ought to have known better 
than to have thought. But he did think it, 
and I have no doubt it made him a heap of 
trouble. And then, when he had this on his 
mind, there come this other matter, and lit- 
tle things followed one after the other, that 
kept him thinkin’; and then come what he 
heard you say to Maud, and it jest made 
him wild. It jest seemed as if there was 
a regular chain of things that led into each 
other, and every one worse than before, to 
break him down. And fur all that he did 
what he did, I believe, Dollie, that if ever a 
man loved a woman, your husband loved 
you.” 

She had turned away her head, and he 
could see that she was crying softly to her- 
self. 

“ And then, again,” he said, ‘“‘ perhaps I 
feel softer and more easy toward him’ be- 
cause he went the way he did.” 

She started as if she had been struck, and 
facing him, grasped him by both his hands. 

“Tell me!” she said piteously. “OO, if 
you can tell me anything, do not keep it 
from me! I am strong enough to bear it. 
It would be better for me to know it now 
than to wait, knowing that there was some- 
thing to be told. OO, tell it to me!” 

And so he told her. 

She did not cry out and grow boisterous 
in her grief. She did not even faint. But, 
perfectly still and silent, with an awe-stricken 
look in her eyes, and fingers that pressed his 
wrists with almost painful pressure, she sat 
and heard him to the very end. And when 
he had finished and had risen to go, she 
did not seem to see or hear him, and so he 
went quietly away, and left her there alone. 

And yet she would not have had it left 
unsaid. It was very bitter in its power. 
Yet through the dull heart-ache and the 
pain came a blest feeling of repose, that was 
peacefully saint-like and tender. She felt 
that it was all gone now—the fear, the pa- 
tient sorrow, the restless, unsatisfied longing; 
and as the strong breath of her grief swept 
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over her, she buried her face in her hands, 
and found relief in dry, gusty sobs. And when 
the wind that had moved her passed by, then 
—ah, me !the rain. 

And so for hours she sat, and in the si- 
lence gathered courage to gird herself 
afresh; and when she rose and passed out 


[THE 





of the room, the door closing behind her 
seemed to lift a barrier between her old life 
and the new. And as she went out into the 
busy throng, to joy and sorrow, to rain and 
shine, the new world forgot the noisy, mo- 
mentary curiosity of the old, and she- went 
on in it unnoticed, in quietness and peace. 


WARREN CHENEY. 
END. 





ECCE 


Ir there be God, 


DEUS. 


and God be good, 


Men’s acts are not misunderstood; 
Himself speaks not by word, but deed: 
His universe contains his creed. 


When men shall come with printed page, 
And say, “This God hath writ; 
This is his priceless heritage, 


This shall, alone, 


thy thirst assuage, 


Drink thou of it”— 
Take thou what good the page shall hold, 
But never think that his pure gold 
Is hidden in one vein. 
‘The stars would teach us unawares ; 
The mountains are but heaven’s stairs; 
The growing grain 
Contains God’s holy gift of wheat ; 
The woods than books are more replete; 
The ocean thunders at his feet 
His own refrain ; 
And God was God wherever trod 
A hero on immortal sod; 
Wherever men have, tireless, sought 
To pierce the voiceless realms of thought ; 
Wherever great and pure have stood 
To face death for their brotherhood. 
Yea, God is God 


Wherever mother 


clasps her child 


And leads him, still half-reconciled, 
To calmer, sweeter, better ways 


And happier and 


more tranquil days. 


And shifting types 
Shall never speak his perfect plan 
As speaks the better heart of man, 
While God is God. 
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I. 


TuE old shop is shamed forever. The 
tatters of innumerable red papers flap and 
flutter over its front. Now you know what 
has come to pass. 

To peer through the smoke-dimmed 
show window is to receive shadowy impres- 
sions of an interior promising something 
unspeakable in the way of Mongolian filth. 
The best that a civilized nose can ask, is to 
be tightly held, and hurried by. 

That show window was once spanned by 
a woman’s name, written in a gilt-lettered 
curve. Once, polished, transparent, it ad- 
mitted light to a cheerful if motley interior. 
Nay, more: in those days it was the play- 
room of a silky-haired, sunny-tempered 
child. 

Keeping house there for a large family of 
exigent dolls, and carked by many cares, 
little Miss Lou, aged five, found herself one 
morning the envy of a rabble of street 
children. 

The happy elf stood still a moment, as if 
entranced by some melodious inner prompt- 
ing. She then thrust her sparkling face 
against the gleaming pane. 

“Do you want ’em?” she cried, with a 
pretty if uncertain gesture toward her 
treasures. 

Did any one understand? No one an- 
swered. Nevertheless, Lou joyously made 
up her mind what she would do. An 
instant later she was squeezing through the 
front door, her arms overladen, her heart 
swollen with generous emotions. 

“Help. you’sefs!” she exclaimed, impul- 
sively—“ help you’sefs !” 

Thus entreated, the rabble speedily took 
her at her word. 

If neither the dolls nor their fineries were 
in immaculate condition; if the stove where- 
on an imaginary meal had been cooking 





over an imaginary fire had lost a leg; if the 
table but lately spread for a Barmacide 
feast lacked a leaf—what matter? Covetous 
eyes glistened, eager hands clutched. As if 
to deprecate gratitude, Miss Lou explained 
crisply : 

“Damaged. I'll get p’enty more. Mam- 
ma always gives me what she can’t sell.” 

Then a door clashed, and another figure 
darted upon the scene. A little woman, 
straight and slim, with black hair drooping 
in soft waves, dark, near-sighted eyes, and 
a small, stern mouth. 

No need of an imperious gesture of dis- 
missal. The beggars fled, shrieking. 

Eager enough while the center of that 
ebullient delight, Lou now stood alone and 
silent. In her limp hands, head down- 
ward, hung a last forlorn doll. 

Fancy hearing these words, knowing 
them irrevocable, at ten o’clock on a laugh- 
ing spring morning: 

“Undress ant retire to bed. I will 
attend further—@—to your case in the 
course of—a—half an hour.” 

With one passionately envious glance 
after the free-footed rabble, and another 
toward the young trees tossing their green 
tops for very wantonness of joy in the open 
square—but no remonstrance—the child 
obeyed. 

Dark and even musty were the rooms 
behind the shop. No ray of sunshine 
seemed ever to have sparkled and spun in 
them. Through them no buoyant breeze 
seemed ever- to have swept, bringing ‘an all- 
hail from out of doors. With the facts of 
their present condition, crowded to suffoca- 
tion these late years by heathen, imagination 
refuses to deal. 

Lou neither wept nor wailed. Very 
likely, to her infant mind, a half-hour was 
an unbounded stretch of time. She varied 
the monotony of undressing as best she 
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could. Getting off one small, stubby shoe, 
she dragged it about by the long lacing. 
To judge from her babble, she fancied it a 
fairy chariot. Indeed, she so far jested 
with circumstances as to carry on an argu- 
mentative dialogue between herself as | 
naughty child and herself as stern parent. | 
Nor could she in the former capacity con- | 
vince herself in the latter capacity that it | 
would be wise to forego what she lispingly 
alluded to as a “‘ d’edful frashing.” 

Shrouded at length in her white night- | 
gown, she sank mechanically upon her | 
knees; but only to spring up again with an | 
air of expansive relief. 

«“ Ain’t I silly?” she laughed, clambering | 
into the high bed. ‘I was going to say my | 
payers. Thought ’twas really’n’ truly sleepy | 
time.” 

Pulling the covers about her, after a 
series of abortive somersaults, her fancy was 
arrested by the bright stripes of her blanket. 
She was still plucking gay fuzzes, and revel- | 
ing in the contrasted tints of a growing | 
woolen ball, when there came an ominous | 
sound. The inner shop door had opened. 
Then, and not till then, was the diminutive | 
culprit overwhelmed by a realization of 
what was before her. Hgw useless for Mrs. | 
Beldon to ejaculate, “‘ People in the street 
will be stopping to listen.” | 

What, in that dreadful moment, did Lou 
care for the whole world? 

Mrs. Beldon’s hand grasped an object 
limp and black. Those braided strips ‘of | 
leather terminated in a_ wicked-looking | 
fringe. Moreover, she was saying, with 
sternly knit brows, and without her charac- 
teristic hesitancy : 

“You have reminded me painfully of 
some one to-day, Louise. 
whose weaknesses I fondly- trusted you 
would not inherit. He would give the 
coat off his back to a beggar, and then 
render life insupportable to those about him, 
because he must needs go coatless.” 

To this speech Lou turned, apparently, a 
deaf ear. Throughout it, her small voice 
was strenuously uplifted. Had she, in 
gayly following an idle-seeming impulse, 


Of some one 





ig 


been controlled by a mysterious force work- 
ing in her young blood? Who can tell? 

Mrs. Beldon continued, inflexibly: ‘‘ You 
have no doubt parted with your old toys 
in the hope of getting new.” 

“ Never did!” wailed Lou. 

“Tf unchecked, to what would this prodi- 
gality lead?” 

The dreadful query remained forever unan- 
swered. The child, happening to emita shriek 
peculiarly aggravating to her mother’s nerves, 
precipitated what she would have avoided. 


Left alone, Lou nursed the wounds 


across her tender shoulders, and the wounds 
| 


in her young soul. Sobbing stormily, she 
summed up her view of the situation in a 
few disjointed syllables. 

“Wish I was go-one dead, with Tow-zer. 
Do-oo.” 

“Towzer,” be it said, was a canine pet 
recently deceased. This yearning, uttered 
with a fieriness which an accompanying 
rain of tears could not quench, led to a 
cheering reflection. 

“S’pose he’s a doggy-angel now-ow, a-fly- 
ing round up in heaven.” 

Lou’s woe straightway relaxed its fearful 
tension. Her stripes ceased to sting so 
angrily. What cared she for the tangles 
left in her breath by passionate sobbing? 
A great tear ran down her cheek, to be 
caught on the curling tip of her tongue with 


| a gustatory appreciation of its salt savor. 


Her fancy lifted its wings like a morning 
lark. She forgot those dark rooms. She 
followed Towzer’s conjectured flights among 
the “Islands of the Blessed.” 

“Towzer always barked at ev’ybody he 
didn’t know,” she murmured meditatively. 
“Wonder if he barked at God.” 

The day passed. Mrs. Beldon was a 
busy woman. At noon she had carried Lou 
some luncheon, and had straightway forgot- 
ten all about her. 

Six o’clock arrived, and Mr. Beldon. His 
step-daughter and he were famous play-fel- 
lows. Home-coming seemed tame to him, 
missing Lou’s rapturous greeting. 

‘What ! sick abed, little witch?” he cried, 
solicitously drawing near. 
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Lou threw a pair of fiercely glad arms 
around his neck. Recklessly choking him, 
she poured forth her tale of tribulation. 

Beldon was moved. 

“All day—and beaten, too, for those 
rascally toys!” he said, testily. 

A cozy old fellow, he liked to see every- 
body cozy about him. No babes of his own 
had come to awaken deep thoughts of 
paternal responsibility. Were not children 
sent into this world to brighten the dull 
days of their elders? He acted upon some 
such theory. To fulfill their mission, chil- 
dren must be kept cheerful, at any cost. 

Puzzling over Lou’s case, he wrinkled his 
high forehead, and paced the floor. 

‘“Somebody ought to remonstrate with 
her,” he muttered. 

“You just frash her, papa!” 
small listener. 

Beldon laughed. And laughing, he began 
to think it hardly worth while to quarrel 
with his wife. Had he not, for that matter, 


piped the 


pledged himself before marriage to non-inter- 
ference with her maternal government? 


““She whipped me, because papa—my. 
own papa, you know—used to give away 
his coats!” reflected Lou, sagely. 

Beldon laughed again, but frowned too. 

“The old story, the old story. Inherited 
traits. Bosh and nonsense.” 

But Lou did not favor this drifting off 
into realms of thought whither she could 
not follow. She recalled Beldon’s wander- 
ing attention by a tragic utterance. 

“O, dear! I could just frow myse’f down 
and go dead. I could!” 

Beldon hurried to the high bedside. 
whispered a promise between two kisses. 

His promise was fulfilled later. 

“Don’t let mamma see,” he murmured, 
smuggling something under the child’s pil- 
low. 


He 


But man that is born of woman is of few 
days and full of trouble. If mamma was 
not to see, she was to know. The cornu- 
copia was large, the candies rich, Lou’s 
appetite for sweets unchastened. Midnight 
brought not the sleep of the just to those4 
dark rooms, but moving lights and figures. 





“ You have been—a—interfering with my 
strict orders prohibiting dainties, sir!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Beldon, sternly confronting 
her husband. 

This was not, however, until the small 
sufferer had fallen into a placid sleep. 

Beldon never would meet such issues 
squarely. True, while he feared that Lou 
might die, he had been calling himself a 
fool and a villain to indulge her so. But 
now she was all right, and he was all right. 

‘Shall we style this affair the ‘ Lollypop 
Tragedy,’ Cassandra?” he asked, letting 
some merriment play around the easily in- 
flated wings of his long nose. 

“T resent your interference, sir!” said 
Mrs. Beldon. 

“If you knew how funny the exaggerated 
frill of that night-cap makes you look, 
Cassandra !” 

“JT resent your—a—unwarrantable and 
ignorant interference, sir!” said Mrs. Bel- 
don. 

A prickly heat began to tingle along 
Beldon’s veins. Married three years to this 
indomitable little woman, he had never yet 
seen the time when he could turn her from 
her main idea. 

“To beat a mere baby black-and-blue for 
giving away a few rattletrap dolls! Why, it’s 
positively inhuman!” 

Mrs. Beldon replied calmly, but with 
hightened color: 

“You understand perfectly, James, that I 
have deeper reasons than—a—those which 
appear upon the surface. You understand 
perfectly that I fear and—a—dread the 
development in Louise of characteristics 
which—a—” 

“Of characteristics which—a!” echoed 
Beldon, irritably. ‘“O yes; I understand. 
Why, that child cannot bite her finger-nails 
or stub her toe but you discover something 
peculiarly Marstonian in the biting or the 
stubbing. Indeed, ma’am, if there were 
anything in transmitted propensities, Ishould 
think you’d shake in your boots. Didn't 
you elope with Marston at sixteen ?” 

Who that flatters herself upon the reason- 
ableness of her every deed, her every word, 
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relishes being reminded of youthful absurd- 
ities ? 

Mrs. Beldon flushed high ; but she faced 
the indisputable truth bravely. Her wonted 
candor did not desert her. 

“The mistakes of my early life, James,” 
she said, “were entirely due to—a—defective 
home-training. Iam the more determined 
to be rigid with Louise. I ran blindfold in- 
to an unsuitable union. 
my daughter from like suffering, I will—a 
—require of her unquestioning obedience. 
And, sir, apart from this, when I discover in 
her any of those—a—paternal infirmities 
which rendered my life with Marston intol—” 

“ Damn it, madam !” interjected Beldon, 
furious at this -persistent reference to her 
first husband. ‘When I am dead, I don’t 
wish my peculiarities raked over; I wish 
them to die and be buried with me.” 

To which Mrs. Beldon retorted dryly: 

“There is no apparent—a—danger at 
present, James, that they will survive you.” 


II. 


Ten years passed. Through them Bel- 
don had plodded on, content to mend the 
broken clocks and watches of chance cus- 
tomers. Mrs. Beldon was more enterprising. 
Her shop, once stocked wholly with cheap 
toys, became the center of various activities. 

Millinery was done there. True, Mrs. 
Beldon’s bonnets were always stamped with 
her quaint individuality; but she found 
steady customers. 

Dressmaking was done there. Chiefly for 
ladies of meager contours. Mrs. Beldon 
could not cope successfully with generous 
curves. Said one irate dame, scolding over 
a gown spoiled, “Do you think everybody 
is straight up and down, ma’am, because you 
are ?” 

Hair-work was done there. To this, a 
row of “switches” of the horse-tail variety, 
strung across the show window, silently at- 
tested. 

And marvels were evoked there from such 
frail things as tinted wax and beads and 
shells and feathers. Various sample pieces, 


Desirous of saving. 





composed of these varying materials, were 
framed, and hung behind Mrs. Beldon’s 
counter. 

The whisper ran that articles of a phre- 
nological turn were occasionally written 
there for an Eastern journal. As the lady 
never laid claim to literary celebrity, the 
likelihood that this rumor was false occurs 
to the deductive mind. But however else 
she occupied herself, Mrs. Beldon’s energies 
were chiefly put forth in buying for the sake 
of selling again. She despised nothing 
which came cheaply to hand. 

A yearly clearance sale relieved her of 
dragging stock. 

Such a sale was one evening foretold by 
posters flaring from her show window. To 
judge from these, Mrs. Beldon was not only 
going out of business, but out of town. 
“On Account of Departure,” was announc- 
ed in startling type. 

The interior of the shop, while giving tok- 
ens of a general breaking-up, was not lack- 
ing a pretty hint of repose and continuance. 
Amid gaping drawers, toppling towers of bon- 
net frames, and glimpses of bare shelving, a 
young girl sat placidly sewing. Very likely, 
her situation ministered in some way to her 
serenity. She was enthroned above the 
chaos, upon the top of a step-ladder. Did 
she thus, ever on the alert to indulge her 
animal spirits, record a silent protest against 
the formality of chairs and sofas? 

Did the certainty that she would be or- 
dered down the instant she was discovered 
constitute the charm ? 

But Mrs. Beldon was intensely preoccu- 
pied. The public—ravaging, bargain-hunt- 
ing—would be in possession there to-morrow. 
She was absorbed in verifying the items of her 
inventory. 

Presently, however, while crossing the 
shop, she said, curtly: 

* Louise!” 

“ Now I’m in for it!” thought Lou. 

But no, this suggestion, without any glance, 
was cast her way : 

‘Mrs. Jackson’s bonnet must be finished 
by seven o’clock.” 

The order had come in that afternoon. 
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Whatever the pressure upon her, Mrs. Bel- 
don seldom refused to fill an order. 

“By seven o'clock,” repeated Lou; “I 
haven’t forgotten, mamma.” 

If aught could convey livelier unconcern 
than her voice, it was hermanner. She hung 
the half-trimmed bonnet upon -the lifted 
fingers of one hand, to note the general ef- 
fect. This being agreeable, she tried the 
bonnet on. An image of her bright self 
thus adorned was nodding out of the depths 
of a long mirror opposite, when the street 
door opened. Lou shot thither a startled 
glance. Happily, the new-comer was only 
Mr. Beldon, thinner than of old, and more 
bent ; yet he had a cheery laugh for Lou as 
he passed her throne. 

When he had disappeared in the rooms 
behind the shop, Lou began to hurry over 
her work. Buta few moments elapsed before 
she could descend, saying triumphantly, 
“ Finished, mamma.” 

She then flitted away, with a haste bespeak- 
ing a dread of some fresh task. 

Were the bed-chambers darker and mus- 
tierthan ever? Lou stopped in neither; but 
gayly peeped into the last room of the suite. 
A kitchen, evidently; yet pervaded by no 
warmth orcheer. Dreary disuse for the pur- 
poses of cookery was epitomized in a cracked 
and rusty stove, choked with sweepings from 
the shop. 

Mr. Beldon sat behind the evening paper, 
mildly nibbling a cracker. His thin right 
elbow rested upon a table which refused, 
point-blank, to give any proof that cozy 
family meals had at any time been eaten 
there. Fully half its available surface was 
usurped by battered bandboxes, labeled, 
“* Mrs. Cassandra Beldon, Modiste.” Across 
the other half a viscous stream had poured 
from an overturned mucilage bottle. In 
this stream, now dried, were wrecked a with- 
ered end of bologna sausage, a partly 
emptied sardine-box, and a, pewter table- 
spoon. 

Lou stood in laughing espial. 


Her step- 
father’s profile—the facial angle so acute— 
had provoked her merriment when a mere 
baby. His forehead was high; but sloping 





back from the classical perpendicular, it 
seemed, at length, to take a fierce stand for 
dignity of expression in a bristling knot of 
stiff, gray hair. The mouth, brought into 
prominence by slightly protruding jaws, was 
wide and thin-lipped; the chin cleft and 
beardless. A benign countenance, yes ; but 
in some sort a caricature of benignity. 

As Lou looked, all the hilarious times she 
and he had had together rose up in her 
memory: the evening walks in the crowded 
streets while mamma was busy in the shop ; 
the dinners at queer little nooks of restau- 
rants; the May-day frolic at the Hayes Valley 
Pavilion, whither she had gone, by his con- 
nivance, with Mr. Millan Piercy. 

Beldon’s newspaper was suddenly dashed 
aside. Lou had run forward and leaped 
upon his knee. 

“Such a day, papa!” she exclaimed, with 
an exaggerated sigh; “I couldn’t begin to 
tell you all I’ve had to do.” 

A slow, indulgent smile dawned in the 
gray eyes meeting hers. 

“You needn’t laugh, papa,” pouted Lou. 
“T’m in mad earnest; and you know what 
all work and no play does to Jack.” 

The crow’s feet deepened about Beldon’s 
eyes. The corners of his mouth twitched. 

‘“* Nothing can make you a dull boy, Lou.” 

“ As if I couldn’t see through that joke, 
you sly old rogue. But I can be, and am, 
a frightfully dull girl. O, what do you say, 
papa, if—” 

She broke off to whisper something ex- 
citedly. 

“Eh?” ejaculated Beldon. ‘ Daren’t we? 
She is bound to be busy for two or three 
hours yet.” 

Beldon’s flaring nostrils exhibited little 
tremors of perturbation. 

To please Lou, yet not to displease his 
wife, was always with him the crucial ques- 
tion. At sixty, a man is even less inclined to 
quarrel with a high-strung woman twenty 
years his junior than at forty-five. 

“ Dare we?” he murmured back again. 

By way of answer, Lou squeezed his thin 
cheeks hard with a hand against either. 
His lips nvoluntarily pouting, she kissed 
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them; her face so close to his that her 
eyes told off laughing sparkles into his eyes, 
she murmured: 

“ Don’t you think we can slip out, papa?” 

“We can slip out; but can we slip in 
again, my dear?” 

For this query, Lou had ready a ripple of 
careless laughter. 

“Time enough to plan about that when 
we're outside. You don’t try to see around 
all the street corners before you start any- 
where, do you, papa?” 

Signs of surrender came presently. At 
the reluctant ‘‘ We—ell,” Lou ran to bring his 
hat. 

As he moved toward the shop, she tip- 
toed after with delicious airiness. When he 
had passed through the partly glazed inner 
door, she stood to peep. Peeping, she fairly 
writhed in the throes of mingled delight and 
dread. Who is there of us unable to recall 
with what thrilling anxieties, with what an- 
ticipatory intoxications, we once waited upon 
the threshold of some trifling change or pleas- 
ure ? 


The gas was turned very low in the shop. 
Lou could see her mother sitting behind the 
counter in the warm glow of a shaded lamp. 
A broad, human adumbration beyond the 
glow suggested the presence of a customer. 
Listening was expressed, not only by the 
turn of Lou’s head, but in her parted, breath- 


less lips. Yet she barely caught the mild 
accents of her step-father’s voice. 

“T am going out for half an hour or so, 
Cassandra.” 

He safely lost to view through the street 
door, Lou hugged herself ecstatically, pinched 
herself as a corrective to an excited manner, 
and then opened her door. 

“If you don’t need me, mamma,” she said 
demurely, “I will retire early, that I may 
arise seasonably to-morrow.” 

Consciously or unconsciously, in address- 
ing her mother, Lou sometimes copied her 
formal diction. 

A pause ensued, fraught with intense anx- 
iety. Mrs. Beldon’s habitual deliberation 
was never so wildly tantalizing. 





This was the answer that came: 


“Those dim—a—ashes-of-roses ribbons do 
not please Mrs. Jackson, Louise.” 

‘Wants brimstone yellow, I suppose—with 
a complexion like a prairie afire !” muttered 
Lou. 

The girl had ideas quite opposed to her 
mother’s in millinery matters. 

Then aloud, “ Good night, mamma.” 

A second pause, fairly bristling with terri- 
fying possibilities. 

“And you have not massed the trimming 
sufficiently, Louise.” 

‘** You'll mass it with a vengeance,” fumed 
Lou. ‘When did you ever have a bonnet 
on your head that wasn’t lop-sided?” 

Then again, “ Good night, mamma.” 

A third pause, through which Lou with 
difficulty suppressed a strong desire to 
scream. 

“Good night, daughter. O—a—Louise?” 

But Lou had flashed out of sight and hear- 
ing. 

Her bed-chamber was the second from the 
shop. One corner of the room was curtained 
off as a closet. Into this dark, triangular 
nook Lou darted, dragging forth a hat and 
shawl. Clapping the first anyhow upon her 
curly head, and letting the other trail anyhow 
from her arm, she fled through the kitchen. 

A black flight of crooked back stairs 
dropped down into an inky back yard. The 
street was reached through a narrow Cimme- 
rian passage beneath the building. 

Placidly, in her little glow of light, sat Mrs. 
Beldon. The anxieties which had corru- 
gated her brow over the inventory were 
vanished. She had yielded herself to the 
esthetic ministrations of bright ribbons and 
soft laces. Whatever might be said of her 
handiwork, her enjoyment of millinery pro- 
cesses was keen. May not the poor versifier 
be happy while stringing his halting rhymes 
together? With a rigid determination to be 
thoroughly practical, this little woman had 
oftentimes, as then, the air of a dreamer. 
Her drooping head was lovely and poetical. 
Her waving hair tempted one’s touch with a 
shining promise of silkiness. She was wonted 
to stroking it in meditative pauses. 

Than this gesture, womanhood has none 
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so breathing womanly serenity—a gesture 
unhappily obsolescent. For fashion’s friz- 
zling irons, these later days, have troubled 
the tranquil brows, even of our grandames. 

Scarce conscious of any interruption, Mrs. 
Beldon sewed on, talkedon. Mrs. Jackson’s 
presence—negative, unillumined—served as 
a mild stimulus tothought. ‘My daughter,” 
said Mrs. Beldon, mellifluously, “has been 
carefully trained, under my tireless—a— 
surveillance, to explicit obedience. This habit 
of obedience will—a—be the safeguard of her 
young womanhood. She will not be per- 
mitted to plunge—a—soul forward, headlong 
into matrimony, as so many unfortunate girls 
do—as I did. Understand me. I am not 
influenced by mercenary considerations. I 
speak solely in reference to the —a—impetu- 
osity with which I flung away, at sixteen, 
what might have proved my whole future.” 

The bonnet altered to suit a buoyant taste, 
Mrs. Beldon attended her customer to the 
front door. 

Already, at that early winter hour, Clay 
Street and the closed square beyond were 


the comparative and the superlative of gloom. 
Few pedestrians and no vehicles were to be 


seen off Kearny Street. Hollow echoes 
made much of Mrs. Jackson’s retreating foot- 
steps, with melancholy effect. The shutters 
had been up since dark. Mrs. Beldon 
closed the door, and drew the heavy bolt. 
The shop secured, she busied herself for 
some time behind the counter. Her task 
was to reduce bright bolts of ribbon to “ rem- 
nants,” so called. The power of such irregu- 
lar odds and ends of color to dazzle feminine 
bargain-hunters is well known to the initiated. 

Retiring at length from her task and the 
shop, Mrs. Beldon carried her shaded lamp 
into the kitchen. Just where Mr. Beldon 
had sat, she sat. And she, too, nibbled a 
cracker behind the evening paper. An hour 
passed. She was overtaken by an almost 
irresistible drowsiness. Leaving the back 
door unfastened, she started for her cham- 
ber. Crossing Lou’s, she lifted the lamp 
and looked toward the bed. Why were the 
dark curtains so closely drawn? The dim 
ghost of some such query flitted through her 





brain, for Lou could not endure any shutting 
out of possible fresh air. But overpowering 
weariness urged her to her own chamber, her 
own pillow. 

Not, however, to sleep. A recumbent 
posture startled her senses into keen alert- 
ness. Her brain whirred with the wheels of 
business machinery. She became morbidly 
anxious regarding Mr. Beldon’s continued 
absence. She may have dozed, but only to 
start into warier self-consciousness. Lying 


|in the midst of a sea of solemn silence, her 


throbbing brain seemed the center of widen- 
ing and ever-widening thought ripples. 
Presently, with a far-off sound, a city clock 
struck the hour. An officious little time- 
piece somewhere in the room repeated the 
strokes. Midnight. A brief yet deeper 
silence ensued. It was broken by subdued 
sounds. A knob clicked, a hinge creaked; 
furtive feet shuffled in the kitchen. 

Mrs. Beldon promptly called out, “Is that 
you, James?” 

“TI, Cassandra.” ’ 

Thus answering, the truant hurried into 
the room. 

“ Awake, my dear?” he asked, solicit- 
ously. 

Superfluous questions may sometimes be 
idle; they may sometimes have a tell-tale 
significance. Did or did not this one be- 
token a propitiatory eagerness ? 

Yet Mr. and Mrs. Beldon had long ago 
agreed that either should enjoy the fullest 
freedom of action. 

“IT was detained later than I anticipated, 
my dear.” 

“ Ah ?”—dryly. 

“Yes” ;—scrambling for his boot-jack—* I 
think of putting in a bid for supplying the 
city schools with cl—ocks.” 

Upon which business she might infer that 
he had been absent. 

The effort of removing one boot had seri- 
ously affected his last word. Instead of 
drawing off the other boot, Beldon began to 
hobble distractedly about. A loose board 
in the floor of the next room had creaked. 
Was Mrs. Beldon listening ? 

He counted twenty or thirty seconds by 
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muffled heart-beats. Then a dread that his 
wife was going to get up took tangible, night- 
robed shape. 

“ Anything I can do for you, Cassandra?” 

She put forth a steady hand for the 
lamp. 

“T did not hear you fasten the back door, 
James.” 

He limped off in a great hurry ahead of 
his wife. 

Crossing Lou’s room, he strained an ex- 
cited glance toward the bed. Hecould have 
chuckled aloud. All was quiet. Not even 
the fold of a curtain stirring. 

He drew the forgotten bolt in the kitchen, 
and re-entered Lou’s room. Mrs. Beldon, 
lamp in hand, stood white and still by her 
daughter’s bedside. She had swept aside 
the dark, concealing drapery. A maidenly 
pillow, over which straggled a few long, silky 
curls, was thus revealed. lLou’s face was 
turned toward the wall. 

Beldon scarcely breathed until he noted, 
with intense relief, his wife’s rigidity of atti- 
tude relax. His relief was, however, prema- 


ture. Something, escaping his masculine eye, 
newly aroused Mrs. Beldon’s suspicions. 

She laid vigorous hold upon the bed covers 
and dragged them back. 

“You may undress, Louise,”’ she said 
curtly. 

Mr. Beldon limped anxiously forward. All 


his fault. 
supper. 
tion. 

“We saw the ‘Brazilian Ape,’ my dear, 
with Paul Martinetti as ‘Jocko.’ It was 
really very well acted and perfectly moral.” 

Mrs. Beldon rigidly ignored these concili- 
atory explanations. 

Lou had opened her troubled blue eyes. 
A marked redness of the lids told of recent 
tears. 

The marvelous monkey dies, you know, 
and Lou’s heart was tender. 

Mrs. Beldon’s brows were sternly knit. 
These words flew from her lips like sparks 
from red-hot iron when fiercely struck: 

“T will attend to your case in the morning, 
Louise, at half-past eight.” 

VoL. VI—6. 


He had invited Lou out toa little 
The theater was an after tempta- 





III. 


“Only two hours, Lou.” 

Mr. Beldon was looking at his watch as if 
that old friend and he had fallen out. 

Lou retorted carelessly: “Now, I say to 
myself, ‘Two long hours before you yet, my 
girl!’ Why isn’t that the best way to put it, 
pop ?” 

“Pop,” was an irreverent diminutive re- 
served for special occasions of good-fellow- 
ship. Expletive in sound, it was ordinarily 
suggestive of the uncorking of effervescent 
animal spirits. Butnotthen. Lou’s anima- 
tion was forced. Mr. Beldon made no secret 
of his despondency. 

Indeed, what less favorable opportunity 
can one find for contemplating the ills of 
life than early morning candle-light ? 

Lou had considerately cleared from the 
table those wrecks of yesterday’s cold bites. 

Promise of something hot flickered in the 
flame of a spirit lamp. 

“Wonder how she will punish you?” 
mused Beldon aloud, with a melancholy gaze 
fixed on his companion. 

““Time enough for me to wonder five 
minutes beforehand.” 

Here Lou impartially divided the coffee 
she had been brewing between two cups. 

“J hope and pray,” began Mr. Beldon; 
but only to break off with a nervous exclam- 
ation: “ How you used to howl, Lou!” 

The connection was quite clear. But Lou, 
feeling herself growing pale, tossed her curls. 
She thrust her spoon deeper into the sugar- 
bowl, and stirred her coffee more vigorously. 

Why should she let the cloudy worry of 
her heart assume a terrifying genie shape, be- 
cause of her companion’s unfortunate remi- 
niscence ? 

“You are very silly this morning, papa,” 
she said loftily. “It is quite a year since 
mamma last—ahem !—since my last serious 
difficulty with mamma, I have grown im- 
mensely. No stranger ever thinks of calling 
me anything but ‘Miss Marston,’ nowadays.” 

The inference, however obvious, did not 
quiet the twitching wrinkles of Mr. Beldon’s 
forehead. 
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“Your mamma is a splendid manager, 
Lou; but so rigid. O, I cannot bear to 
imagine—” 

“ Don’t, then, you darling old chicken !” 
she interrupted. 

Having absently gulped his coffee, Bel- 
don rose. Lou left sipping hers to atone 
for flippant speeches by a mute caress. 
Every genuine attachment is likely to find 
some unhackneyed form of expression. Lou 
now indulged in her favorite embrace. 

As her step-father. reached for his hat 
hanging on the wall, she wreathed herself 
around his free arm. Her warm cheek 
pressed close against his sleeve, she rocked 
back and forth, murmuring, ‘Don’t fret 
about me, papa. Just remember that when 
you come home to-night ’twill all be over, 
whatever it may be.” 

Beldon drew her head to his bosom. 

Once, very early in his married life, Lou, 
then a mere toddling baby, had sought 
refuge in his breast from her mother and an 
impending castigation. The tenderness for 


Lou, born in that moment, and grown with 


her growth, now moistened his eyes. 

So resting, so loved, how could the girl 
lament the fatherly breast she had never 
known? 

A kiss was dropped upon the parting of 
her soft hair, and this soothing whisper fell 
upon her ear: 

“When I come home, dear, I won’t come 
empty-handed.” 

With no airy tiptoeings did Lou now fol- 
low him. The half-glazed door clashing, she 
stood quite still. Her blue eyes, gazing into 
vacancy, darkened. A tear or two welled 
forth, wetting her long, curling lashes. 

“A box of caramels, no doubt,” she 
thought. 

“If Iam such a child to him, what can I 
expect of mamma?” 

Then after a pause, in two bursts of fiery 
indignation, “If mamma should!” and 
“?*T will kill me if Millan hears of it !” 

Mrs. Beldon had been busy among her 
wares since five o’clock. Her husband 
found her exulting in a rearrangement, just 
completed, of her show window. 





“These new tints of ribbons are magnifi- 
cent, James!” she exclaimed, with great 
enthusiasm. 

Early in the sixties there was some reason 
for such enthusiasm. A few brilliant colors 
had lately been born in the dyers’ vats to 
try the complexions of the fashionable, and 
to suggest an interesting historical connec- 
tion. Their names were magenta, solferino, 
and garibaldi red. That Mr. Beldon’s at- 
tention wandered did not escape Mrs. 
Beldon. She saw fit, therefore, to say in a 
meaning tone: 

“Do not, I beg of you, James, introduce 
—a—any disagreeable topic of conversa- 
tion.” 

This admonition affording Mr. Beldon 
the best opening he could hope for, he took 
advantage of it. 

“But, my dear, I must remonstrate. 
Recollect that—ahem !—we have both been 
young and foolish in our day.” 

Thus mildly Beldon hinted at that early 
escapade of his wife’s. Nay, he gratuitously 
included himself under the vague condem- 
nation. 

With a candor of which added years had 
not robbed her, Mrs. Beldon replied: 

“The memory of my youthful—a—mis- 
takes nerves me to do my duty by Louise. 
Her erratic impulses must be promptly sup- 
pressed. But—a—we will not pursue the 
subject.” 

The subject, however, relentlessly pursued 
Beldon as he strode down hill, and entered 
his little shop with bim. 

“Something has surely gone amiss with 
you, sir,” said Mr. Millan Piercy. 

“You're right, my boy,” returned Beldon. 

Piercy was a bright, cheerful fellow, and 
Beldon was fond of him. Both had occu- 
pied the same shop for three years. Piercy’s 
half was devoted to newspapers and sta- 
tionery. 

“T’d give my right arm to save that child 
from anything disagreeable,” added Beldon. 

To prove which, he straightway took 
young Piercy into his confidence. 

Whatever her hopes or fears touching that 
appointment with her mother, Lou disdained 
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any show of loathness. At twenty-five min- 
utes past eight o’clock she marched into 
her bed-chamber. 

The aspirations towards womanhood, lately 
flying so high, could now only flutter and 
beat about. The atmosphere was depress- 
ing. Old associations certainly suggested 
the probability of severe maternal measures. 

Lou sat on the edge of an ancient desk 
which, picked up at auction, had become 
part of the furnishing of her room. One 
dainty foot, being free from the floor, was 
swung back and forth with an air of easy 
indifference. Yet her heart leaped at every 
sound from the shop. 

With any woman save her mother, there 
might have been grounds for hope of escape 
on so busy amorning. But under whatever 
pressure Mrs. Beldon found herself, she had 
never forgotten such engagements. 
had not long to wait. 
bolt slipped. Firm, light footsteps ap- 
proached. The half-glazed door opened. 

Time being extraordinarily precious to 
Mrs. Beldon just then, she wasted none. 


Lou 
She heard a distant 


“Louise,” she said, clipping her syllables 
off short, “I will devote two minutes to 
any explanations which you may desire to 
offer.” 

How meager the privilege thus accorded! 

Many longings, many thoughts were whirl- 


ing tumultuously in Lou’s brain. Her 
hopes, her fears, her nameless pantings 
after womanly independence—how could 
she, at an instant’s warning, cast these into 
effective sentences? 

She could only falter: “Mamma, why are 
you so exacting with me? You'll tell me, 
very likely, that I acted just like papa—my 
own papa, I mean—last night. Whenever I 
enjoy myself, I seem to remind you of him. 
Why am I here in this world at all? When 
will I be old enough to live a little? I 
don’t /éve now.” 

That “why,” that “when,” with Lou’s 
voice rising into passionate directness, 
thrilled Mrs. Beldon. A vague self-reproach 
stirred in her breast. 

“*T will—a—consider this matter, Louise,” 
she replied in a softer tone. 





Then half closing her heavily fringed eye- 
lids a moment, she studied her daughter’s 
flushed face, and pondered upon the situa- 
tion. So standing, so hesitating, an unhappy 
recollection flashed upon her. Severity re- 
turned in deep, vertical lines to her low 
brow, and in sterner accents to her tongue. 

“You deceived me, Louise,” she ex- 
claimed. “You told me that you wished 
to retire early. There can be no doubt here. 
My duty is plain.” 

The old tormentor still hung limp and 
black across a peg in the wall. 

At ten o’clock all was bustle and confu- 
sion about the shop. A loud-tongued bell 
was clamoring on the edge of the sidewalk. 
The crowd, each individual of which was 
struggling for elbow-room, increased every 
moment. ‘Three stentorian voices belonging 
to the auctioneer’s clerks were in attendance. 
The auctioneer himself appeared promptly, 
and the sale began. 

To Lou these seasons of bustle and con- 
fusion had been hitherto highly agreeable. 
They broke into a monotony which she 
abhorred. But on this particular day she 
avoided being seen. 

A depression of spirits very unusual with 
her did not, however, continue uninterrupt- 
edly. Toward two o’clock in the afternoon 
she found herself viewing life with her accus- 
tomed good humor. She thought of peep- 
ing into the shop; but before she could do 
so, somebody came peeping in at her. 

She flushed scarlet. Then, yielding to a 
sudden exuberant impulse, she slapped the 
intruder’s face. 

** How dare you venture here, sir, without 
an invitation?” she cried. 

“T dare,” was the laughing answer, “be- 
cause your mamma is so busy.” 

The reply suited Lou precisely. She 
clambered to the top of a tall, covered 
clothes-basket, and perched there, prepared 
to enjoy a teasing chat. What such oppor- 
tunities were to her can hardly be surmised 
by freer maidens. 

“Pray, didn’t you come to buy something, 
Mr. Piercy?” 

“Not I,” returned the young gentleman 
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provokingly; “I didn’t come to please my- 
self at all. Your papa sent me. He has 
been in a queer state of mind about you all 
the morning.” 

. At these words, Lou was scorched by a 
burning indignation. 

“He wishes very much to know how you 
are feeling. ’ 

Was there not a sparkling speculation in 
Mr. Millan Piercy’s eyes? 

“T will drown myself!” secretly raged Lou. 

Would that all desperate threats were as 
little likely of fulfillment. 

“Papa will hear from me soon enough,” 
she said aloud and loftily; “indeed, if I 
had any message to send, I should not 
select such a messenger as you.” 

“But,” continued Piercy, his very fore- 
head flushed with suppressed roguishness, 
“the begged me to ask you one question.” 

Lou was intuitively warned to declare 
that she would answer no questions. 

Piercy was irrepressible. 

“T must obey orders,” he said. 
me, Miss Lou, did you—ow/?” 

“T hate you and papa both!” cried Lou, 
her face flaming, her eyelids growing red 
and angry. 

When Piercy had laughed his fill, he 
became contrite. 

“T confess, Miss Lou. Your papa didn’t 
send me at all. Business was dull. I 
slipped off. I was dying to see you.” 

Lou flashed back, “The longing is not 
mutual, sir.” 

What could appease her wrath? “ Have 
you forgotten those old days, Miss Marston, 
when you used to play in the show window, 
and throw kisses at me as I went by.” 

“What better proof that my childish 
taste was very crude!” 

“I always thought you the loveliest little 
fairy.” 

“The rule being that lovely children grow 
up hideous—thanks.” 

“But évery rule has its exceptions, and 
you are one of the most striking—” 

“T despise you now,” interjected Lou, 
with haughty irrelevance, “and shall do so 
as long as I live.” 


“Tell 





She changed her mind that very evening. 
Mr. Beldon brought home not only a box 
of donbons, but something wrapped in a 
delicate shroud of tissue paper. 

Living so closely in barren rooms, flowers 
were a rapture to Lou. At sight of that 


exquisite hot-house bouquet, “‘O papa, how 
good of you!” she screamed. 

“Not good of me,” he answered, in a 
meaning tone; “but let mamma think so.” 


IV. 


In calm despite of those flaring announce- 
ments, “On Account of Departure,” Mrs. 
Beldon neither went out of town nor out of 
business. The sale cleared off an accumu- 
lation of rubbish, and netted her a cozy 
little sum. 

One morning—was it days or weeks after? 
—she departed to see what was offering at the 
wholesale houses. Lou was left to tend 
shop, and to dream. Fully forty-eight hours 
had elapsed since she had caught any 
glimpse of Mr. Millan Piercy. Forty-eight 
hours in certain mental or physical condi- 
tions may be an eternity. 

Lou was restless. Ardor in a first love 
affair was clearly to be expected of such a 
nature. 

Mr. Millan Piercy sometimes passed the 
shop. Suspicion is that he did so ofterier 
than was necessitated by the delivery of 
magazines. However that may be, he 
seemed suddenly to have lost all his custom- 
ers in that quarter of the city. 

In one breath, Lou assured herself that 
he had ceased to care for her; in the next, 
she planned how she would plague him 
when they met again. 

An old lady’s cap had been ordered. To 
make this was Lou’s morning task. Her 
young heart fluttered with hope and longing 
as she sat fashioning the adornment of an 
ancient head. Presently an inward sugges- 
tion quite took away her breath. 

“‘T’ve a great mind to shut up the shop,” 
she murmured, “and run down to see papa. 
If I dared!” 

What did not Lou dare? 
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“T’ll go, if I swing for it!” she exclaimed. 

True, her mother might return unexpect- 
edly, or they might encounter one another 
upon the street. Lou thought of these pos- 
sibilities ; but with characteristic recklessness, 
she refused to forecast consequences. Toss- 
ing her work aside, she darted after hat and 
shawl. With the one askew on her curly 
head, and the other trailing from her arm, 
she paused at that old writing-desk in her 
room. Securing a scrap of paper, she 
wrote, in a hand as bold as her resolve: 


** Back in half an hour.” 


This notice was designed for the front 
door and possible customers. She rushed 
toward the shop, to be transfixed by a 
familiar clash. Some one was entering 
from the street. 

“ How unutterably stupid!” scolded Lou. 

Peeping through the half-glazed door, her 
red young blood leaped into her cheeks. 
There at the counter, as large as life and 
as radiant, stood Mr. Millan Piercy. 


To throw aside hat and shawl, to present 
herself to view, was the work of an instant. 


“Dear me!” she exclaimed, in a tone 
matching her pert air; “what brought you 
here?” 

“My feet,” retorted Piercy, glowing with 
an appreciation of his phenomenal smartness. 

“How glad I am to know—perhaps 
mamma dropped in upon papa as she 
passed P” 

“‘She did. I took the hint—and this bun- 
dle of papers to deliver.” 

Endeavoring to keep her exultation a 
profound secret, Lou resumed her task 
behind the counter. 

“What is that?” asked Piercy, pettishly. 
“A butterfly net? You must be in a fright- 
ful hurry.” 

“Am.” 

“You did not seem particularly busy 
when I came.” 

“Things are not what they seem.” 

“Especially young ladies.” 

Piercy had a ruddy and pleasant face, a 
ridgy growth of thick brown hair, and a pale 
but promising mustache. In spite of these 





personal advantages, he began to feel very 
cross. When Lou at length deigned to 
invite him to a chair beside her, he accept- 
ed her invitation ungraciously. 

“I was fool enough to fancy that you 
would be glad of my coming, Miss Marston.” 
“Pray, how do you know that I’m not?” 

One arch glance was_all-conquering. 
Piercy’s ill-temper vanished. 

“Then for mercy’s sake put aside that 
old black bag, and devote your attention to 
me.” 

By way of answer, Lou suddenly dropped 
her round cheek against his shoulder. She 
lifted her eyes shyly to his. 

“You are really in love, aren’t 
Millan?” 

“Desperately.” 

“T verily believe that you would like to— 
to—” 

A slight pouting of her dewy lips suggest- 
ed something so enchanting that young 
Piercy shuddered with delight. His face 
flashed to meet hers, but with a rich and 
tantalizing laugh, Lou sprang out of reach. 
Perched on the window seat, she was pres- 
ently exulting in Piercy’s rankling disap- 
pointment. She had put herself within 
plain view of the street. The public eye 
proved an effectual check upon lover-like 
demonstrations. 

By skillful touches, Lou persuaded a 
knot of somber ribbon to lie gracefully. 
She asked: “Can you afford to sit scowl- 
ing like that? Have you so long to stay? 
Of course, you’ve left poor papa to wait on 
your customers as well as his own.” 

Piercy rose. Stroking his mustache, he 
seemed to gather a lofty, virile assurance.” 

“Ahem!” said he, “ordinary chat won’t 
do for a man in my frame of mind.” 

Lou quivered with mischief. 

“Can you think of anything extraordinary 
to say?” 

*T love you.” 

“Heigho! that was probably original in 
the year 4004 B. C.” 

“You are bent upon tantalizing me. 
Louise, are we never, never to be engaged?” 

“That depends—” 


you, 





go 
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“Do not say upon your mother.” 

“T won't, then. I'll leave it understood; 
a sort of sentimental ellipsis.” 

“Do be reasonable.” 

“T am alarmingly so. I’d really like to 
encourage you. For you are quite—nice. 
But everybody who knows mamma knows 
how exacting she will be with the man who 
asks me in marriage. Why, you might have 
to promise at the altar to obey me. You 
might even be obliged to change your name 
to mine.” 

A play of dimples about Lou’s mouth 
indicated with what suppressed fun she 
spoke. But Mr. Piercy was unfortunately 
in the mood to take everything seriously. 

“You never would demand such an ab- 
surd—” 

“T wouldn’t, of course. 
might.” 

“A woman has always assumed her hus- 
band’s name.” 

“Don’t display your ignorance of facts. 
Mamma is well read. Why, as late as the 
sixteenth century, a union with the daughter 
of a great house often imposed a change of 
name upon the bridegroom.” 

“But nowadays there’s only the 
universal usage.” 

“In Spain,” was the relentless reply, “a 
lady marrying, retains her patronymic. In 
France the names of both contracting par- 
ties may be linked together.” 

Piercy could not gainsay Lou’s triumphant 
assertions. He had but one refuge—bad 
temper. 

“T’'ll marry no girl,” he burst out violent- 
ly, “who will not throw herself into my 
arms and say, ‘Millan, I am yours forever!’” 

With that, although he must have heard 
Lou begging him not to be angry, he rushed 
from the shop. 

A long week went by. Mr. Millan 
Piercy’s lordly belief that Lou would break 
the silence died out in a great despair. Mr. 
Beldon one day imparted such a piece of 
news as sent the lover flying up to Mrs. 
Beldon’s shop. 

“On Account of Departure,” again flared 
across the show window. A placard on the 
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door added pithily, “Store to Let 
tures for Sale.” 

Piercy stumbled against Mrs. Beldon just 
emerging. The burnished throat of a hum- 
ming-bird is not gayer than she was. 

Millan knew not which dazzled him most, 
the blue and gold of her gown of changea- 
ble silk, the rich embroideries of her China 
crape shawl, or the vivid solferino and vermil- 
ion of her crank little bonnet. A sunshade, 
the brilliant cover of which could be tipped at 
various angles, completed her jaunty costume. 

“Going out, ma’am?” queried Millan, in 
a disappointed tone. 

Mrs. Beldon scrutinized his face between 
narrowed eyelids. 

“Mr. Piercy, I believe—yes, sir; I have 
an appointment with—a—my attorney.” 

“Mr. Beldon has told me of your good 
fortune.” 

“Louise and I will henceforth be far above 
the—a—-sordid necessities of trade. 

The listener could scarce credit his ears. 
Was this the same woman who had always 
so stoutly maintained the dignity of trade? 

“T had no expectation that Louise’s grand- 
father—a—her paternal grandfather, would 
remember her so munificently. But she is 
a true Marston; and the Marstons are a re- 
markably fine family.” 

Never until then, if the truth be told, had 
Mrs. Beldon admired her husband’s rela- 
tives. For this lack of admiration, there 
had been good reason. Upon his marriage 
with her, Louis Marston had been disin- 
herited. 

Hearing these lofty sentences, Piercy felt 
his insignificance. Yet he manfully re- 
quested a few moments’ interview. Mrs. 
Beldon re-entered the shop, he following. 
When he had broached the subject upper- 
most in his thoughts, she would not listen. 

Any aspirations in her daughter’s direc- 
tion, she declared, were, on his part, man- 
ifestly absurd. 

“While we remain in San Francisco, sir,” 
said she, with great dignity, “I shall keep 
my daughter under strict—a—surveillance. 
Consider yourself put upon your honor not 
to communicate with her in any manner. I 
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find that this—a—unfortunate affair has 
gone too far already.” 

His ruddy face turned of a sickly color, 
his young heart despairing at the very door- 
way of life’s endeavors, Piercy bowed his 
submission. During this conversation, Lou 
had been listening behind the half-glazed 
door. Her eyes, blinded by hot tears, fol- 
lowed Piercy’s sad departure. 

For the few days elapsing between this 
interview and the final auction, Beldon had 
quite enough to think of. His wife had 
taken him into her confidence, and had de- 
manded his assistance in enforcing her 
orders. 

Lou had taken him into her confidence. 

“Mamma has forbidden me even to think 
of Millan,” she cried. “But I must see 
him before I go, or I shall die.” 

The pressure which Lou brought to bear 
was irresistible. But Piercy had taken 


Beldon into his confidence. 
“My honor is pledged,” he said; “I can- 
not write her so much as a line, still less can 


I see her.” 

You may well believe that Beldon sighed 
for the days when Lou had been appeased 
by donbons. She gave him no repose, de- 
claring that he must help her to meet Piercy. 

But Piercy remained gently firm. Trial 
had developed in him a calm self-control, to 
be shaken only when, the morning before the 
sale, Beldon put a folded slip of paper into 
his hand. The sight of that girlish super- 
scription awoke his longing. 

“My promise!” he muttered. 

“Don’t be a fool, boy,” said Beldon. 
“You surely owe something to the young 
woman who loves you. Besides, Lou has 
entirely given up the idea of seeing you.” 

Piercy wavered. 

“Read,” said Beldon. 

Thus urged by his old friend and his own 
heart, he yielded. 

“T will not reproach you for your cruelty, 
Millan,”—so ran the hurried lines. “But 
grant this request: be at the auction to- 
morrow. You do not dream what I would 
dare for your sake. Dare something for 
mine. In the kitchen you will find a box 





marked with a cross of red ink. Buy that 
box, and return at nine o’clock in the even- 
ing to remove it. I am quite beside myself. 
Mamma is determined to leave for New 
York on the next steamer. I have cried 
until I am nearly blind.” 

Piercy looked toward Beldon as if expect- 
ing further enlightenment. The latter was 
decidedly out of humor. 

Said he: “Do as Lou wishes, or not, at 
your own risk. The girl is brimful of harum- 
scarum notions. I can’t manage her. The 
box will very likely contain some keepsake.” 

“Why not send such by you?” 

“‘Ask me why the wind blows from the 
north-west this morning.” 

“Does she mean that I must return for 
the box myself? I cannot do that without 
danger of encountering Mrs. Beldon.” ; 

“T believe I am to try to get my wife out 
ofthe way. There! suspect what you please. 
But follow Lou’s instructions to the letter, 
or I won’t answer for consequences ; - —— it!” 
irascibly, “I would like to enjoy one mo- 
ment’s peace and quiet.” 

Pass over Piercy’s mental conflict. He 
resolved to gratify Lou’s last wish, come what 
might. 

At ten o'clock next day he was among 
the crowd thronging Mrs. Beldon’s shop. 
Avoiding her eye, he slipped hastily into the 
back rooms. Perhaps he whispered to that 
image of Lou dwelling in his heart, “ You 
reproach me; yet see! I will even lower my 
manly dignity for your sake.” 

He had no thought of encountering her. 
Beldon had informed him that she would 
spend the day with an old customer of her 
mother’s. 

Grimy dealers in second-hand furniture, 
and second-hand people generally, had over- 
flowed into the bed-chambers. Some were 
rapping their knuckles against the bureau 
mirrors. Some were bouncing on the easy 
chairs, to test the springs. Some were punch- 
ing the feather mattresses, as if to vent a spite 
againstthem. In the kitchen, an oleaginous 
Hebrew, appraising the cracked and rusty 
stove with a reference to possible bids, 
seemed the presiding genius of partition. 
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The box, marked as Lou had written him, 
was not hard to find. Yet a preconception 
of something small and delicate led Piercy 
to overlook it at first. 

Than that huge, square receptacle, naught 
could be less suggestive of a love offering. 

“Notting put ruppish,” said an insinuating 
voice at Piercy’s elbow. 

The oleaginous Hebrew had advanced 
from the stove. Having spoken, he formed 
of either yellow and hairy hand a vigorous 
rake, wherewith to turn over the contents of 
the box. Piercy began to tremble for what- 
ever Lou might have hidden there. 

Was he really to find some gift in that 
waste heap? No; he was more than half 
inclined to suspect— 

If Beldon’s guarded exclamations meant 
anything, they meant that when he—Piercy 
—came back at nine o’clock, Lou would con- 
trive to meet him faceto face. Well; if so? 


He felt his stern resolutions melting. 

“Yerkus won’t get a pid on dat, ’less ’tis 
from a know-notting shunk man,” said the 
insinuating voice. 


“You are yourself that very junk man,” 
thought Piercy, silently noting a contradic- 
tion to the speaker’s assertion. 

He then went his way, to return later. The 
sale had then reached the kitchen. He 
glanced around, not without apprehension, for 
his oily friend.. That personage was nowhere 
to be seen. Had he secured some bargain 
which had sated his appetite for refuse ? 

Piercy had little time to indulge in suppo- 
sitions. His task, to avoid Mrs. Beldon’s 
eye and secure the box. He was fortunate 
in doing both. Heslipped out of the crowd, 
and left full of hope. Not a trace of his 
stern resolutions now remained. Nay, 
fondly believing his surmise correct, his 
heart began to sweep him rapturously for- 
ward toward that tender evening tryst. 

Promptly at nine o’clock, therefore, he 
hurried up Clay Street from Kearny. An 
express wagon, the tail-board turned to the 
sidewalk, was waiting in front of the shop— 
a darkened, dismantled, desolate shop now. 
But one dim jet of gas was burning, as Bel- 
don met him at the door. 





“ By Jove, my boy!” was the tremulous 
greeting, ‘‘I feel precisely as if I was going 
to the gallows.” 

Piercy was instantly infected with his old 
friend’s evident nervousness. 

“Tell me,” he pleaded, “has anything 
gone wrong. I understand; Lou was to—to 
be here.” 

“She has not arrived,” stammered Beldon. 
‘Mrs. Beldon may be back at any minute. 
The only thing you can do is to get your 
box and be off.” 

“O, let that go!” cried Piercy, in an in- 
tensely disappointed tone. 

“____ it!” retorted Beldon, “don’t be a 
fool. Didn’t I tell you that if you refused 
to carry out Lou’s programme literally, 
*twould be at your own risk ?” 

Piercy said no more. He beckoned the 
waiting expressman. Heavy footfalls went 
echoing loudly through the rooms where Lou 
would flit no more. 

Mopping his face and neck with a huge 
silk handkerchief, Beldon strode on be- 
fore. 

“Why such a huge affair as this?” asked 
Piercy, kicking his purchase with an air of 
utter disenchantment. 

“Anything which you could have carried 
off in your arms,” mumbled Beldon, ‘‘ would 
have given you no excuse for returning.” 

Then he capered about in ridiculous fash- 
ion, scolding, urging, blurting out, “ Right 
side up with care,” as if he had gone mad. 

Progress from the kitchen to the shop 
could not keep pace with Beldon’s eagerness.’ 
Nervous dread of his wife’s reappearance 
was manifested in every gesture. Under 
other circumstances, Piercy had smiled, not- 
ing to what a condition his old friend was 
reduced under wifely rule. 

Beldon’s dread was not without good rea- 
son. At the door of the shop, further prog- 
ress was suddenly barred by aslender female 
figure. 

Mrs. Beldon recognized Piercy with swift 
suspicion. 

“Mrs. Jackson hasn’t brought Lou home 
yet, Cassandra.” 

“T have just met Mrs. Jackson going 
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away from here,” was Mrs. Beldon’s dry re- 
tort. 

Piercy felt called upon to explain his pres- 
ence in as few words as possible. He had 
been at the auction and had bought that 
box. 

He was quite bewildered. 

“What could you want of it?” queried the 
lady, curtly. ‘It contains only the merest 
trash.” 

She stooped to verify her recollections of 
packing. 

But now, in a dripping perspiration, Bel- 
don grew cold. His teeth fairly chattered. 
He pinched Piercy’s arm, as a signal to pro- 
ceed. Howto proceed with Mrs. Beldon still 
rummaging, Piercy knew not. Beldon mo- 
tioned the expressman. Vainly. Mrs. Bel- 
don uttered a sharp exclamation. Inturning 


over scraps of buckram, crushed hat frames, 
and the disjecta membra of dolls and jump- 
ing-jacks, she had overturned a band-box 
perched upside down on the top of the waste. 
In so doing, her ungloved hand had come in 
contact with something soft and silken. 


The long curl was attached to as reckless 
a head as ever sat on a girl’s shoulders. 

Lou did not wait to be dragged from her 
ignominious hiding-place. She rose and 
clambered forth. Much of the rubbish had 
been necessarily removed when her grave 
was dug. The sides of this grave now fell 
in. How to breathe under a band-box was 
a question which her determination had 
solved. 

To the expressman this scene was doubt- 
less highly entertaining. Piercy cut his gap- 
ing enjoyment short, by sternly motioning 
him away. 

What secret torments of feeling had told 
upon Lou’s bright looks? Or was it terror 
which paled her cheek? But she was reso- 
lute, too. 

“Mamma,” she began at once, “‘letus un- 
derstand each other. Force me to leave San 
Francisco without hope of seeing Millan 
again, and I will throw myself overboard 
from the steamer.” 

Never had Mrs. Beldon dreamed of 
meeting such resistance to her authority as 





now visibly thrilled every nerve of her 
daughter’s slender form. ‘ 

In that crisis, she chose to reproach any 
one save Lou. 

“This precious young man,” she ex- 
claimed scornfully — ‘‘this — a — stationer, 
pledged me his word of honor not to com- 
municate with you.” 

Piercy felt himself justly condemned. 

But Lou retorted: “He kept his word 
too well. His sternness, seconding your 
severity, has driven me to desperation!” 
Then, half laughing, half sobbing: “He fairly 
bristled with rigid integrity. I vowed that, 
in spite of it, he should actually carry me 
off.” 

Piercy could not resist a powerful impulse 
to place himself by Lou’s side. She glanced 
up at him gratefully. 

Standing confronted by those two 
troubled young faces, her heavily fringed 
eyelids half closed—was Mrs. Beldon’s mind 
drifting into wonted channels of speculation? 
Was she asking herself if Lou might not 
have been impelled to this mad step by 
something beyond her girlish volition?—by 
an elusive but irresistible force pulsing in 
her veins? 

Beldon, who had not spoken since the 
awful moment of discovery, now found 
courage to venture, in a low voice: “May 
not a proclivity to—to e/ope run-in the 
blood, Cassandra? I merely offer this ques- 
tion for your calm consideration.” 

“Traitor!” ejaculated Mrs. Beldon. 

In that dissyllable, and in a withering 
glance, she let escape no slight hint of the 
secret rage she felt. 

She added, in a constrained voice, yet 
loftily: ‘“‘Your allusion is as mean-spirited 
as your treachery, sir.” 

“Poor papa isn’t to blame,” sighed Lou, 
reaching a hand toward her step-father; “I 
have set him crazy. He never could refuse 
me anything.” 

Mrs. Beldon drew a long breath. If ever 
in the past she had behaved as a reason- 
able woman ought, she flattered herself that 
she would behave reasonably then. Lou 
had shown a headstrong determination 
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which it were well not to attempt to balk. 
Moreover, Lou was an heiress—a person- 
age, therefore, of great importance in her 
mother’s ambitious future. 

“Let us have no—a—scandals,” said Mrs. 
Beldon, with an air of decision. ‘ Few of 
us choose wisely in this world. Why should 
I expect my daughter to be one of the few? 
Plight your troth, you lovers. Louise must 
go with me. In three years, if she does not 
change her mind, she shall return to San 
Francisco, and to the—a—husband she has 
chosen.” 

If she does not change her mind! 
Idle as whistling wind were those words in 
the happy ears of her hearers. Mrs. Beldon 
had weighed them well. 

The following week Lou and her mother 
sailed for New York. The following year 


they were in Europe. Thence Mrs. Beldon 
wrote to her husband, who, averse to travel, 
plodded on in the old way: 


**Wide and splendid vistas have opened before 
her eyes. . . . . She whispered me, the other day, 


that the past in those dark rooms was like a night- 
mare dream A young girl’s horizon broad- 
ens wonderfully as she climbs from fifteen toward 
seventeen. She finds her giants dwindling into 
dwarfs.” 


Still later: 


‘* She first met Mr. Archibald Clifford at Heidel- 
berg. There was an impromptu dance on the 
Great Tun. They walked through a quadrille to- 
gether. Since then, that young stationer has been 
far enough from her thoughts.” 


The letter closed in characteristic vein, 
touching upon “ fickleness,” and the ‘“ Mars- 
ton strain of blood.” 

Millan Piercy, faithfully working his way 
upward in business for Lou’s sweet sake, 
bore the shock as a man must. What did 
it matter to him whether Lou’s bad faith 
arose in immediate circumstances and her 
own generation, or was handed down to her 
from another generation? One stern fact 
was not to be questioned: she was lost to 





him forever. EvELYN M. LupLuM. 
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GARFIELD’s PLACE IN History. By Henry C. 
Pedder. New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. For 
sale in San Francisco by Billings, Harbourne & 
Co. 

JAMEs ABRAM GARFIELD. By George F. Hoar. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1882. For 
sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 


The two little volumes whose titles are given above, 
are entirely opposite in their character and plan. 
Taken together, they present a very full and com- 
plete account of the life, character, and services of 
James A. Garfice'’ Mr. Pedder’s essay contains 
little of biograp!.:, but abounds in deductions and 
comparisons. 

It is a thoughtful, scholarly, and painstaking pro- 
duction, but lacks unity, clearness, arrangement, and 
vigor. There are frequent repetitions in it, too 
many quotations, and at times it is very prosy. The 
engraving opposite the title-page is pronounced by 
competent authority the most lifelike picture of 
Garfield which has yet appeared. This fact alone 
would make the book well worth having. 


Senator Hoar’s oration, originally delivered at 
Worcester, and published by request, is exactly what 
Mr. Pedder’s essay is not. It.is epigrammatic, terse, 
eloquent, and striking; scarcely, if at all, inferior to 
the recent brilliant effort of Mr. Blaine at Wash- 

|ington. A few sentences quoted at random will 
| illustrate the vigor of thought and style which char- 
acterizes the oration. 

‘*The son of the poor widow is dead, and palace 
and castle are in tears. On the coffin of the canal 
boy a queen lays her wreath. This is no blind and 
sudden emotion, gathering and breaking like a wave. 
It is the mourning of mankind for a great character 
already perfectly known and familiar. If there be 
any persons who fear that religious faith is dying, 

. - . let them take comfort in asking themselves 
if any base or igngble passion could have so moved 
mankind,” 

And again: 

**It was no race of boors that struck its axes into 
the forests of this continent. Those men knew how to 
build themselves log cabins in the wilderness. They 
were more skillful still to build constitutions and 
statutes.” 
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The conclusion is as follows: 

‘In asking for this man a place in the world’s 
gallery of illustrious names, we offer him as an ex- 
ample of the products of freedom. With steady 
and even step, he walked from the cabin and canal 
path to the school, to the college, to the battle-field, 
to the chamber of death Is not that country 
worth dying for whose peasantry are of such a strain ? 
Is not the constitution worth standing by, under 
whose forms freedom calls such men to high places? 
Is not the Union worth saving which gives all of us 
the property of countrymen in such a fame?” 

Of course, a eulogy is not a critical estimate. The 
affectionate regard of life-long friends does not dwell 
on shortcomings. Some allowance must be made 
on this ground for whatever seems fulsome in the 
glowing tributes to Garfield’s memory. 

Dickens has much to say about the tendency to 
overlook the virtues displayed in the lives of com- 
mon men, and to trace those same virtues up into 
constellations when they appear in high places. 

Now, it cannot be maintained that Garfield did 
not deserve what has been said; but the fault, if any, 
lies in assuming that the virtues clainied for him be- 
longed to him alone. Happily, thousands of men 
in this republic have gone from small beginnings to 
deserved success ; have ‘‘ bared their bosoms to the 
icy fangs of death” on the battle-field; and have 
been loyal, true, and affectionate to wife and mother. 

To illustrate: much has been said about ‘‘the 


famous ride at Chickamauga, an achievement glori- 


fied by.Mr. Hoar and Mr. Blaine. 

What was that in fact. .The history of that fatal 
field is familiar. The right wing broken, the center 
driven back, the left wing recoiling upon itself, swing- 
ing around into a semicircle, holding the ground 
and saving the army, thanks to the coolness, wisdom, 
and obstinate courage of that grand old soldier, 
George H. Thomas. Garfield, as chief of staff, 
was obliged to carry orders across the field to the 
left wing, a part of the distance under fire. This 
duty was well done; but such dangerous errands fell 
to the lot of aids and staff officers during every bat- 
tle of the war. There is nothing so wonderful in it 
as to entitle the faithful messenger to outrank in 
credit General Thomas himself. 

No man needed less that extravagant claims should 
be made for him than James A. Garfield. He was 
a noble specimen or type of Christian manhood; 
combining in his character great courage and deter- 
mination with tenderness and gentleness. His aim 
in life seems to have been to make the most of him- 
self, morally and intellectually: to fully develop 
all his powers, not that he might become rich or 
famous, but that he might be useful—useful to his 
country and to humanity. He was, above all things, 
sincere and earnest. His speeches came from the 
depths of his moral convictions. He was as unself- 
ish a lover of his country as Washington or Lincoln. 
His greatest service to the nation, however, has no 
connection with the dramatic features of his career. 
For eighteen years, during a period of great danger 





and demoralization, General Garfield was the cham- 
pion at Washington of the public credit and of 
sound and honest legislation. The resources of his 
trained mind and the weight of his character were 
always, at the most critical times, thrown into the 
scale on the side of the truth and the right. That 
is the debt which the nation can never pay. 


NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace E. Scudder. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. For sale 
in San Francisco by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 


The volume on Noah Webster, in the series of 
American Men of Letters, will be more interesting 
to students of American history than to the lovers of 
literary biography in general. There is in the book 
none of that personal quality which makes Trevel- 
yan’s ‘‘Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay” such 
fascinating reading. And, indeed, the subject of 
the sketch did not admit of such a treatment. Web- 
ster, in spite of the influence he has had upon 
American education, cannot be 
belong to the first order of minds. Indeed, he is 
hardly a ‘‘ man of letters” at all, unless in the most 
literal sense. ‘‘His mind was not subtle or grace- 
ful; he had not the faculty of creating, nor, so far as 
I can discover, of appreciating, literature,” (p. 152). 
We cannot expect, then, to find in his private let- 
ters and familiar conversation that charm which 
surrounds the least utterance of real genius. This 
Mr. Scudder recognizes; but he also sees that no 
man could have attained such an exceptionally wide 
influence and reputation without either very unusu- 
al opportunities or peculiar traits of mind and char- 
acter. He gives us a very interesting account of 
Connecticut society at the time of the Revolution, 
when Noah ‘ebster was growing up; the society 
which made nim what he was—narrow, provincial, 
self-satisfied, with no broad acquaintance with men 
or books, but at the same time full of a sturdy inde- 
pendence, a true democratic spirit, a belief in the 
great future of his country, and an almost unexam- 
pled boldness and perseverance in carrying out his 
undertakings. People are a little tired of the omnip- 
otent spelling-book, and begin to be rather skeptical 
about its influence; but if one can transport himself 
to the time of its introduction, and think how for 
years it was the only text-book besides the Bible in 
common use throughout America, it is plain that its 
importance can hardly be overestimated. The value 
of the great dictionary is in no danger of being 
underrated; perhaps people are even inclined to give 
Webster too exclusively the credit of it. His work 
consisted in taking the initiative, and showing what 
ought to be done. Later editors have gone on in 
the same line, and almost entirely superseded his 
work, especially in the etymological part; but peo- 
ple follow a true instinct in still calling it ‘‘ Web- 
ster’s Dictionary,” for it would never have been 
made but for him. 
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The years which passed between the publication 
of the spelling-book and the beginning of work 
upon the dictionary were very busy and active, 
although most of the results have been forgotten 
now. During that time he edited or contributed to 
various newspapers and magazines, with the utmost 
confidence that they would succeed; whereas, ‘‘ the 
only thing absolutely certain about them was their 
uncertainty.” Then he published some _ essays 
printed in an attempt at phonetic spelling, of which 
he was an ardent advocate. But his most audacious 
attempt was a revision of the King James version, 
by a committee of one; and he actually published an 
edition of the whole Bible, ‘‘ purified of the various 
errors,” and afterwards an edition of the New Testa- 
ment alone—an enterprise which, as may be imag- 
ined, did not much increase his slender means. For 
his version was not at all a scholarly one, nor could 
it come with any authority; it merely represented 
Noah Webster’s personal views of language and 
grammar. Here, as in so many other cases, he at- 
tempted what he could not, from the nature of the 
case, accomplish, but what was certain to come 
about one day. If the ‘‘ American Magazine” 
failed, in time came the ‘“‘ Atlantic” and the ‘‘ Cen- 
tury”; if his ideas of phonetic spelling failed to 
attract any attention at the time, they are gaining 
adherents every day; and last year saw a revised 
version of the New Testament, which did come with 
authority to all denominations. 


NuMA RuMEsTAN. By Alphonse Daudet. Trans- 
lated by Virginia Champlin. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1882. 
For sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


It is a discreditable commentary on the workings 
of the French social system that this book should be 
advanced as an exposition of its phases and methods. 
It is equally discreditable that the French public have 
tacitly accepted it as a truthful mirror of their daily 


manners and customs. The tone of the book to any 
but a Frenchman would, of necessity, seem coarse 
and repulsive. It is a curious intermingling of poli- 
tics and accouchements. It appears that the Third 
Republic has lost the elegance and repose that char- 
acterized the empire, but held faithfully to the im- 
moralities, vices, and indecencies of the old regime. 
As a political portrait, it is interesting. The name, 
the birthplace, the leading incidents, are pictured 
from the life. Paris insists that the hero is Gam- 
betta, and certainly the character lines are suffi- 
ciently close to life to somewhat justify the opinion. 
The story is that of an ambitious young Provengal, who 
goes to Paris at the age of twenty-four to seek his 
fortune. He is from the south—the electric south— 
where, as he says, ‘‘ the wind and sun distill alcohol in 
the blood, and people live a life of natural intoxica- 
tion.” He is seen at the cafes in the Latin Quarter, 
a leader among his boisterous companions, through 








love of music, wit, and sheer strength of lungs. He 
advances, as an artist, under-secretary, and advocate, 
pushing himself up through sheer audacity and a 
brilliant capacity for lying, till at thirty he has be- 
come a minister, and the idol of the people. To the 
domestic side of the story there are two phases—the 
sorrowful and the repulsive. The story of the 
wronged wife is very touching and tender, and fur- 
nishes a strong background for contrast with the 
amorous and libertine departures of her husband, Nu- 
ma. The story of the sister who falls in love with 
the Farandole player is less pleasantly handled. It 
is the moral and ethical side that is repulsive—the 
code that sanctions lecherous conduct in a husband, 
and urges that the wife bear it all in silence, for fear 
of breaking down the family name. The depth of 
degradation is reached where Julie, having discovered 
her husband’s amour with the little Bachellery, re- 
fuses to live with him; and ignoring the question of 
scandal, remains so firm that her father so degrades 
himself as to request her mother to show her that 
hers is not an isolated case; and Julie, learning that 
her own mother had undergone and suifered all that 
had crushed and overwhelmed her, allows her ob- 
jections to be overborne, and gues back to her un- 
worthy husband. It is somewhat of a novelty to find 
a book of this character from Daudet’s pen. Though 
a realist, he has for years stood as the clearest and 
purest of the novelists of the modern French school. 
There is a coarse vein in the book that is fairly painful, 
because it is so unexpected. The character drawing 
is strong, the dialogue bright ; and aside from its im- 
morality, it is an artistic piece of work. Its success 
in France has been phenomenal, over fifty thousand 
copies being sold in the first few days. Here, the 
sale has not been as great ; but the author’s known 
ability, and the success of his previous works, render 
certain the sale of a large number of copies. 


THE CONCEPTS AND THEORIES 
Puysics. By J. B. Stallo. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1882. For sale in San Francis- 
co by Jas. T. White & Co. 


OF MODERN 


The subject treated of in this new member of the 
International Scientific Series is one of much inter- 
est at the present time. The attempts to explain 
the rapidly accumulated facts of physics and chemis- 
try have given rise to theories of the constitution of 
matter and force which have revolutionized methods 
of thinking in those two sciences. 

The atomic theory, the kinetic theory of gases, the 
nebular hypothesis, are familiar examples of these 
new theories. As a matter of course, there have been 
combined in these theories a certain amount of exact 
scientific deduction and a certain amount of spec u- 
lation. 

As new facts have been discovered, these theories 
have been amended and added to, in order to explain 
the new facts. It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
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the building up of these theories many speculative 
suppositions should be made, which time and careful 
consideration should find to be inconsistent. Stallo’s 
book is certainly timely. It is time that the theories 
which have been growing rapidly in many different 
directions, to satisfy the needs of many special branch- 
es, should be carefully revised, in order to see where- 
in they are inconsistent; for a theory not in harmony 
with itself, and all the facts which it should explain, 
should be discarded or corrected. Stallo has done a 
good work in making a careful and painstaking study 
of these theories. 

His task was no easy one, to explore the region 
where physics and chemistry merge into the domain 
of speculative philosophy. How valid all his criti- 
cisms on these theories of modern physics are, only 
the few specialists in the same field will be able to 
judge. It is certain that the author has shown no 
mere superficial knowledge of the theories whereof 
he speaks, and his reasoning from the premises 
taken is clear and acute. Some may consider that 
full justice has not been done, in that certain facts 
that support various of the theories criticised are not 
mentioned; but he was not engaged in advancing 
explanations of facts, but in pointing out inconsisten- 
cies and fallacies in the theories commonly advanced. 
The book will certainly be of use in calling attention 
to the points criticised, and may thus be of value to 
science. Students of science will find it a very en- 
tertaining as well as instructive work. 


GREAT MOVEMENTS, AND THOSE WHO ACHIEVED 
THEM. By Henry]. Nicoll. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For salein San Fran- 
cisco by Payot, Upham & Co. 


The great movements and their movers described 
in this book are: Prison Reform, by Howard; Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, by Wilberforce; Ameliora- 
tion of the Criminal Code, by Romilly; Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, by Brougham ; 
Cheap Literature, by Constable, Chambers, Knight, 
and Cassell ; Penny Postage, by Rowland Hill; Re- 
peal of the Corn Laws, by Cobden, Bright, and 
Villiers; Repeal of Taxes on Advertisements, 
Newspapers, and Paper, by Milner and Gibron; Intro- 
duction of Coal-Gas, by Murdock, Winsor, and Clegg; 
Steam Engine, by Watt, Stephenson, Fulton, and 
Bell; and the Electric Telegraph, by Cooke, Wheat- 
stone, and Morse. These are all described with 
great coolness, precision, and clearness of style. The 
author is noticeably free from sentimentality, gush, 
or their kindred diseases of words. He has treated 
some wonderful subjects so modestly and thoroughly 
that the reader is never called off for a moment from 
the self-exhibiting greatness of the subjects. This is 
the kind of interest that lasts. But the chief lesson 
of the book is not, and need not be, formulated into 
words. The inevitable idea remains, that most of 





these world-movers commenced their work poor, 
unfriended, and made themselves great in their work, 
and that all of them rowed long against the strongest 
tides. The inevitable encouragement comes, that 
other men—perhaps the reader among them—may be 
willing so to live that they, too, shall become greater 
than their circumstances, and able so to work that 
they, also, shall move the world in a way hitherto un- 
known. 


THE CREED, AND MODERN THOUGHT. By B. 
Franklin. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
For sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


In this age of advanced thought and fine think- 
ing, it has been strongly urged that the Apostles’ 
Creed must necessarily, in the light of recent discov- 
eries and the consequent change of theories, either 
be laid aside, or undergo a radical change or modifi- 
cation; that the old creed has served its pur- 
pose, and that it has modern 
thought. 

The author has written this essay, recognizing the 
fact that ‘‘the creed, in order to sustain its enormous 
claims ‘to the belief of all mankind, must show itself 
to every age as the charter of true liberty, and the 
sure guide to progressive humanity.” 

And he takes up the consideration of each clause 
of the creed, and views it in the light of modern 
thought, and endeavors to demonstrate that the 
advancement of civilization, of education and knowl- 
edge generally, has in no way affected the Nicene 
Creed, which for so many years has been the expres- 
sion of the religious thought and feeling of Chris- 
tians—‘‘ the formulated essence of Christianity.” 

The work is a carefully wrought essay, and re- 
quires and repays a studious perusal. 


no status before 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By A. M. 
Fairbairn. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
For sale in San Francisco by Jas. T. White & Co. 


This work is a liberal and scholarly discussion of 
the life of Christ, considered from some few of the 
most important standpoints, as is indicated by the 
titles of the chapters: the subjects of some few of the 
chapters being: The Growth and Education of Jesus; 
The Baptist and the Christ; The New Teacher; The 
Kingdom of Heaven; The Master and the Disciples ; 
Gethsemane; The Betrayer; The Crucifixion and 
the Resurrection. 

The author has departed to a certain extent from 
some of the traditional teachings of the church, 
without varying any of the essential doctrines; and 
the logical and suggestive manner in which the dif- 
ferent subjects are treated compels even those who 
cannot agree with all the positions taken to com- 
mend the work as. worthy to be studied. 
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DIPS AND SPURS BY LOCK MELONE. 


MEASLES AND MUMPS. 


In approaching the discussion of the question as 
to whether measles and mumps are singular or 
plural, I feel my lack of knowledge of language; but 
trust that my deficiency in this respect will be offset 
by my experiences in measles and mumps, and my 
ignorance of grammar. 

Measles and mumps are plural in form, and, I 
might add, annoying in nature; but each is one 
disease. The idea is singular. In fact, it is quite a 
singular idea that one should take the measles or 
mumps, accept their companionship, close and cling- 
ingly loving, when it doesnot help him along in his 
business, nor strengthen his social standing. 

We never hear it said that such a one has‘a mea- 
sle; or that such another one hasamump. They are 
always more prosperous than that, having more than 
one. Indeed, asa rule, they are plenty, and some 
to spare for the neighbors. Though the names of 
these diseases are plural in form, it is not considered 
that the plurality is made up of units. We do not 
hear it said that she has five hundred measles, or he 
has a thousand mumps, as the case might be. Though 
he or she might each think he or she had a million 
apiece of measles or mumps, as the case further 
might be. 

There is another reason why measles and mumps 
appear to be plural. When a person has either of 
them—and, I might say, I never knew any one to be 
so devoid of all sense of domestic economy as to 
have them both at once—he feels that they are in the 
majority. There is an idea of numbers; he feels 
outnumbered, but not oppressed with buoyancy. 

In one view, mumps might seem singular; as in 
some cases only one jaw is swollen. In such cases, 
if allowable at all, it might be called a mump. It 
is not economy of either time or misery to have one 
mump at a time. The individual who cultivates 
only one crop of mumps for the season, one jaw, is 
lacking in business ability. If both jaws are attend- 
ed to at once he exhausts his natural talent for hav- 
ing the mumps, and the trouble is over. I would 
therefore suggest that when one has the mumps on 
one side, that he at least make an effort to have 
them also on the other side. 

But the same reason does not apply to measles, as 
they select no particular part of the body at which 
to open and carry on the business of measles. One 
measle touches or even overlaps another, until the 





whole person is thoroughly and impartially be- 
measled. And, at this stage, they are certainl 
plural; though the body may be singular in appear- 
ance. A measle is more clannish thana mump. A 
measle likes to be with other measles. 

Measles or mumps, whether singular or plural, are 
thought to be contagious. And if not, it is a beau- 
tiful sympathy that leads one to have them because 
his intimate friend and associate has them. A sym- 
pathy which extends up into the realm of poetry; 
reaching, possibly, the second story. 

The desire to be fashionable would lead some peo- 
ple to have the measles and mumps. But such an 
extreme desire to be stylish can’t have my counte- 
nance, or any other of my personal effects. 

I do not wish to set up as an authority on the 
question as to whether measles and mumps are 
singular or plural; I do not desire to be esteemed a 
professor of measles and mumps; but it is my can- 
did opinion, after having those diseases, and remem- 
bering the helpless minority in which I felt, that 
they are plural. Measles is a noun of multitude; 
while mumps, by reason of their painfulness, is a 
noun of tumult. 


A RAILROAD MAGNATE. 


Ido not often travel by rail. 
mountain ranges, a river, and a place where a man 
was murdered for his money, between my usual stop- 
ping place and the Union Pacific railroad. 
serious undertaking to surmount these obstacles. To 
pass the spot where the poor man was murdered and 


There are two 
It is a 


robbed is to me very exhausting. But I did reach 
the railroad not a great while ago, and secured quar- 
ters in a palace sleeping-car, which were better by 
several halves than I had been accustomed to. 

The car was pretty well filled. I observed that | 
was moving in good society. In fact, my social 
status was superior to what it was at home. As to 
who was the leading spirit in the car, was soon made 
apparent to me. The individual in question was 
dressed in blue; and his complexion was that of a 
white house painted a deep chocolate color. He 
had the masterful ways of one accustomed to power. 
That he was no ordinary person could be seen at a 
glance. 

Desiring to make his acquaintance, and to show 
that I was easy and at home in good society, I ap- 
proached him. Did it with some trepidation, for | 
had noticed some of the passengers make remarks 
to him, and had also observed that no passenger did 
it a second time. I opened as follows, to wit: 
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‘* Excuse me, sir, but ain’t you General Grant?” 
I didn’t think General Grant wore a skin chocolate- 
dyed; but then, I had never met him, and did not 
know for a certainty what his favorite complexion was. 

‘* No,” he answered, in a tone not very drawing 
in its nature. 

I had made a mistake, and, to cover my confusion, 
continued: 

‘*Pardon me, but may be I am addressing Jay 
Gould?” 

‘* No,” in a manner less seducing than before. 

‘* For the purpose of making acquaintances” —here 
I removed my hat—‘‘and thereby making things 
more agreeable during the trip, for the ladies and 
gentlemen who are our fellow-travelers, may I be 
allowed to ask whom I have the honor to address ?” 

‘I’m porter.” 

‘© O, yes, I understand now. 


You are Fitz-John 
Porter. 


Excuse my blunders, I’m not much used 
to traveling, and am unaccustomed to the ways of 
the great world.” 

‘* No,” in a tone that was irritated and swollen. 
‘I’m porter on this car; sweep it out, make up the 
beds, black boots, and clean the spittoons.” 

*¢ Oh,” I remarked. Lock MELONE. 


AN ACCOMMODATING LANDLORD. 


The proprietor of a well-known summer resort in 
California posts 
place: 

This hotel has been built and arranged for the spe- 
cial comfort and convenience of summer boarders. 
On arrival, each guest will be asked how he likes the 
situation; and if he says the hotel ought to have been 
placed upon the knoll or further down toward the 
village, the location of the house will be immediately 
changed. Corner front rooms, up only one flight, for 
every guest. Baths, gas, hot and cold water, laundry, 
telegraph, restaurant, fire-alarm, bar-room, billiard 
table, daily papers, coupe, sewing-machine, grand 
piano, and all other modern conveniences in every 
room. Meals every minute, if desired, and conse- 
quently nosecond table. English, French, and Ger- 


the following in a conspicuous 


man dictionaries furnished every guest, to make up 
such a bill of fare as he may desire, without regard 
to the bill affair afterward at the office. 
any nationality and color desired. 
nished with a libretto, button-hole bouquet, full-dress 
suits, ball-tablets, and his hair parted in the middle. 
Every guest will have the best seat in the dining-hall 


Waiters of 
Every waiter fur- 


and the best waiter inthe house. Any guest not get- 
ting his breakfast red-hot, or experiencing a delay of 
sixteen seconds after giving his order for dinner, will 
please mention the fact at the office, and the cooks 
and waiters will be blown from the mouth of a cannon 
in front of the hotel at once. Children will be wel- 
comed with delight, and are requested to bring hoop- 
sticks and hawkeys to bang the carved rose-wood 





furniture especially provided for that purpose, and 
peg-tops to spin on the velvet carpets; they will be 
allowed to bang on the piano at all hours, yell in the 
hall, slide down the bannisters, fall down stairs, carry 
away dessert enough for a small family in their pockets 
at dinner, and make themselves as disagreeable as the 
fondest mother can desire. Washing allowed in 
rooms, and ladies giving an order to ‘‘ Put me ona 
flat-iron” will be put on one at any hour of the day 
or night. A discreet waiter, who belongs to the 
Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, and who 
was never known to even tell the time of day, has 
been employed to carry milk punches and hot toddies 
to ladies’ rooms in the evening. Every lady will be 
considered the belle of the house. The office clerk 
has been carefully selected to please everybody, and 
can play draw poker, match worsteds at the village 
store, shake for the drinks at any hour, day or night, 
play billiards, good waltzer, and can dance the Ger- 
man, make a fourth at euchre, amuse children, is a 
good judge of horses, as a railway and steamboat 
reference is far superior to Appleton’s or anybody 
else’s guide, will flirt with any young lady, and not 
mind being cut dead when ‘‘pa comes down”; can 
room forty people in the best room in the house when 
the hotel is full, attend to the annunciator, and an- 
swer questions in Hebrew, Greek, Choctaw, Irish, or 
any other polite language at the same moment, with- 
out turning a hair. Dogs allowed in any room in the 
house, including the w(h)ine-room, The proprietor 
will always be happy to hear that some other hotel 
is ‘‘the best in the country.” Special attention to 
parties who can give information as to ‘‘ how these 
things are done in Yewrup.” The livery connected 
with the establishment is complete in all its details, 
Our horses all can trot to the wire in 2:15, and less. 
Pedigrees furnished, carriages and vehicles with coat 
of arms and heraldic devices of all descriptions, and 
to suit the most fastidious. Footmen and drivers 
uniformed, and can converse'on any subject, a classi- 
cal education being made a condition of service. The 
proprietor will take it as a personal affront if any 
guest, on leaving, should fail to dispute his bill, tell 
him he isa swindler, the house a barn, the table 
wretched, the wines vile, and that he, the guest, 
‘*was never so imposed upon in his life, will never 
stop there again, and means to warn his friends.” 


HIGHTS. 


Hights | hights ! above the vale, 
Sweet and bitter there the trail ; 
Where, intense, my heart would rest 
In the love of love caressed. 


Hights ! hights ! ye kiss the skies 
With a love that vale denies ; 
Seems our love below to be 
Saddened by intensity. 


FRANK H. Burp 
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HOW TO SECURE GOOD HUSBANDS. 


The ‘‘New York Herald” says that among the 
Zuni Indians, who haye recently come to the front 
by coming East for ocean water, there is said to bea 
locial custom which might be worth adopting in more 
civilized circles. In Zuni-land the houses belong to 
the women instead of the men, soa man can marry 
without first being obliged to buy or hire a house; 
marrying men are therefore abundant among the 
Zunis. On the other hand, a man who marries can 
occupy his wife’s house only during good beha- 
vior, the wife having always the right to put an 
unsatisfactory husband out of doors. This is a 
privilege which would raise many an American wife 
from abject slavery to the rank of an equal partner 
in the conjugal firm. But whether busband or wife, 
the Zuni plan is an advantageous one; it encour- 
ages early marriages, assures every woman of a 
home, so that she need not marry merely to get one; 
and it keeps husbands in order, for almost any 
man will behave himself if by so doing he can 
avoid the onerous duty of paying house rent. 


A clergyman’s widow of eighty, the mother of the 
first Sir David Dundas, at one time commander in 
chief of the British army, is thus described by Cock- 
burn: ‘‘ We used to go to her house in Bunker’s Hill 
[Edinburgh] when boys, on Sundays, between the 
morning and afternoon sermons, where we were 
cherished with Scotch broth and cakes, and many a 
joke from the old lady. Age had made her incapa- 
ble of walking, even across the room. So, clad in 
a plain, black silk gown, and a pure, muslin cap, 
she sat, half encircled by a high-backed, black leath- 
er chair, reading, with silver spectacles stuck on 
her thin nose, and interspersing her studies and her 
days with much laughter, and not a little sarcasm. 
What a spirit! There was more fun and sense round 
that chair than in the theater or the church. I re- 
member one of her grand-daughters stumbling, in the 
course of her reading the newspaper to her, on a para- 
graph which stated that a lady’s reputation had suf- 
fered from some indiscreet talk on the part of the 
Prince of Wales. Up she of forescore sat, and said, 
with an indignant shake of her shriveled fist and a 
keen voice, ‘The dawmed villain ! does he kiss and 
tell?’” 


A professor was explaining, in a young lady’s 
school in France, the theory according to which the 


body is entirelyrenewed every seven years. ‘‘ Thus, 
Mademoiselle’: F——,” said he, addressing a very 
pretty blonde with a wide-awake face, ‘‘in seven 
years you will be no longer Mademoiselle F——.” 
—‘‘I hope not,” replied the unsophisticated, cast- 
ing down her eyes. 





ON HEARING A DESERT SONG-BIRD. 


Sweet singer in the desert drear, 
Thy tuneful notes surprise and cheer 
This heart, that fate hath banished here. 


Such song, I ween, hath seldom stirred 
These wastes, that erewhile only heard 
The croak of some ill-boding bird; 


Or wolf-cry, or dispairful wail 
Of winds that breathe their eerie tale 
O’er peak and bluff and sandy swale. 


Wee friend, what hapless chance or choice 
Hath brought thee here, with dulcet voice 
To bid the wanderer’s soul rejoice ? 


Art thou, poor bird, an exile, too, 
From fairer lands where flowers grew, 
From loved ones, lost to heart and view ? 


Nay, nay, thine is a kinder fate 
Than mine, for thou dost sing elate, 
As one still happy with his mate. 


And love so thrills thy little breast, 
This dreary wilderness is blest, 
And joy enshrines thy desert-nest ! 
M. I’ANSON. 


The actor Foote, when in Ireland, took off a 
celebrated Dublin printer. The printer stood the 
jest for some time, but found at last that Foote’s 
imitations became so popular, and drew such atten- 
tion to himself, that he could not walk the streets 
without being pointed at. He bethought himself of 
a remedy. Collecting a number of boys, he gave 
them a hearty meal, and a shilling each for a place 
in the gallery, and promised them another meal on 
the morrow if they would hiss off the scoundrel who 
turned him to ridicule. The injured man learned to 
his surprise that Foote was received that night better 
than ever. Nevertheless, in the morning the ragged 
troop of boys appeared to demand their recompense; 
and when the printer reproached them for their 
treachery, their spokesman said: ‘‘ Plase yer honor, 
we did all we could; but the actor man had heard of 
us, and didn’t come at all at all. And so we had 
nobody to hiss. But when we saw yer honor’s own 
dear self come on, we did clap, indeed we did, and 
showed you all the respect and honor we could.” 


**T have,” says Heine, ‘‘the most peaceable dis- 
position. My desires are a modest cottage with a 
thatched roof; but a good bed, good fare, fresh milk 
and butter, flowers by my window, and a few fine 
trees before the door. And if the Lord wished to 
fill my cup of happiness, he would grant me the 
pleasure of seeing some six or seven of my enemies 
hanged on those trees.” 
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A celebrated comedian appeared upon the stage 
one evening enveloped in a great India-rubber 
suit, expanded by air to give him the proper propor- 
tions to represent Falstaff. When just in the middle 
of one.of the inimitable speeches of that inimitable 
character, some wag of the stock insinuated a sharp- 
pointed instrument into the immense wind-full gar- 
ment. Immediately the great proportions of Fal- 
staff began to diminish, attended by an audible 
hissing noise; and before the discomposed actor, 
overwhelmed with the laughter of the uproarious 
audience, could retire from the stage, he had shrunk 
to an insignificant one hundred and fifty pounds 
avoirdupois, with his deceptive covering hanging 
about his gaunt limbs in voluminous folds. 


‘*There was one Mary Johnson try’d at Hartford 
in this countrey,” says Cotton Mather, in his Magno- 
lia Christi Americana, ‘‘ upon an indictment of ‘famil- 
iarity with the devil,’ and was found guilty thereof 
chiefly upon her own confession In the time 
of her imprisonment, the famous Mr. Stone was at 
great pains to promote her conversion from the devil to 
God; and she was by the best observers judged very 
penitent, both before her execution and at it; and she 
went oat of the world with comfortable hopes of 
mercy from God, through the merit of our Savior. 
Being asked what she built her hopes upon, she an- 
swered, upon these words: ‘Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest’; and these: ‘There is a fountain set open for 
sin and uncleanliness.’ And she dy’d in a frame ex- 
treamly to the satisfaction of them that were specta- 
tors of it.” 


An ex-judge of Nevada tells the following joke 
on himself: A short time after his retirement from 
the bench he happened to meet an old friend whom 
he had not seen for some time. The judge, all 
smiles and heartiness, effervesced over his ‘‘ dear 
friend” in such a way as to provoke the inquiry: 

‘* What office are you a candidate for now, judge?” 

The judge made a deprecatory movement, with an 
outward-turned palm, and said: ‘‘ For none at all, 
my dear brother; I’m simply a candidate for the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

His friend regarded him sorrowfully for an instant, 
and then, with more force than politeness, and more 
profanity than either, said: ‘‘I’ll bet you don’t carry 
ad d township.” 


‘*We have all heard,” says Thackeray, ‘‘ of the 
dying French duchess who viewed her coming disso- 
lution and subsequent fate so easily, because she 
said she was sure that heaven must deal politely with 
a person of her quality.” 

VoL. VI—7. 





‘*Excellence is not matured in a day” was the 
motto of the poet Malherbe. He took the most 
elaborate care in polishing his poems. Once a cer- 
tain nobleman of his acquaintance had lost his wife, 
and was anxious that Malherbe should dedicate an 
ode to her memory, and condole with him in verse on 
the loss he had sustained. Malherbe complied, but 
was so fastidious in his composition that it was three 
years before the elegy was completed. Just before 
he sent it in, he was intensely chagrined to find that 
his noble friend had solaced himself with a new bride, 
and was, consequently, in no humor to be pestered 
with an elegy on his old one. 


Rogers told Leslie that when the ‘‘ Pleasures of 
Memory ” was first published, one of those busy gen- 
tlemen who are vain of knowing everybody came up 
to him ata party, and said, ‘‘ Lady —— is dying 
to be introduced to the author of the ‘ Pleasures of 
Memory.’ ” 

‘* Pray let her live,” said Rogers. And with diffi- 
culty they made their way through the crowd to the 
lady. 

‘*Mr. Rogers, madam, author of the ‘ Pleasures of 
Memory.’” 

‘* Pleasures of what ?” 

I felt for my friend, said Rogers. 


The Bishop of Hereford was examining a school 
class the other day, and among other things asked 
what an average was. Several boys pleaded igno- 
rance, but one at last replied, ‘‘It is what a hen lays 


on.” The answer puzzled the bishop not a little, 
but the boy persisted in it, stating that he read it in 
his little book of facts. He was then told to bring 
his little book, and on doing so he pointed triumph- 
antly to a paragraph commencing, ‘‘The domes- 
tic hen lays on an average filty eggs each year.” 


A St. Louis editor accidentally received in his 
morning mail proof-sheets intended for the employees 
of a religious publication house, and after glancing 
over them, rushed to the city editor. ‘‘ Why in the 
world didn’t you get a report of that big flood? 
Even that slow old religious paper across the way is 
ahead of you. Send out your force for all particulars 
—only one family saved. Interview the old man. 
His name is Noah,” 


Spoony shop-assistant to smart young lady trying 
on a hat before the glass: ‘‘ Don’t I wish I was a 
looking-glass!” Smart young lady: ‘‘Yes; perhaps 
you'd get more girls to look at you then.” 
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‘A provident and business-like New Yorker, on 
leaving the city for a trip with his family, placed a 
placard just insidethe half-door, couched in the follow- 
ing language: ‘“To burglars or those intending to 
burgle: All my plate, jewelry, and other valuables 
are in the Safe Deposit Company’s vaults. The 
trunks, cupboards, etc., contain nothing but second- 
hand clothing and similar matters too bulky to re- 
move, on which you would realize comparatively 
little. The keys are in the left-hand top drawer of 
the sideboard, if you doubt my word. You will also 
find there a certified check to bearer for fifty dol- 
lars, which will remunerate your loss of time and 
disappointment. Please wipe your feet on the mat} 
and don’t spill any candle grease on the carpets.” 


Archbishop Cullen was making his periodical 
tour of inspection in the Dublin Sunday-schools. 
**Kate Molony,” said he, to an intelligent-looking 
girl, ‘‘explain the meaning of the sacrament of holy 
matrimony.” A pause. At last Kate replied, 
**Please, yer honor, it’s the state of existence be- 
fore entering purgatory.” ‘‘Go to the bottom of 
the class, you ignorant girl,” cried out the local 
clergyman, very much ashamed of his pupil. But 
his Grace stopped him. ‘‘Not so fast, Father 
Patrick—not so fast. The lass may be right, after 
all. What do you or I know about it?” 


Gabe Snodgrass recently applied to Aminidab 
Bledso for some pecuniary assistance. ‘‘I jess can’t 
do it,” responded Bledso. ‘‘I has to s’port my 
poor ole mudder.”—‘‘But yer poor ole mudder 
says you don’t do nuffin for her.”—‘‘Well, den, if 
I don’t do nuffin for my poor ole mudder, what’s 
de use ob an outsider like you tryin’ ter make me 
shell out?” 


A farmer in Alameda County has placed an Amer- 
ican flag in his field to scare off the crows. But they 
won’t be frightened when they discover what flag 
it is. 


Many in this world run after felicity, like an 
absent-minded man hunting for his hat, while all the 
time it is on his head or in his hand.—Sidney Smith. 


SEND US ITEMS. 


Our aim is to make ‘‘Outcroppings” a light and 
pleasing corner of the magazine, and we should be 
glad if our readers would send us from time to time, 
briefly and pithily told, such humorous incidents as 
may come under their observation. 











PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


DARE. 
By Mary W, Glasoock. (Cloth, $1.25, 2nd Edition.) 


** The book has feminine dash about it.””—Atlantic 
Monthly. 


‘*Well wrought out, in love, pathos, and pity. 
The tale is quite free from exaggeration, and leaves 
an impression of reality on the mind like an actual 
experience. The volume is neat and prettily 
gotten up. As a California production, and the 
work of a prominent Oakland lady, it will find 
many readers and admirers.’’—San José Mercury. 


CALIFORNIAN V ERSES. 
By Chas, H. Phelps. (Cloth, $1,) 


‘*Mr. Charles H. Phelps, editor of Tae Cauiror- 
NIAN, has written many striking poems, which have 
appeared from time to time in the pages of his 
magazine. He now issues them in a collected form, 
under the heading of ‘Californian Verses.’ Mr. 
Phelps is particularly happy in some characteris- 
tics. He displays an artistic deftness in handling 
a pleasing succession of short verses (we mean ver- 
ses not stanzas) with rhythmical facility. The ‘Cal- 
ifornian Cradle Song’ is an instance of this. His 
poems possess a strong local flavor. One of the 
daintiest specimens is the ‘Cradle Song,’ of which 
we have spoken. It is characterized by a most re- 
freshing simplicity and naturalness, which is marr- 
ed only by the forced alliteration of the opening 
phrases. *‘ Yuma’ has already been much admir- 
ed by the reading public, and needs no comment 
upon its descriptive fidelity.’’—~Argonaut. 

“These poetic fancies are full of the fire of our 
electric life, and shadow forth pathos, sublimity, 
sentimentality and love. We think ‘ The Bride of 
nee is the gem of the collection.’’—S. F. 

ost. 


A PEREECT DAY, 
AND OTHER POEMS, 


By Ina D. Coclbrith. 


(By arrangement with Miss Coolbrith the control of this vol- 
ume has now passed into our hands, and in placing it upon 
the market we have reduced the price from $2 to $1.50.) 


‘** Pure in sentiment and pleasant in rhythm, more 
sad than glad, and will find an echo in many hearts 
who have passed through shadows as well as sun- 
shine.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

‘She is a passionate lover of Nature, and felic- 
itously interprets its moods. The fresh winds of 
Spring, the Summer grasses and flowers, and the 
rough storms of Winter, alike have their fascina- 
tions for her, and furnish her with inspiration.” — 
Boston Transcript. 

“The keynote of the little poem—‘ A Perfect 
Day ’—is that of nearly the whole volume : a ten- 
der, quiet joy in the sunshine and beauty of nature, 
inspired by a general religious truthfulness.’ — 
Philadelphia Times. 


Any of the above publications may be ordered 
through local dealers, or will be mailed, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


THE CALIFORNIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
408 California St., San Francisco. 





